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HE “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 
T happened according to plan—a clean getaway 
with $13,000. © Mike O'Day laughed up his 
sleeve when he read the account in the paper next 


day—but he laughed too soon. 
The company officials had secured the services of 


Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 
cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 


the window ledge. Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at police headquarters 
and the net was drawn around 


the unsuspecting Mike. 

They found him in his lodging 
house, counting his — ill-gotten 
gains and sent him to prison. 

Cutler had spent only one day 
on the case, but his pay was a 
$500 reward. Wouldn't you like 
to earn $500 that easily? 
Wouldn't you be mighty proud to be able 
to solve mysteries that baffle the ordinary 
detective? 


A Fascinating Career for You 
Now n ordinary 


when he took up the study of finger print 


work. Te 


Cutler was just fellow 


had an average education and an 
average job as a clerk. After a few months’ 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few 
cases and then opened up an office of his own. 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
tation as an expert and his services are in constant 
demand. He has received many rewards and _ col- 
lects large fees regularly. 
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Why don’t you get into his fascinating game? The 
demand for finger-print experts is great right now 
This absorbing and highly 
paid vocation is alive with wonderful opportunities. 
The need is immediate. Govern- 
ments, corporations, police de- 
partments, institutions, and in- 
dividuals are constantly calling 
for trained finger-print experts. 
The field is as wide as the world, 
is big, the work is in- 
tensely interesting. No matter 
what your present occupation is, 
you can quickly learn to be a finger-print 
expert. Qur wonderful new method trains 
you at home to fill one of these “BIG PAY” 


positions. 


and is growing every day. 


Free Course in Secret Service A 


For a limited time only we are offering a 
free course in Secret Service. If vou act 
now you will get two courses for the price 

Both courses go hand in hand, giving in- 
valuable aid to each other. The free Secret Service 
Course is founded on the deductions of one of the 
It actually makes 


ol one, 


world’s most noted criminologists. 
the detection of a simple study in common 
Both are yours for the cost of one—if you 
This exceptional offer may never ap- 


! 


Act now! 


crime 
sense, 
write to-day. 
pear again. 


Send for Free Book 


Write for our free illustrated Book on Finger 
Prints which we will be glad to send you without any 
cost or obligation on your part. It contains a com 
plete history and explanation of this fascinating new 
science. Find out about the wonderful opportunities 
which are now within your reach. A few months 
of study and you are ready for your first case. Don; 
put it off until to-morrow. Write us to-day and pave 
the way to future success. 
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CHAPTER |! 
THE WARNING 


ITH a curt 
and a nod to this and that 
member of his staff Mr. R. 
Louder 
the International Mercantile 
Corporation, marched down the long 
aisle of his office. It was an establish- 
ment of the ultramodern sort; a huge 
whose long rows desks 
cut off from the waiting space only by a 
brass rail. At the farther end, behind 
a glass partition, was Mr. Griffiths’ own 
room. He could sit at his wide, flat- 
topped desk and scan all the varied ac- 
tivities of his aids 





were 


place, 


The desk was bare, save for glass ink- 
well, clean pens, and one red rose in a 
silver vase. R. Louder Grif- 
fiths settled his heavy-shouldered, care- 
fully tailored figure into a carved ma- 
hogany chair, sniffed once at the per- 


slender 





“Good morning” 


Griffiths, president of 
Marine 


fect rose, sighing, and was ready for 
his morning’s work, ' 

It was precisely nine o'clock, Mr. 
Griffiths was a man of meticulous pune- 
tuality, as a financier should be. 

His soft-footed secretary had fol- 
lowed him in, and now laid before him 
all the neatly folded— 


morning papers, 


not at the financial sections, but to show 
the cable news. In the ramifications of 
a business which embraced the whole 


known world, the story of an upris 


ing in South China, of a diamond dis 


> 


covery in Australia, might be as tm- 


portant as a flurry on the Bourse. To 
calculate the influence of such affairs 
vork of Mr. Griffiths himse!f 
watched the market 


was the 
his assistants 

Red pencil in hand, the great man 
skimmed headlines, making a cross here, 
a circle there, as the indicated article 
was to be briefed or clipped for later 
study. He glanced at a small item on 
the front page of the Star 


> 





“Vials of Wrath,” and 
snorted. 

In politics and in religion, Mr. Grif- 
fiths was stolidly conservative. 

“Vials of Wrath,’” he said half 
aloud. “Blasphemous!” 

The article he read was a short one: 
“Just as the last edition was going to 
press, a man called up the night city 
editor and shouted that as a warning to 
this sinful Babylon, and to the inhab- 
itants thereof, plague and pestilence 
were to be let loose upon the city. That 
the day of judgment was at hand, and 
the first of the seven vials of wrath was 
even then being poured out. A_ noi- 
some and grievous plague of sores. 
Read Revelation xvi. 1.” 

He touched a button under the desk 
edge; prompt as the cuckoo from a 
clock, his inhumanly efficient secretary 


he read, 


appeared. 
“Papers!” said Mr. Griffiths. His 
gesture swept them away. ‘Mail! 


Mail, Owen!” His utterance was ex- 
plosively curt; he elided unnecessary 
words. 

As from the empty air, Mr. Owen 
materialized a great pile of letters, each 
neatly folded and docketed in his cop- 
perplate hand. With the same move- 
ment he swept away the newspapers. 

“Grrumph!” said his chief, gripping 
a trenchant pencil; and the secretary 
disappeared. 

Griffiths fell to work, glancing at the 
briefed content of this letter, opening 
that to scan its face, scrawling and 
stamping cabalistic notations with the 
blunt red lead. 

Midway of the pile was a package; 
an innocuous-appearing parcel, cylindri- 
cal in shape, perhaps six inches long— 
such a container as might hold a sample 
bottle of a tonic, perhaps. It was un- 


opened ; intricately tied, clumsily sealed 
here and there with purple wax. 

Seeing this, Mr. Griffiths shrank, as 
from a rattlesnake, and jabbed his push 
button viciously. 
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The immaculate secretary popped in. 

“Owen!” the banker said testily. His 
high color had faded a little. “Owen! 
What’s that, hey?” 

He pointed at the parcel. Unsteadily 
balanced, it rolled from the pile of mail 
to the desk edge and teetered there for a 
moment. . 

With speed amazing in a fat man, 
Mr. R. Louder Griffiths bounded from 
his chair and swung the secretary in 
front of him. 

“Grrumph!” he exploded, as the par- 
cel came to rest, half in relief, half 
rage. He shook the startled Owen furi- 
ously. “Wha’chu mean, bringin’ ’t in 
here?” 

“Why—why, Mr. Griffiths,” stam- 
mered the other—this attack almost up- 
set his glacial calm—‘‘why not? It’s 








marked ‘Private and Personal—Impor- 
tant.’ And I thought—I . 
“Fool!” cried his employer. “Idiot! 


Not paid t’ think—not hired t’ suppose. 
Take it away—send f’r police!” 

“But, sir,” protested Owen, still in- 
credulous, “you told me_ expressly 
about a small package ‘3 

“Not it! Not it!” the banker said in 
an excited voice. “Anarchists, idiot! 
Bomb, fool—bomb! Take it away!” 

Now the secretary evidenced a not un- 
natural agitation. But he controlled it. 
Orders were orders; and, after all, the 
thing had come safely through the mails. 
So he picked it up gingerly. 

“Very good, sir. Shall I send for 
Inspector Evans?” 

“Dead!” replied Griffiths, He had 
had previous dealings with the bureau 
of combustibles; R. Louder Griffiths 
was a shining mark for the advocates of 
direct action. “Dead f’r six months. 
Why don’t you read the papers? Po- 
lice headquarters now—man down 
there.” 

So Mr. Owen departed, walking deli- 
cately. He held the sinister package at 
arm’s length as he moved toward the 


























—— 
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telephone switchboard; and men gave 
him a wide berth. 


“Anarchists!” grumbled Mr. R., 
Louder Griffiths, venting his agitation. 
“Anarchists — bolsheviki — fanatics! 


Bombs in th’ mails; ‘vials of wrath’— 
world comin’ to an end. No wonder! 
Prom’nent man’s life’s not safe any 
more !” 
CHAPTER II 
DOCTOR MOREE IS AGITATED 
OLICE INSPECTOR FOURNIER 

half turned as some one entered hi 
cluttered laboratory office. With the 
movement, a sharp pain lanced through 
his head ; he swallowed an oath. 

“Tt’s a new bomb, inspector.” A uni- 
formed officer held out a cylindrical 
package, sealed with purple wax. “Sent 
over from Wall Street just now. <An- 
other dummy, by the looks—jrom the 
same guy that sent one to the mayor 
vestiddy.”’ 

“Mr. Louder Griffiths. Private and 
Personal,” read the inspector, passing 
one hand “Ere 
First his honor, 


aching 
shoots high, that bird! 
and now the main stem down on the 
Street. Put her over there.” He pointed 
to the long shelf table which filled one 
side of the disorderly room. 
‘he other stumbled forward. “Will 
will T open it, sorr ?”’ he asked thickly 
“Nope—not now. It’s just like the 
other—and my fingers are sore yet with 
that ground glass.’ 
“So's mine—an’ 
{—[—ah-h!” 
“What's wrong, 
tor jumped up, startled. 
Groaning, hi 


across eyes, 


way up m’ arms, too 
man? The inspec 
assistant swayed for- 
ward. He clutched at the table, scatter 


ing bits of disarmed bombs Blood 


dripped from his nose. 
“TI—I do’ know, sorr.”’ 
slurring mumble. 
ful sick. 
An’-——”’ 
He collapsed slowly, his teeth chatter- 


It was a thick, 
“7T—I’'m sick—dread 


My head aches, an’ m’ 


appearance 


5 


ing, into a putty-faced huddle on the 


floor. Strong shuddering racked him. 
“I’m  cold—dreadful c-cold,” he 
sobbed. 


Inspector Fournier stared dully. His 
own head snapped and buzzed; as he 
bent over the sick man his back creaked. 

“Come on, boy,” he said encuragingly. 
“Pull yourself together now. It’s no 
more than a second, an’ I'll have Doc 
Larcum here.” 

He jabbed at a push button repeat- 
edly, insistently. 

When the doorman answered, “Get 
the surgeon,” he ordered. “Or, no! 
Help me with O'Connor here, an’ we'll 
take him down.” 

So it was done; and presently the in- 
spector back to his office. 
Bright flashes of pain danced in his eye- 
balls; he slumped into a chair, head in 
hands. He was a sick man. 

He reached for the desk phone. ‘Ask 
the chief inspector to come here,’’ he 
directed, speaking thickly and with vis- 
“Tell him [’m s-sick.” 
the head of 
uniformed 


staggered 


ible effort. 

At this 
York City’s 
dropped his own concerns and hurried 
Fournier was not 
without 


New 


force 


message, 


police 


down the corridor. 

the man to make such a request 

reason 
“What’s the 


his sharp blue eyes solicitous. 


demanded, 
Stand- 
ing at the door in his gold-braided uni- 
form, he made an imposing figure; tall, 
slope-shouldered, than 
thick, with a tight-curled gray mustache 
iv, pointed 


trouble: he 


broad rather 


tucked close beneath his lo 


10se. 

“What’s wrong here?’ 

Fournier tried to rise, but 
back, groaning. 

“I’m s-sick,” he stammered. “Gotta 
duty. The flu, maybe; 
” His face was 


dropped 


report off 
©O’Connor’s got it, too. 
ghastly, greenish white. 
“Sure, Fournier, sure,” 
superior, really alarmed by the man’s 
“T’ll have Doc Larcum 


soothed his 





* 
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right up, and send you home in an am- 
bulance. Or maybe you'd better go to 
a hospital ?” 

“Anywhere,” moaned the other. 
“Anywhere ; only get me away.” 

Inspector Rehburger ran a blunt-fin- 
gered hand through his hair. “I'll put 
Cohen in here,” he decided. “Anything 
special ?” 

“N-no,” replied Fournier weakly. 
“No—only Doctor Bentiron—the alien- 
ist, you know—coming at eleven, about 
that Stilowitch case. Man dynamited 
Judge Mullins’ house, y’ know. Wants 
to talk—ask—something Oh-h!” 
He groaned. 

“Uh-huh,” Rehburger said. ‘I heard 
there’d be an insanity plea. Don’t 
worry about that; I know the doctor; 
I'll explain. Is that all? What’s this, 
now ©” 

He picked up a small unopened par- 
cel; the same which had disturbed the 
serenity of Mr. R. Louder Griffiths not 
long before. 

“Oh,” answered Fournier, “that! 
Nothing. Crank stuff—fake bomb. 
Mayor got one yesterday—no, day be- 
fore, I guess. It’s over there, opened. 
Just the same; shape, seals, writing an’ 
all. Nothin’ but sticky, gritty stuff; 
ground glass an’ glue, looks like— 
worked into my fingers an’ made ’em 
sore. O’Connor, too. Paper in th’ bot- 
tom—some Bible text ’r other. Crazy 
thing ; I bet this one’s just like it. Leave 
it be; I'll open ’er up when I get back.” 

His voice went up and down; his 
eyes were bright and glassy. As had 
O’Connor, he began to shake—gently at 
first, then harder and harder, until his 
teeth rattled together and his chair 
creaked and complained beneath him. 

“Ah-h-h!” he sobbed. 

Chief Inspector Rehburger, thor- 
oughly frightened, flung open the door, 
crying loudly for help. 








The chief inspector returned to his 
own office in a black mood. This inci- 


dent had upset his morning dreadfully. 
Poor Fournier! Seemed pretty sick. 
And now he must hunt out some un- 
derstudy for that thankless and perilous 
job, the dissection of bombs. 

He muttered irritably, running a hand 
through his crisp gray hair. His rather 
stolid poise was disturbed; to settle his 
mind, he picked up a newspaper. 

It was the New York Star. An odd 
headline caught his glance: ‘Vials of 
Wrath!” 

He read the squib carefully, forming 
each word with silent lips, after the 
fashion of slow-minded men. Stooped 
over the page, little eyes intent, his 
sharp facial angle was unusually appar- 
ent. With his sloping forehead, long, 
sharp nose and retreating chin, he 
looked rather like a pig; a lean, intelli- 
gent pig, alert, pragmatically philosoph- 
ical. 

A peremptory rap upon the door, and 
in the same breath a visitor bounced in; 
an angry, excited visitor. 

“I’m Doctor Morel!” he said crisply. 

The chief inspector rose with the 
deference which that name demanded. 
The reputation of Doctor Alexis Morel, 
chief of the Lawton Memorial Labora- 
tories, was solidly founded; even lay- 
men spoke glibly of his work with in- 
fantile paralysis. 

He did well to give his name, for he 
made a curious figure, prancing up and 
down before the inspector’s desk. 

“Inefficient, incompetent policemen !”’ 
he sputtered, a dye-stained finger tap- 
ping Rehburger’s newspaper. ‘Facing 
a crisis—horrible danger—whole city 
menaced—and you read the papers! 
Bah!” 

He broke off, mouthing in tearful 
rage. As a balance, perhaps, for his 
unquestioned genius, Doctor Morel was 
ill enough equipped physically. He was 
almost a dwarf; his indeterminate fea- 
tures, bunched close together beneath a 
bulging dome of forehead, suggested 
those unkind caricatures of precocious, 
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He was like 


spectacled Bostonian babes. 
the changeling of the old wives’ tale; a 


wizened infant, uncannily wise. 

The doctor was cruelly conscious of 
all this. Now, when he wished to be 
wholly impressive, he was merely gro- 
tesque—and knew it. He caught the 
fugitive grin which twisted Inspector 
Rehburger’s tight-curled mustache, and 
tears of impotent wrath dimmed his 
huge, horn-rimmed_ spectacles. 

“Oh, you—you!” he choked 

The chief inspector spread thick, pla- 
cative hands. 

“Now, now, doctor,” he 
“Maybe it’s not so bad, at that. We 
do our best, you know. Suppose you 
just tell me about it ?” 

The little 
calmed by the 


soothed 


hard, 


defer 


swallowed 
evident 


scientist 
other’s 
ence. 

“It’s a serious matter,” 
“Deadly And Captain Mori 
arty pays no attention to me at all 
Three days ago some one 
bouilloh cultures from the 
—culiures of virulent Bacillus bubonica 
It’s horrible! Why, it’s 
And yet when I went to the 
tion—went myself, knowing what it 
might mean-—-your precious Moriarty 
did nothing—nothing at all! Oh, oi 
course,” grudgingly, “he did send 
of detectives around, to pry 
and grin, and ask 
3ut_ that was all \nd 
back to protest—I, 
rel!—he was civil. That wa: 
this morning—the third day, 
ing done! And as I went out [ heard 
him laugh— 

“T called a cab and had myself 
down here at once—to headquarters. | 
want to 
in the police 

The officer blinked < 


he defended 

on ! 
serious: 
stole seven 


laboratory 


unthinkable ! 


police sta 


a pair 
and gawp 
idiotic questions. 
when I went 
myself; Alexis Mo 
} salap : 
barely 


} 


and not! 


obe se imbecile ! 
arivel 
see if there are any brains at all 
re antuangred ”’ 
1, perplexed. 


“Why,” he promised vaguely, “why, I'll 


look into it, doctor. But Moriarty’ 
an efficient officer; I’m sure he’s done 
everything possible. The police are 





7 


pretty busy, you know. No doubt this 
is a serious matter, but——” 

“Serious!” Morel cried. “ ‘Serious— 
but!’ he mimicked, in an absurd falsetto. 
“Is death serious? Is wholesale murder 
serious? What are you going to do 
about it?” 

The inspector made a note. “I'll in- 
he repeated, “I'll run over 
to-morrow—this afternoon, if I 
can,’ he amended, at the other’s glare. 
“But you got to remember, professor, 
that the police have a whole lot of 
things to look after. I suppose it’s very 
important to your work to have 
bacillus found; but Moriarty’s 
got burglaries and murders to attend to, 
and 

He stopped. The little man was mak 
ing queer, abortive 
face wag purple 

“Oh, fool fool!’ he 


vestigate,’ 


t here 


these 
germs 


gestures; his thin 


cried, 
ated, “Sitting on Vesuvius, talking 

burglary—murder! The acad- 
emy shall hear of this—the mayor shall 


exasper 
about 


hear of this!” 

He mouthed he clumsy oaths like one 
unused to 
arms above 


profanity, threw both meager 
» his head and plunged out, a 
prey to despair 

muttered the harried offi- 


| dh, gosh 1” 


cial. “Oh, gee! Lost seven cultures of 
bacillus something or other, and th’ 
whole police force’s gotta drop every 


thing and help him hunt.” 

Groaning humorously, 
burger picked up his 
more 


Inspector Reh 


newspaper once 


CHAPTER III. 
rife BLACK DEATH 


THE police surgeon rushed in, his au- 
burn mustache bristling; his face 

its freckles. 

he gasped. “Inspector ! 

Fournier and O'Connor 

now what they’ve got?” 

Rehburger looked at him calmly from 


keen, 


beneath 


“Inspector,” 


sickly white 


Those two, 
1 


porcine eyes. 





| 
| 
| 


“ing, I tell you. Can’t you see, man 


8 





“All right, doc,” he answered, “T’ll 
bite. What have they got?’ 

The surgeon leaned far over the desk. 
He clawed at the other’s shoulder. 

“Plague!” he stammered. ‘“Bubonic 
plague! The ‘black death,’ man! 
That’s what it is.” 

The chief inspector grunted audibly. 

“Huh!” he said stupidly. “Plague?” 

He started at the surgeon. His gaze 
was speculative, remote, perplexed; he 
seemed groping for some explanation. 
More than ever, he resembled an inquisi- 
tive, highly intelligent pig. 

Presently his little eyes brightened. 
“Plague!” he repeated. “Plague? Say, 
doc, what’s plague come from, huh? 
Some bug or other ; some germ?” 

The other scowled at this irrelevance. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered. ‘Bacillus 
bubonice. What of it? We've got two 
cases of plague right here in this build- 





Rehburger was not listening. The 
crash of his overturned chair interrupted 
the surgeon; the chief inspector was al- 
ready at the door. 

“Schwartz!” he bellowed. “Schwartz! 
Conroy! Jackson! All of you. Get 
after that little bald-headed sprat just 
went out—Doctor Alexis Morel. Go 
get him—grab him—fetch him back. 
Scatter, now!” 

Blue-uniformed figures raced down 
the halls. Rehburger turned to face the 
surgeon. 

“Now, Larcum,” he said brusquely, 
“pull yourself together. You’ve got two 
cases of plague, you say. Good. What's 
the treatment? You ought to know.” 

“Why,” the other hesitated, “why, I 
suppose”—he steadied visibly beneath 
the chief inspector’s calm, competent 
gaze—‘“why, they'll have to go to the 
Contagious Disease Hospital, of course. 
And the place must be disinfected and 
fumigated, and everybody given the 
Haffkine serum—if we can get any.” 

“That’s better!” Rehburger cut in. 
“You know what to do. Get about it!’ 
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“Tt rattled me,” the surgeon defended 
himself. “I know better than you do 
what an epidemic of plague would 
mean.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed the officer sourly. 
“I’m only a bonehead cop. Wish Morel 
had realized that !’’ 

There was a commotion in the corri- 
dor. Three stalwart officers, flushed 
and panting, convoyed Professor Alexis 
Morel, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., squawking 
like a pullet head downward in the 
housewife’s hand. 

“That’s enough, men,” ordered In- 
spector Rehburger, smothering a grin. 
‘Let the gentleman loose! Excuse them, 
professor; they didn just understand. 
I had to get you back. We got to 
find out about those germs somebody 
stole.” 

Somewhat mollified, Doctor Morel 
settled his crumpled collar. 

“It’s about time!” he asserted cap- 
tiously. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed the inspector. 
“But you got to remember I’m just a 
plain cop, professor,” and now his lit- 
tle, sharp eyes were quite serious. “I’m 
no bugologist. Now, can you tell me 
plain, in words of one syllable, just 
what those germs were, and what harm 
they’d be liable to do?” 

“Some one stole seven tubes full of 
plague germs,” answered the scientist, 
categorically and literally. His excite- 
ment had subsided; he was terribly in 
earnest. The short words came with 
stunning force. 

“Bacillus bubonice, the Bacillus pestis 
of Kitasato, is the germ of bubonic 
plague—of the ‘black death.’ I’ve been 
working on a new vaccine; and seven 
bouillon cultures of these germs were 
stolen from the incubator in my private 
laboratory three days ago. Three days 
ago,” he repeated violently, “and noth- 
ing done about it!” 

The two men eyed each other silently, 
each in his own way envisaging the situ- 
ation. The “black death,” housed in 
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seven tiny vials of glass, to be concealed 
in a pocket! Myriads of invisible 
germs, death in each one; and naught 
but the fraction of an inch of fragile 
glass between them and the city’s mil- 
lions—frail tubes to be crushed by an 
incautious grip! 

What irresponsible hand held these 
deadly things? Perhaps the seals had 
already been broken, and a cloud of 
jinn more terrible than those of old 
Arabian imaginings were even now 
spreading through the doomed city! 

Larcum, still standing unconsidered 
by the door, gave vent to an indescrib- 
able sound. 

“And two cases of plague right in 
the building!” 

“What!” exclaimed the bacteriologist ; 
and in the same breath, “‘Shut up!” the 
chief inspector commanded. 

It was too late. He shrugged his 
shoulders resignedly. ‘‘Well, I suppose 
the prof’d have to know it, anyhow. 
Yes, two cases of plague, according to 
Larcum—lInspector Fournier and _ his 
assistant. What shall we do?” 

But Doctor Morel only stared in help- 
less bewilderment. ‘“I—I don’t know,” 
he confessed. “I’m a laboratory man. 
Of course, isolation and disinfection— 
and there’s the Haffkine serum x 

“That’s what you said, Larcum,” the 
chief_inspector interrupted. “Well, if 
that’s it, get about it. Start something; 
let’s be doing what we can. Notify the 
board of health; take care of poor Four- 
nier and the other. As for the rest a 

He broke off, scowling. 

Doctor Larcum hurried out, and Reh- 
burger turned to the bacteriologist. His 
little piggy eyes blinked fast. 

“How many of those bugs do you sup- 
pose there are, doc?” he asked reflec- 
tively. 

Morel spread shaking hands. He 
groaned: “God knows! Billions— 
trillions—quadrillions! Enough, I sup- 








pose, to give a fatal dose to every man, 
woman, and child in New York.” 
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His high forehead was all wrinkled; 
his pinched features worked. Reh- 
burger stared down at his blunt-fingered, 
hairy hands. They faced a calamity too 
vast even for imagination. 

Another knock broke the heavy si- 
lence ; a single, meditative rap. Neither 
man looked up; but presently the door 
opened and a shapely mouse-gray head 
appeared in the crack. 

With a quick, comprehensive glance 
about the room, the intruder stepped in; 
a lean, stooped figure, negligently clad in 
shapeless, baggy homespuns. 

The stranger stood silent for a mo- 
ment, head cocked to one side, fingering 
his short beard. Then he remarked 
placidly : 

“Umphf. *Morning, Rehburger. 
Where’s your man Fournier :” 

The others only stared at him. He 
yawned. 

“Why this mournfulness:” he in- 
quired. His voice was dull, toneless, 
weary. “You do appear horrid sad, the 
pair of you. What’s up?” 

Morel sat still, stroking a hairless 
chin; the inspector fell to pacing the 
floor, stubby fingers in his hair. 

“You tell him, prof,” he advised. 
“Maybe he can suggest something.” 

The bacteriologist polished his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. ‘You see, Doctor 
Bentiron,” he said thinly, “we’re face 
to face with an epidemic of bubonic 
plague !”” 

“Umphf,” Doctor Bentiron _ said. 
Without apology he lounged across the 
room and subsided into the chief in- 
spector’s own chair. Morel’s bombshell 
failed to ruffle him in the least; he 
seemed incapable of excitement. He 
picked up a newspaper and glanced cas- 
ually through its columns. 

“Umphf,” repeated Doctor Bentiron. 
“Proceed. I’m all ears.” And he turned 
a page. 

Speaking rapidly, indignant at the 
other’s calm, Morel poured out his story. 
Presently the inspector, too, caught up 
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the tale, and the two sustained a dolor- 
ous antiphony, striving to arouse the in- 
terest of their listless auditor. 

“Seven cultures of Bacillus pestis 
t+Stolen three days ago.—T wo cases of 
plague right here in the building.—Bil- 
lions of bacteria, gone Heaven knows 
where!—Some lunatic, no doubt.—A 
master crook, planning to loot a stricken 
city.—No trace at all—No way of pre- 
venting an epidemic.—Why, it’s already 
begun !” 

The alienist raised his head. 

“Listen to this,” he commanded, and 
his dry, indifferent tones tilled their 
clamor for very shame. 

“Listen to this: ‘Vials of Wrath.’” 
He read the Star’s brief skit aloud, 
chuckling. “Cleverly done, what?” 

“T should think, doctor,’’ Morel said 
in shrilly dignified reproach, “I should 
think you might take this matter more 
seriously.” 





Doctor Bentiron grunted imperturb- 
ably. “Use your bean, man,” he 
drawled. “In the circumstances our 


duty is plain. I take it for granted that 
these cases of plague have been isolated 
and arrangements made to fumigate the 
building and immunize every one in it. 
Remains to trace the infection to its 
source and check it there. Wherefore, 
I read the papers—a thing I rarely do.” 

He paused to cross his long, lean leg 
more comfortably, produced rice papers 
and a little muslin bag of tobacco, and 
rolled a cigarette with automatic deft- 
ness. 

Morel rose impatiently. 
we wasting time?” 


“Why are 


The alienist did not move. ‘Sit down, 
man,” he ordered. ‘‘Sit down and shut 


up. 


The flat drawl held neither sarcasm 
nor annoyance; it was quite expression- 
less. But Morel subsided, fingering his 
chin. 

“That's better.” 
spoke approvingly. 


Doctor Bentiron 
“You, too, Reh- 
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burger. Quit ramping around; let me 
think, if you can’t.” 

The big police officer sat down on the 
desk corner. The alienist yawned, 
puffed his cigaretie to a glow, and 
dropped ashes on the rug. 

“Now,” he went on, each deliberate 
word accompanied by a little jet of 
smoke, “‘let’s begin; preferably at the b 
ginning. Morel, when did you mide 
your cultures ?” 

“Three days ago.” 

“Txactly. Seven of them, you said?” 

Morel nodded. 

“Umphf. Yes.” He picked up the 
Star, “‘*The seven vials of the wrath 
of God,’” he read. ‘‘Now, my children, 
what does that suggest to you?” 

He looked at neither of the others, but 
blinked inscrutably at the bare wall, 
long, narrow eyes dull and blank in his 
hawk’s face. After a moment he an- 
swered himself. 

, evidently. Oh, well. At 
the thief was not a trained 


“ Nothing 
any rate 
man.’ 

1 


wehburever 


bewildered but 
hopeful. He was out of his depth, and 
knew it. But Doctor Morel shook his 
head. 

“T don’t 

The alienist favored him with the 
merest flicker of one sardonic eye and 


looked 


see it,”’ he objected. 


inhaled deeply. 

“Because, my son, he took seven cul- 
tures. \ bacteriologist would have 
taken one, or more likely none at all. 
He’d have inoculated fresh bouillon 
from your stock cultures. He’d know 
he could make as many more as he 
wanted, by transplanting.’’ 

Morel nodded grudgingly. “Maybe 
he did it as a blind,” he suggested. 

. Doctor Bentiron only raised one eye- 
brow and went on. “An unscientific 
thief, then; also, a lunatic. Why? 
Well, would any sane man steal plague 
bacilli? [ven you don’t make pets of 
them, do your Moreover, he took seven 
cultures. Obviously, because seven is 
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the perfect number; because it has a 
mystical significance. There were the 
‘seven churches,’ you know—and the 
‘seven candlesticks.’ Also the ‘seven 
vials of wrath’—which brings us to the 
Star's article. Last night, probably 
around eleven o'clock, somebody tele- 
phoned the New York Star, calling him- 
self the Archangel Michael. He declared 
that the first of the seven vials of the 
wrath of God ‘was outpoured upon the 
city even now!’ Umphf! Yes. Ex- 
actly.” 

He paused to roll another cigarette. 
The others waited for him, absorbed, 
breathless. 

“The seven vials,” he resumed pres- 
ently, “contained ‘grievous plagues,’ if I 
remember my Scriptures. And there’s 
not much difference between a vial and 
a test tube. Let us construct a hypoth- 
esis. 

“We presuppose an uneducated man, 
a paranoic with a delusional trend of re- 
ligious coloring. He imagines himself 
the Archangel Michael, commissioned by 
God to carry out the prophecies of the 
sixteenth chapter of the Book of Reve- 
lation, which concerns the vials of the 
wrath of God. He steals seven cultures 
of the bacillus of bubonic plague, in- 
forms the press, and pours out the first 
vial. And it seems to have spattered 
over police headquarters.” 

Again Doctor Morel shook his head. 
“We don’t know where these men got 
their infection,” he objected. “It may 
have been miles away.” 

The alienist’s long, dull eye flickered 
toward him. “Umphf,” he commented 
in the same dry fashion. ‘Where does 
Fournier live, inspector ?” 

“Up in the Bronx; Webster Avenue.” 

“And the other—O’Connor ?” 

“Out in Flatbush, I think.” 

“Exactly. The men live ten miles 
apart. One is an inspector; the other 
ranks as a patrolman, doesn’t he? Yes. 
So their social relations were probably 
not intimate. But they worked down 
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here all day in the same room and both 
developed the plague at the same time. 
Where is it most likely that they got 
the infection?” 

Yawning, Doctor Bentiron heaved his 
lean length laboriously up and slouched 
toward the door. 

“Where you going?” 
burger. 

“To Fournier’s office, obviously; the 
probable site of infection. Maybe we'll 
find the bugs that bit two harmless 
cops.” 

The prospect did not seem to perturb 
him; and, with the unconscious cour- 
age of the physician, to whom patho- 
genic bacteria are commonplace, Morel 
followed unhesitatingly. The chief in- 
spector hung back; in that room two 
men had been stricken with probable 
death. Then he hurried after the others, 
cursing his own cowardice. 








asked Reh- 


CHAPTER IV. 
TWO OF THE VIALS, 


OCTOR BENTIRON stood in the 
center of the room, leaning for- 
ward from the waist, thumbs in belt. 
His head was cocked to one side; his 
drooping cigarette threatened to scorch 
his short, untidy beard. His wide-set 
gray eyes drifted vaguely. 

A little group of white-clad men ap- 
peared in the doorway; they carried 
strange-looking apparatus. About them 
clung a penetrating odor of formalde- 
hyde. 

“Go away, boys,” ordered Doctor 
Bentiron dully. ‘Wait a bit; can’t let 
you fumigate just yet.” 

Turning from them, he lounged to- 
ward the wide littered shelf which ran 
down one side of the room. 

*Bombs—bombs!” He sighed. 
“How folks do love the good and great. 
What’s this, Rehburger ?” 

With a languid thumb he indicated a 
tight-wrapped cylindrical package, sealed 
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clumsily with purple wax. It was ad- 
dressed to “R. Louder Griffiths.” 

“That?” said the chief inspector. 
“Fournier was telling me about it. Said 
there’d be nothing in it but sticky ground 
glass. He opened another just like it 
the other day, addressed to the mayor, 
Had some Scripture text in the bot- 
tom. 

“Ground glass!’’ repeated the alien- 
ist, almost with emphasis. “Sticky 
ground glass. Umphf! Was that Bible 
verse from Revelation, now ?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Rehburger, 
uncomprehending; but Doctor Morel 
gazed at his colleague in mingled admi- 
ration and horror. “I think it’s around 
somewhere. Here!” 

“Stop!” Doctor Bentiron said sud 
denly, his drawl gone. ‘Don’t touch 
we!” 

The other drew back, startled 

Doctor Bentiron came closer and 
over the table. Still lying on the stift 
paper which had wrapped it was a six- 
inch pasteboard cylinder, its screw cap 
removed. Beside it was a little heap of 
stuff like damp sugar. 


4 





bent 


Looks like a board-of-health dip-cul- 
ture container,” 
“That’s why I noticed the other.” He 
rolled it gingerly over with a match, 


said the  alienist. 


which he straightway dropped on the 
paper. “You got any like it at the lab 
oratory, Morel?” 

“Of course; it’s a regular culture 
mailer. What of it?” 

“Umphf. Only this; if you count 
your supply, I have a nickel that says 
you'll find seven of them missing.’ 

“What do you mean by that?” sput 
tered the little man. 

sut Doctor Bentiron still stooped over 
the table, poking delicately with match 
ends at the sticky granular mess 

“Powdered glass, all right,’ he mut- 
tered. “Smells like beef broth, too 
And here’s the text.” 

He spread out a crumpled bit of 
cheap, blue-lined tablet paper. crusted 


ca 
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like a Christmas card with shining par- 
ticles. On it was one brief line of writ- 
ing, in a cramped, painful scrawl: 

See Revelations, ch. xvi. vs. 2. 

“Umphf 
burger ?” 

The inspector pawed at his grizzled 
head. “I guess so,” he answered 
“Chaplain.” 

He disappeared, returning in a mo- 
ment with a slender black book. Doc- 
tor Bentiron leafed it through. 

“Here we are. Revelation, sixteenth 
chapter—Pour out the vials of the 
wrath of God.’ Second yerse: ‘And the 
first went and poured out his vial upon 
the earth; and there fell a noisome and 
grievous sore upon the men,’ [:xactly.’ 

Working with the utmost caution not 
to touch it, he rolled container, wrap- 
per, and contents together in a news 


zot a Bible about, Reh- 


paper. 

“Here, Morel,” said he. “That’s the 
first vial; and the first of your seven 
missing cultures, with only two infec 
tions to its discredit—so far. And here,” 
picking up the unopened parcel, ‘is the 
second vial, unless I’m greatly mistaken 
The mayor first, then Griffiths; poli- 
tics, then finance. Take ’em along, Mo- 
rel; smear ‘em, culture ’em, and you'll 
get back part of your stolen bugs, any- 
now 

He turned toward the door. ‘Here, 
boys,’ he called to the board-of-health 
operatives. ‘‘Come in and get to work. 
Put ninety-five per cent carbolic all 
around here, and on the desk, too. Then 
seal up and use formaldehyde. Better 
fumigate three times, at forty-eight- 
hour intervals, before you open up 
Leave everything as it is, Rehburger; 
don’t even try to take out any records 
\nd you, boys—when you're through 
here, stop downstairs ; have Doctor Lar- 
cum give you each a shot of serum. He 
must have some by this time. You see 
to that, Morel; you’ve got the Haffkine 
serum at your shop, haven’t you? Ex- 
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actly. Rehburger and I had better have 
a shot, too—just to be on the safe side.” 

The three investigators filed out, leav- 
ing the office to the board of health’s 
fumigating squad. 


CHAPTER V. 
DANIEL. 


BAcK in the chief inspector’s office, 

Doctor Bentiron dropped once 
more into that bewildered official’s pet 
chair. 

“Umphf,” he grunted, depositing a 
million deaths upon the desk. “T’ll feel 
safer when we get these bugs back in 
the laboratory.” 

Mechanically he set about the fabri- 
cation of another cigarette, while the 
others waited. Patently Doctor Bent- 
iron was in charge of the situation. 

He exhaled a vast cloud of smoke. 
“Ours is a clever lunatic,” he vouch- 
safed. He might have been comment- 
ing upon a surgeon’s technique. “He 
put powdered glass into his containers, 
then poured plague cultures over it. 
His note was at the bottom, of course; 
one couldn’t fish it out without covering 
his fingers with sticky bits of glass. And 
when the victim brushed them off a few 
pieces worked under the skin, carrying 
the bugs with them. You know, plague 
is usually transmitted by the bite of in- 
fected fleas; but this was much surer. 
Our lunatic overlooked one little thing 
only: public men are suspicious of such 
packages. They look like gas-pipe 
bombs. Otherwise, his honor the mayor 
and Mr. R. Louder Griffiths would now 
be down with the plague, instead of two 
insignificant cops—in which case our 
paranoic would probably be free to open 
his third vial.” 

Doctor Morel had been fidgeting and 
grimacing all through this long didactic 
speech. Now he broke forth. 

“No doubt—no doubt!” His reedy 
voice was irritable. “Let me remind 
you that he’s not caught yet. All this 


reasoning may be very clever; but why 
don’t you do something? If you're 
right, some madman has my cultures, 
and God alone knows what he’s doing 
with them now. Good heavens, Bent- 
iron! Won't anything stir you up? 
You've no more blood than a fish.” 

“Umphf,” Doctor Bentiron replied, 
unmoved. ‘Don’t be an ass.” He slid 
farther down in his chair, crossing his 
thin legs. His long dull eyes brooded 
upon vacancy 

“No,” he continued in the same flat 
drawl, “‘such problems are solved by 
thought. Iver try that, Morel, old top?” 

The bacteriologist mumbled _ pro- 
fanely. Doctor Bentiron ignored him, 
to address the chief inspector. 

“Any suggestions?” 

That official’s face of an intelligent 
pig did not change He was not with- 
out discernment, this man Rehburger . 

“You deal ‘em, doctor,” he invited. 
“J’'m sitting in.” 

“Umphf,” agreed the doctor. “Well, 
then: Day before yesterday the cultures 
were stolen. Yesterday the first pack- 
age was sent to the mayor, and got in 
its work dawn here. Am [I right?’ 

“Professor Morel said three days,” 
objected Rehburger. , 

“This is the third,” Morel explained, 
flushing. 

“Exactly. ‘Three days’ sounded so 
much longer.” The alienist grinned 
faintly. “Well, Griffiths got his this 
morning. I infer, therefore, that our 
paranoic works on schedule. He’s prob- 
ably busy all day. To-night he will pre- 
pare and mail his third bacteriological 
bomb, and somebody else will be fa- 
vored in the morning—unless we pre- 
vent. We have, then, until supper time, 
at least, before he’ll make a move; and 
until nine to-morrow before any one 
else is endangered—time enough, if need 
be, to publish a warning in the news- 
papers. Meanwhile, let us proceed in 
an orderly fashion. Morel wants us to 
run around in circles, emitting frenzied 
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cries; but that’s undignified—and ex- 
hausting. 

“Instead, let’s sum up. As you know, 
perhaps, paranoia is a disease of late 
middle life, and rarely occurs in women, 
We have, then, a man of from fifty to 
sixty years, uneducated, overreligious, 
who knows that cultures of Kitasato’s 
bacillus are deadly, and who has access 
to your incubators, Morel.” 

The bacteriologist started violently. 
“Nonsense!” he cried. “Ridiculous! 
Are you suggesting that one of my peo- 
ple stole them?” 

Doctor Bentiron’s reply was unin- 
formative, ‘“Umphf,” said he. ‘“Let’s 
go. Better come along, Rehburger ; this 
seems reasonably important.” 

The chief inspector called a depart- 
ment car, and presently the oddly as- 
sorted trio disbarked before the grim 
red-brick bulk of the Lawton Labora- 
tories. A faint odor of chemicals hung 
in the air, mingling with the varied per- 
fumes of New York’s East Side. Above 
the rumbling of ash carts, the shrill 
r-r-ring of a passing ambulance, sounded 
whings and yelps from the roof cages, 
full of animals to be used for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Doctor Morel led them in. Here 
none smiled at his hairless chin, his head 
of a preternaturally wise infant; here 
he was chief. His meager chest 
swelled ; he strutted before them. 

Inspector Rehburger, huge and solid 
in’ his gold-braided uniform, clumped 
martially after; the alienist trailed 
wearily in the rear. His loose joints 
sagged as though there were no pith left 
in him. 

Morel led down a long hall, heavy 
with the scent of drugs, and into a spa- 
cious, north-lighted laboratory office. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” he invited, 
“and i 

The alienist cut him short. “Here,” 
he said, thrusting out the packages 
which he still carried. ‘Have these 





opened, smeared, and cultured first.” 
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Morel took the bundles, laid them on 
a long glass-topped table and paused to 
slip on heavy rubber gloves. He no 
longer appeared ineffectual; now his 
movements were deft and assured. 

Taking the sealed parcel first, he cut 
the string, broke the seals, and un- 
wrapped a pasteboard carton exactly 
ke the other. He unscrewed its cap 
and dumped a quantity of sticky crystals 
upon a glass tray. 

“More ground glass and bouillon,” 
he reported. “And here’s a bit of paper 
at the bottom.” 

‘And on it,” suggested Doctor Bent- 
iron, “in the same handwritiag, ‘Reve- 
lation, xvi. 3?’ ” 

Morel nodded. Rehburger gave the 
apathetic speaker an admiring look. 

“Umphf.” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“That refers to the second vial; it was 
poured out on the sea. I wonder how 
our lunatic got around that?” 

“Mr. Griffiths is president of the In- 
ternational, Mercantile Marine Corpo- 
ration,” suggested Rehburger diffidently. 

The doctor blinked at him in vague 
approval. “‘Well done, cop!” he ap- 
plauded. “T could make a psychiatrist 
out of you.” 

Morel touched a button, and an or- 
derly appeared; a severe-looking man 
of fifty-odd, gray mustached, gray faced, 
with deepset eyes. 

“Yes, doctor ?” 

“Oh, Daniel—er, that is, Tom; ask 
Doctor Josephson to step here, please.” 

The orderly nodded. “Yes, Doctor 
Morel,” he answered respectfully, and 
turned away with a crackling of crisp 
white coat. Despite his painful brisk- 
ness, his hobbling gait and gnarled 
rheumatic hands told of fast-coming age 
and infirmity. 

“Poor old Tom,” Doctor Morel said, 
almost affectionately. ‘He can’t last 
much longer. He’s been here thirty 
years now.” 

“You called him Daniel,” began Doc- 
tor Bentiron—but the door opened again 





























and Doctor Josephson entered, eye 
shaded, goggled and clad in the long, 
dusterlike coat of the laboratory worker. 

“Oh, Josephson,” greeted his chief, 
already busy with slides and _ stains, 
“take smears of these two specimens 
and stain for Bacillus pestis. Then plate 
both specimens and culture them 
through.” 

The taciturn Josephson nodded, took 
samples with a flamed platinum loop 
and disappeared. 

He had scarcely gone when Doctor 
Morel whirled on his stool, almost up- 
setting his big microscope. 

“You're right, Bentiron,’ he pro- 
claimed. “It’s plague; I’m sure of it.” 
He prodded the sticky masses with a 
gloved finger, gloating upon them. “Ba- 
cillus pestis; millions and billions of ’em. 
The deaths of a whole city full, right 
there, Rehburger !” 

The big policeman drew away, shiver- 
ing. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“That’s that. Now then, what employ- 
ees have access to your incubators?” 

Morel glared at him. “All my peo- 
ple are perfectly trustworthy,” he re- 
torted. 

The alienist was unimpressed. “Have 
you any particularly religious orderly ?” 
he inquired. 

“Why—why, yes. There’s Daniel— 
Tom, that is. He was just in here. 
But he’s perfectly reliable; been here 
thirty years. Why, he tends my pri- 
vate incubators!” 

“From which 
stolen 7” 

“Quite so! 
to me.” 

“Umphf,” Doctor Bentiron said. “I 
thought you called him Daniel ?” 

Morel grinned. “Just a nickname. 
The students got to calling him ‘Book o’ 
Daniel’ because he was forever quoting 
the prophets to them, and we've all 
taken it up this last year or two. His 
name is really Tom—Tom—why, I 
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those cultures were 


Tom reported the theft 
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don’t know his last name; never remem- 
ber hearing it.” 

Doctor Bentiron stared dully out of 
the window. “Here he comes now,” 
he said. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FIVE—BY THE CLOCK. 


HE orderly hobbled across the floor. 
“Doctor Josephson’s compliments, 
sir,” he reported, “and he says them is 
plague bacilluses sure enough, he 
thinks, sir. And he’s started the plates.” 
“Tom,” Doctor Bentiron said indif- 
ferently. 

“Sir’’? The orderly faced him, re- 
spectfully sedate. 

“They say you’re a Bible student, 
Tom.” 

The orderly glanced at his chief, as 
for permission. Morel nodded. 

“I’m a great reader of the Word, sir,” 
he answered with modest pride. 

“Exactly.” The alienist’s voice was 
dry and dull as ever, but in some way 
it carried a_ subtle encouragement. 
“Now, I’ve heard. it said that the 
prophecies of Revelation were being 
fulfilled; that the Great War was the 
battle of Armageddon. What do you 
think about it?” 

The old man straightened; his shaggy 
brows worked up and down, his deep- 
set eyes burned. 

“No, sir,” he answered, respectfully 
but positively. “No, sir! The Word 
tells of wars and rumors of wars, and 
about signs and portents in the heav- 
ens. That would be these here flying 
machines, I’m thinking. But Armaged- 





don is not yet, sir—not until He 
broke off short. 
“Yes?” prompted his questioner. 


“And are any of the prophecies ful- 
filled ?” 

“Oh, sure, sir. Yes. I may be 
wrong, but as I read it we've passed 
Revelation, chapter thirteen. The 
beast with seven heads,’ sir—that was 
Germany, with its emperor and kings, 














that overcame the saints f’r a season 
and was wounded with th’ sword but 
still lives. And then the other beast 
would be them bolsheviks, and its two 
horns in Lenine an’ Trotsky. Yes, sir; 
the sickle is in the harvest, even now!” 
His husky voice deepened, grew louder ; 
he gestured with twisted, rheumatic 
hands. “This great Babylon shall fall! 
Ain’t I seen the sign in the heavens, ac- 
cording to Revelation, fitteen, one? 
The days of the seven last plagues is 
here, sir!” 

With shaking hands he fumbled in a 
pocket and drew out a copy of that 
morning’s Star, folded to show a cer- 
tain headline. 

“Lookit!”” he chattered, his great eye- 
brows working up and down. “Lookit! 
Even this godless paper knows it. The 
seven vials of the wrath of God is 
opened up, sir, and this great Babylon 
shall be destroyed and her smoke shall 
rise forever and ever!” 

He threw his arms abroad and stood 
panting. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron plac- 
idly. “You speak as one having au- 
thority.”” 

The other turned a working face upon 
him ; his whole body shook visibly. “Au- 
thorty:” he raged. “Authority? Has 
it not been revealed to me, in a vision 
of the night? Sure, I saw the wondrous 
sign in the heavens, and even this pa- 
per”—he shook it in their faces—‘‘even 
this godless paper bears me out. Reve- 
lation, sixteen, two and three—sure, the 
first vial and the second vial is poured 
out already!” 

Doctor Bentiron checked him. ‘The 
second vial?” he said quickfy. “Tom, 
the Star only speaks of the first!” 

During this colloquy Morel had 
stared at his employee with much the 
expression of a man whose pet dog has 
gone mad. Amazement, reproach, and 
horror were mingled in his look; now 
he could contain himself no longer 

“Tom!” he burst forth. “Tom! You 
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old—old——-_ You stole those cultures 
yourself!” 

The orderly stopped short. A film 
spread over his hot eyes. A mask of 
crafty stubbornness covered his excite- 
ment. 

“I’ve been here a long time, Doctor 
Morel,” he answered respectfully, “and 
nobody’s said anything against me be- 
fore. It ain't fair nor right, sir, to be 
talking that way.” 

Injured innocence rang in his voice, 
but his strange eyes wavered. 

Doctor Bentiron directed a scathing 
glance at his host. “Idiot,” he intoned 
dryly; “imbecile! See what. you’ve 
done.” 

The bacteriologist flushed. “Tom 
never talked like that before,” he de- 
fended himself. 

“Umphf,” Doctor Bentiron _ said. 
“You didn’t know how to start him 
off. And when I got him going, you 
had to butt in—in ample time to keep 
us from finding out anything. He 
won’t talk now; will you, Tom?” 

The orderly bent his head to hide a 
cunning smile. “There’s nothing for 
me to say, sir,” he answered. 

“Umpht,” the alienist said, unsur- 
prised. ‘Yes; exactly. Well, we'll just 
keep you here, my friend, while we 
search your room.” 

fom said nothing. His manner was 
unruffled, confident. He glanced at the 
oftice clock with another crafty, secret 
smile 

“Have somebody in to watch him, 
Rehburger,” directed the alienist. “Bem 
ter get a cop. And we'll see what we 
can do.” 

He glanced again at old Tom’s com- 
posed face, and scowled. “I don’t like 
this,” he confessed. ‘Morel, you've 


made a mess of things!” 

While a patrolman, called in from the 
street, watched the old orderly’s every 
movement, the three investigators gath- 
ered in the hall. 

“He wouldn't keep the stuff here,” 
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decided the alienist; “but he must have 
it where it’s easy to get at. It'll be in 
some sort of homemade incubator, too; 
he knows that much. In his own room, 
therefore, where nobody would ask in- 
convenient questions. Where does he 
live, Morel?” 

The little bacteriologist blinked. 
“Why,” he hesitated. “Why, I don’t 
know. Never heard. You know how 
it is, with these old chaps; they get to 
be fixtures; 6ne takes them for granted. 
Tom was always here on time.” 

“And as long as he wasn’t late, he 
could havé slept on the roof with the 
guinea pigs, for all you cared,” finished 
Doctor Bentiron. “Oh, well, find out 
Scatter, you and Rehburger ; go through 
the place; ask everybody. We've got 
to get his address!” 

So the two men began their search. 
Doctor Bentiron returned to Morel’s 
office, moved its most comfortable chair 
into a corner, and sat there, relaxed, im- 
mobile, smoking one cigarette after an- 
other. He said nothing. His dull nar- 
row eyes brooded upon the wall before 
him. He seemed half asleep. 

Time dragged inexorably on; two 
o’clock came, and gree. Morel and 
Rehburger continued their fruitless 
quest ; but no one in all that great build- 
ine knew where old Tom lived. 

Doctor Bentiron sat still, smoking 
and pondering. The pile of ashes and 
cigarette butts beside his chair grew 
higher ; he smoked faster and faster, un- 
til the air about him was blue. 

Across the office old Tom sat in a 
straight-backed chair, gnarled hands idle 
in his lap, calm and untroubled. Again 
and again he glanced at the office clock, 
always with that secret smile. 

No one thought of lunch. A sense of 
impending horror grew and grew until 
the tension became unbearable. Only 
the old ordertx seemed untouched by it. 

At last Doctor Bentiron heaved him- 
self up. His face was as placid as ever ; 
but his lean fingers bungled a fresh 
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cigarette, tearing its paper. He lounged 
out into the hall, to find Doctor Morel 
there alone, gnawing his finger nails. 

The alienist raised one eyebrow. 

“No use,” Morel confessed hopelessly. 
“Nobody knows anything about it. Reh- 
burger’s gone to that cigar store on the 
corner. There’s a clerk there——” 

“Umphf,” Doctor Bentiron _ said. 
“Morel, [I’m uneasy. The old man’s too 
confident; and he keeps watching the 
clock. What time does he go off duty ?” 

“At four. He’s due back at six in the 
morning, to feed the animals.” 

“And it’s after four now. Morel, he’s 
looking for something to happen at a 
certain time. I don’t like it.” 

He turned back into the office. 

“Take him out,” he told the police- 
“Keep him in the hall for a while 

and watch him!” 

Left alone, the alienst set a chair be- 
neath the clock. With a shamefaced 
elartee over his shoulder he climbed on 
it, and set the clock hands ahead thirty 
minutes. 

‘I don’t know,” he muttered. “I 
lon’t know what it means; but this 
might give us a little leeway.” 

He strolled back into the hall. Reh- 
burger had returned, alone. 

“Nothing doing. But that fellow 
thinks maybe old George, down at the 
He’s seen ’em 


man. 


morgue, might know. 
take the car together.” 
“Go get him!” Doctor Bentiron said 
curtly. 

The chief inspector hurried out and 
in ten minutes returned with old George, 
the lame morgue keeper, still shirt- 
sleeved and rubber-aproned. His cal- 
loused fingers were thread-scarred, tied 
here and there with dirty rags ; he leaned 
on a crooked cane and grinned tooth- 
lessly. 

“Take Tom away,” ordered Doctor 
3entiron, and the orderly was led back 
into his chief's office. 

“Now, George—do you 
name, and where he lives?” 
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“Who? Ol’ Tom McGuire? Sure 

do I, sorr; ’r at least, I think so. I 
was there wanst, f’r a bit of a night- 
cap.” 
Through the open door of Morel’s of- 
fice came the mellow tones of the wall 
clock, striking five. At the sound old 
Tom laughed aloud, hoarsely,  tri- 
umphantly. 





CHAPTER VII. 
BY THE HAND OF A CHILD. 
OCTOR BENTIRON whirled on 
his heel. His face was white. He 
hurried down the hall. 

Old Tom was standing beneath the 
clock, arms spread in a gesture of tri- 
umph. His shaggy brows worked; his 
eyes blazed. Seeing the alienist, he 
laughed again, crazily. 

“Tt’s done!” he said gloatingly. ‘It’s 
done an’ over with now! You think 
y’rselves very clever, th’ lot of yez, but 
the mar-rak of th’ beast is in y’r fore- 
heads. Who are you, or the likes of 
you, to interfere with the Lord’s 
anointed ? Sure, it’s done an’ over with; 
the vials of the wrath of God is all 
poured out!” 

Doctor Bentiron gripped the old man’s 
shoulder. So fierce was the look in the 
doctor’s eyes that the orderly quailed 
beneath their glare. 

“What do you mean?” Doctor Bent- 
iron demanded. “Explain!” 

“Leave me loose; you hurt. Sure, my 
little girl done it. If I wasn’t home on 
time, she’s to pour ’em all out th’ windy. 
It’s done now.” 

“What’s under your window? An- 
swer me, man!” In the physician’s 
cruel grip the old man staggered and 
swayed. 

“Underneath? Sure. It’s a kinder- 
garten! <A roof kindergarten, full of 
little kids, t’ carry the curse home t’ th’ 
inhabitants of Babylon, th’ wicked!” 

There was a stunned silence. Awe- 


stricken, horrified, all who heard stared 
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at each other, open-mouthed. Morel 
swallowed with a queer, clicking sound ; 
Rehburger sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, th’ poor little kids!” 

Suddenly galvanized, Doctor Bent- 
iron leaped into action. He loosed 
Tom’s shoulder so that the old man 
stumbled and fell. 

“Come, men,” he urged them. “We've 
got half an hour. I set the clock ahead. 
You, George, show us the way. 
Come!” 

Stooping, he gripped the old orderly’s 
collar and jerked him upright; catch- 
ing the morgue keeper’s arm, he hur- 
ried out. Rehburger and Morel, in- 
fected by his enérgy, tumbled after him. 

The police car stood at the curb; see- 
ing this frantic exodus, its chauffeur 
started his engine. 

“In front, Rehburger 
alienist. “Clear the way!” 

He shoved old Tom into the tonneau 
and clambered after, still gripping the 
morgue keeper’s arm; Morel climbed in 
last, and they were off with a jerk. 

Doctor Bentiron transfixed the orderly 
with a stare so menacing that even the 
fanatic was cowed. 

“Move,” he sajd softly, “just move 
once, and [’ll kill you, Tom!” 

He turned his head. “Up in Har- 
lem, you said. What street?” 

“East Wan Hunderd an’ Siventy-siv- 
enth, th’ Bronx, sorr, I th-think,” stam- 
mered the morgue keeper, who alone un- 
derstood nothing of this strange affair. 

“Think!” Doctor Bentiron said. 
“You'd best be sure!” 

“T—I am, sorr!”’ 

And so began a wild ride northward. 
The heavy car leaped and swayed, tear- 
ing through traffic at a dangerous speed. 
Its siren sounded constantly ; Rehburger 
urged the reckless chauffeur to fresh 
recklessness. In the rear, old Tom was 
sunk into lethargy. His head was 
bowed ; his lips moved soundlessly. The 
morgue keeper kept up a patter of 
frightened prayers; Morel was crying 
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openly. Tears hopped down his cheeks. 
“Oh, those little, little children!’ He 
sobbed. “I’ve got three myself, Bent- 
iron!” 

Doctor Bentiron, braced in a corner, 
had resumed his impassive mask. He 
no longer showed any agitation, but he 
glanced at his watch continually. 

Up Fifth Avenue the car roared, cut- 
out open, while the traffic opened before 
them. Their siren blasted a path, like 
the trumpets of Joshua before Jericho 
They were through and away—across a 
Harlem River bridge, bounding over the 
uneven pavements of the Bronx. 

“Eight minutes,” warned 
Bentiron. 

They clamored up Webster Avenue, 
rounded a corner on two wheels, skid- 
ded into a hydrant, crumpling one 
fender. 

‘How far?” cried Rehburger. 

“Next corner, sorr!’’ answered old 
George shrilly. 

With screaming brakes the big car 
slid to a stop, piling its occupants 
against seat back and windshield. They 
tumbled out. 

Doctor Bentiron was first; he still 
gripped old Tom. “May need him get- 
ting in,” he muttered grimly. Pd 

“Which floor?” 

The alienist looked up. Next the cor- 
ner building, and one story lower, was 
a converted private residence. It bore 
a neat sign; “Miss Ransom’s Private 
Kindergarten.” . 

“Top!” he snapped, dashing into the 
hallway. 

Up four flights of steep stairs they 
stumbled, panting, breathless, trembling 
with excitement and impending horror. 

Doctor Bentiron glanced at his watch. 

“One minute !”’ 

“Front or back?” 

Old George shook a bewildered head. 
Rehburger thrust a burly shoulder 
against a door; it quivered; a panel 
cracked. 

Tom, still helpless in the alienist’s 
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grasp, grinned covertly; reawakened 
hope gleamed in his sunken eyes. 

“Not that—not that! Rear flat!” 
cried Doctor Bentiron. 

Leaving an outraged, kimono-clad 
housewile to gape from her shattered 
door, they all raced down the dark hall. 

“Time's up!’ said Doctor Bentiron 
grimly, hand on the door. 

It was unlocked. They all piled into 
a meanly furnished sitting room, whose 
one window was open. 

“Pour, Betty—pour ‘em out!” 
screamed old Tom. 

A little girl of ten years turned from 
the cheap alarm clock, whose hands 
showed precisely five o’clock, and started 
for the wall cupboard. 

With maniacal strength old Tom tore 
away, crossed the room in one bound 
and snatched open the cupboard deor. 
A lighted lamp tumbled to the floor. 

He snatched a cotton-stoppered test 
tube from its rack—the fury of his grip 
crushed its fragile glass—and turned at 
bay. 

He menaced them with a kitchen knife 
dipped in the deadly virus. 

“It’s the plague,” he warned them. 
“Wan step, an’ I’ll cut ye!” 

All shrank away; Rehburger drew his 
revolver. 

Bewildered and frightened, the little 
girl began to cry. Doctor Bentiron 
patted her shoulder soothingly, drew her 
behind him and out into the hall. 

They were at a deadlock. Old’ Tom 
began to inch toward the open window, 
the broken vial in his hand still half 
full. Rehburger raised his pistol. 

“No,” whispered Doctor Bentiron. 

He drew on thick dogskin gloves, then 
slipped off his coat and wrapped it about 
one arm. He advanced slowly, his face 
calm. 

“I don’t agree with you, Tom,” he 
began casually. “Your reading is all 
wrong. We haven't reached the days 
spoken of in the sixteenth chapter. How 








do you explain the ninth chapter of 
Revelation’ How about the mountain 
of fire being cast into the sea? That 
hasn’t happened.” 

The old man looked at him scornfully. 
“Ye’re no Bible student,” he said sneer- 
ingly. “It’s easy explained. Anyways, 
that’s in the eighth chapter, not the 
ninth,” 

Doctor Bentiron laughed aloud. 
“Nonsense! It’s the ninth. Don’t you 
know your Bible, man?” 

The old man frowned, his sinister pur- 
pose forgotten. ; 

“Ido! Ido so!” he answered, child- 
ishly indignant at the slur. “It’s the 
eighth chapter !” 

“You can’t prove it!” The other ad- 
vanced imperceptibly. 

“Prove it?’ cried Tom. 
here !” 

He dropped his knife. Still holding 
the broken test tube in his left hand, he 
caught up a Bible from the table and 
leafed its pages expertly. They were 
all interlined and scored with notes. 

“See there!” He _ pointed  tri- 
umphantly. “I told you it was the 
eighth chapter !” 

Doctor Bentiron stepped to his side. 

“Why, so it is!” He looked over the 
old man’s shoulder. “How stupid of— 
you!” 

His gloved right hand settled with 
a grip of steel upon the other’s left 
wrist. 

The fearful tension relaxed. Reh- 
burger’s breath came out in an audible 
grunt. Morel advanced, catching the 
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broken test tube deftly in a newspaper 
as it fell from the old man’s hand. 

“Hypodermic in my left hip pocket, 
Morel,” directed the alienist. ‘Give him 
a hundredth of hyoscine and a half of 
morphine—though he seems _ quiet 
enough now.” 

Indeed, old Tom was half fainting. 
The prolonged strain, and now this 
crushing of all his insane hopes, had 
been too much for him. 

“Poor devil!” Doctor  Bentiron 
sighed. ‘His days are numbered. Get 
an ambulance, Rehburger.” 

Tom waited docilely. His lined face 
was peaceful ; his lips moved beneath the 
clipped gray mustache; his eyes were 
beatific. At last the stretcher appeared. 

“Bellevue, 1  suppose—psychopathic 
ward?” inquired the chief inspector. 

Doctor Bentiron shook his head. 
“Contagious Disease Hospital,” he said, 
and pointed to the old man’s cut fingers. 
“Fournier and the other may possibly 
pull through; but poor Tom must have 
absorbed millions of plague bacilli.” 

Tom, strapped to his stretcher, dis- 
appeared into the hall. The alienist 
glanced about. 

“That ends the epidemic,” he de- 
clared. “Morel, there are four of your 
cultures untouched. Send for the board 
of health; here’s a horrid mess to clean 
up. Carbolic, corrosive sublimate, for- 
maldehyde, everything. Take no 
chances.” 

He turned to the forlorn child. 
“Come, baby,” he said invitingly. “Let’s 
go buy us a dolly.” 











DICTOGRAPHS FIGURE IN ARREST OF BROTHERS 


BY planting dictographs in the rooms occupied by Louis and Ernest Tonghini 

at New Brunswick, New Jersey, the police were able to get sufficient evidence 
against the brothers to justify them, they felt, in arresting the men. They are 
charged with grand larceny, in connection with the theft of sixty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of platinum from the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., at 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
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AMES WENDEL  JEN- 
KINS, who had been an 
assistant cashier at the Mer- 
chants’ Bank for nearly three 
years, and before that a bookkeeper, 
clerk, and telJer, put his desk in order 
with the utmost care. He went 
through the simple tricks of tossing 


pads and pens to their rightful place 





with measured melancholy. Yesterday, 
these acts had been mere routine, ht 
had done them a thousand times; to- 
day, they were ritual or rite. He never 
expected to do them again. 

It was closing hour that .summer’s 
afternoon at the bank; the bustle of 
employees preparing to leave was like 
the drone of some great hive. Three 
clerks, bending over ledges in search 
for elusive balances, alone remained 
quiet in the pervading stir. Jenkins 
drew on his coat, surreptitiously slipped 
a small automatic pistol from a desk 
drawer into his hip pocket, and stood 
for a moment very still—as if saying 
farewell, silently, to environs wherein 
he had spent a considerable share of his 
days. 

His pale-blue eyes, through thei 
heavy glasses, surveyed the place dully 
Two or three inquiries directed to him 
by passing workers at the Merchants’ 
fell on unhearing ears, and he did not 
reply. The questioners, however, 
thought nothing of his silence; to mos 
of them Jenkins had always been “the 
little grouch.” Finally, he closed the 
desk where he had counted thousands 
of other persons’ dollars, and without 
words to any one passed through the 
Merchants’ vaulted rotunda into the 


t 


street. 


He loitered a moment on the curb 
before the bank building. The traffic 
of the late summer afternoon passed 
him noisily. Homeward bound pedes- 
trians brushed and jostled him; auto- 
mobiles whirred by. But Jenkins 
hardly heard them, hardiy marked 
them. He was thinking, making plans. 
There were but two more things he 
desired to do in the world. One was 
to say good-by to a woman—a heauti 
ful woman; the’ other was to go home, 
to close tightly the windows and door 
of his room, and to turn on the gas. 
Should the last project fail, he had the 
automatic. He had decided; there was 
no other way. 

He had reviewed the incidents which 
resulted in this decision numerous 
times, and they had led him consistently 
to the same conclusion. Yet he could 
not refrain from wishing, as he looked 
back, that it all might have been other- 
wise, that his ~burdened, common- 
place life might have been the opti- 
mistic, carefree, and  venturesome 
course of those he considered more 
favored mortals. In a way, he ad- 
mitted, he had no one to blame save 
himself; still, he felt vaguely that the 
world in general had been a generous 
contributor to his failure. 

First, years ago, his mother had died ; 
then, later, his father was stricken with 
a strange paralysis that finally, after 
years of suffering, stilled his heart. 
During those years, Jenkins was forced 
to breast a rising tide of debt, bills 
from medical men, from sanitariums, 
from persons who promised cures, 
alone. His earnings, like piled sand, 
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ly before the tide, and he 
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was compelled to stifle many of his 
dearest desires. For instance, he had 
never married; he had never believed 
he could afford it. Clubs, amusements, 
men whose acquaintance he desired, 
he felt constrained to avoid. Such 
affiliations cost money. He became 
introspective, diffident. But he never 
welshed; he held, New Englander that 
he was, to the trail. 

Years passed. Jenkins acquired a 
slight scholarly stoop, and grew in- 
creasingly taciturn. At thirty-five, his 
fine dark hair had thinned atop his 
head; his face was permanently sal- 
lowed. Into his eyes crept a brooding 
quiet, sign of a fertile, repressed 
imagination. He was a good clerk; 
he could foot a column of figures as 
accurately, almost as quickly as an add- 
ing machine. In fact, some of the 
younger men at the Merchants’ came 
to call him “the animated adder.“ 

To the day, six weeks before that 
summer afternoon, Jenkins’ father 
died, and he went to the small town 
where was the sanitarium, and looked 
for the last time on the stern old man 
who had suffered so long and so well. 
When he returned to the bank, he cast 
up his accounts and discovered that the 
end of his burden carrying was in sight, 
that within a very short time he could 
pay all his debts. For a few moments 
there in the quiet office he enjoyed a 
curious sensation of freedom; despite 
his sorrow he was almost happy. 

He began to plan then to broaden 
his life, to make friends and keep them, 
to go where laughter and merriment 
were to be found. His loneliness in the 
world seemed suddenly overwhelming ; 


_ he realized what a solitary human he 


had become. “But now,” he thought, 
“T can afford friends; I am deserving 
of them.” 

Yet in this, too, he was disappointed ; 
the program was not so easy. It took 
him some time to understand; the 
habits of years were upon him like 
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strong, inflexible cords, and they held 
him back. Despite himself, he was still 
reticent, still difficult and unbending; 
his efforts at friendliness awkward and 
embarrassed. Men who had known 
him for years did not know how to 
take him; they were agreeable, but they 
did not seek his company. 

One morning shortly after his fa- 
ther’s death, he received a note from 
Arnold Rawson, the Merchants’ presi- 
dent, offering him a month’s vacation 
because of the strain “we all know you 
have been under.” Jenkins knew that 
Rawson was a good man, strong, fair 
dealing, and kind, yet the note only 
added to his bitterness. ‘Merely an 
official act,” Jenkins dubbed it; Raw- 
son might have stepped across the bank 
floor and extended his hand in friendly 
sympathy, but he chose to write. 
Jenkins threw the note on his desk. 
The world, it seemed, had treated him 
in that official manner all his life. 

It was that same afternoon, how- 
ever, that Jenkins met the beautiful 
woman, and he never considered the 
vacation again. For events crowded 
into his life thereafter; with the woman 
this matter of friendship was different. 
Standing there on the curb that after- 
noon, Jenkins, thinking of her, smiled 
morosely. It would be difficult to say 
good-by to her. 

He recalled the sunny day she first 
came into the bank, dressed in a modish 
suit of warm brown, in a wide picture 
hat, her blond hair showing golden 
beneath its edges, her manner that of 
the stranger. Everyone had turned to 
follow her with their eyes. The 
younger men had arranged ties; had 
preened their hair, but Jenkins, en- 
grossed in pessimism, was staring at 
the ink-incrusted well on his desk. It 
was inexplicable that she should pass 
down the line of glass and gilt com- 
partments, with their little wicket win- 
dows and name plates, until she reached 
his desk, but she did. 
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Jenkins heard a soft, resonant voice. 
He glanced up and found himself look- 
ing into smiling hazel eyes. He re- 
called she asked about the procedure 
in cashing checks, Her manner, her 
uncertainty appealed to him; he aided 
her eagerly. Her eyes seemed sympa- 
thetic, somehow, and Jenkins in his 
desert of loneliness was thrilled. She 
said she had never been in that city 
before; she was alone. Jenkins leaned 
far over his desk to talk to her, and 
when she had gone he had to stand 
some quiet joshing from others at the 
Merchants’, but the memory of her re- 
mained with him through the day. 

It was the next day, as he recalled 
it, that some one touched his elbow in 
the restaurant where he went for his 
noon meal. He turned and was look- 
ing down again into her eyes. There 
was some advice she wanted; he could 
not remember what it was. But Jen- 
kins, under spell of her friendliness, 
asked her to lunch with him. She ac- 
cepted, and Jenkins enjoyed himself 
during the next hour more than he had 
in any similar period since boyhood 

Weeks followed, weeks wherein 
Jenkins lived a life he often had con 
sidered, and never had indulged. Sup- 
pers, theaters, parties of gay people 
whom he met for the first time, games 
of cards and chance. And throughout, 
the beautiful woman was his com- 
panion. The period was intoxicating 
for Jenkins; it was as colorful, as 
adventurous as an “Arabian Nights’ ” 
tale, after his years of self-denial.. 

But that morning, six weeks after his 
father’s death, Jenkins found he was 
short $5,820 in his accounts at the bank. 
It was 
staggered him. 
the little slips of paper he had placed 
in his drawer in lieu of cash. Panic- 
stricken for the moment, he realized at 
length that he had been facing this 


cataclysmic. The discovery 


Feverishly he ran over 


situation for days, that he had shut his 
eyes to it because of the woman, be- 


cause of the bright world she had 
created for him, because of friends, the 
handshakes, the laughter, in his desert. 
The notice, quietly given, that the bank 
inspector might be expected at the 
Merchants’ “any time now” brought 
him sharply back to the facts before 
him. 

He endured a day of torture, but in 
the end he came to his decision calmly. 
He put the pads and pens in their right- 
ful places for the last time. After all, 
he thought, life had meant very little 
to him, and he might pass out quietly 
without any one being much disturbed. 
The shortage would be paid the Mer- 
chants’ by the bonding company, and in 
time the bonding company would be 
paid by other banks and bank em- 
His passing would cause no 
disturbance than a 


ployees. 
more permanent 
stone thrown into a placid pool. He 
thought of running away and dismissed 
the thought. He had no desire to be 
forever and always running away; then, 
too, the same stern quality that kept 
him loyal to his father’s needs through 
all the years just gone, told him he 
must account for his crime. He 
thought, too, of borrowing, but he knew 
no one would lend him the amount he 
had taken. 

The woman? Well, he must say 
good-by to her. He had no reason to 
believe she would deeply _regret his 
going. He was sorry their companion- 
ship must end, but, after all, he realized 
that he knew very little about her. She 
had been a delightful companion in his 
loneliness, and that had been all he had 
asked. 

He turned and walked slowly away 
from the bank, through the hurrying 
throng in the streets. The spell of ex- 
pected rest and recreation that crowns 
the end of the business day was lost 
on him. And after a little, he came to 
the small jewelry shop where he had 
promised to meet the woman. They 
were to dine together. 
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II. 


A few minutes later, Jenkins sat at 
a small table for cwo in the woman’s 
favorite nook at Shelly’s. Opposite 
him, Irene Rawn, as Jenkins had 
learned to call her, very beautiful with 
her mass of golden hair and tawny, 
long-lashed eyes, adjusted her feminine 
possessions, the mesh bag, the long 
gloves, a string of pearls, a gorgeous 
cloak. She was pictorial; her features 
just missed classic regularity. A trifle 
cold, perhaps heartless looking, Jenkins 
allowed, but striking enough to be, even 
at Shelley’s, the cynosure of many eyes. 

Mindful of his resolve, Jenkins felt 
a queer detached restfulness. It 
seemed he had been striving and desir- 
ing and planning in vain since boyhood. 
Now, it appeared, all that was passed. 
He was free for this little while, re- 
lieved of long responsibility. For the 
first time, he looked about Shelley’s as 
coolly as did his companion, surveyed 
the persons who were there, the ornate 
decorations, the shaded lights, and the 
flowers always to be found in the bril- 
liant place. Always, Jenkins’ diffidence 
had made him uneasy in Shelley’s, but 
to-night he did not care. He noticed 
everything ; he was surprised how inter- 
esting the commonplace incidents, the 
people, their manners, were, once he 
looked sharply. Life, now that he had 
resolved to leave it, was more inter- 
esting than it ever had been. 

He ordered a dinner of delicacy, tak- 
ing pleasure in it, and without consult- 
ing the rows of figures on the card. His 
companion, hearing him, watched in- 
tently, covertly, from under her lashes. 
She noted the readiness, the prodigality 
with which he gave instructions to the 
bending waiter. Jenkins might have 
seen her eyes narrow, but he did not 
look up. Quite evidently, she saw pe- 
culiar significance in his manner; he 
had spent large sums with her in Shel- 
ley’s on other occasions, but it had 


always been with the halting habit of 
the penny counter and the reckoner of 
costs. 

They were sipping their coffee when 
conversation between them lagged into 
silence, and Irene Rawn sensed that 
Jenkins was sitting very still, that he 
was regarding her with somber, 
thoughtful eyes. She made a brief, 
nervous inquiry. 

“This will be our last evening to- 
gether,” Jenkins told her directly. “I’m 
going away to-morrow, and I shall not 
return, probably; at least not until 
after you are gone. I expected to tell 
you later, but I couldn’t wait longer. 
I’m very sorry. You've been about the 
only real friend I’ve ever made.” 

Jenkins was no actor; and not even 
the heavy spectacles he wore could hide 
his expression of sadness. A _ subtle 
change came in his companion’s atti- 
tude, but it was lost on him. He was 
engrossed again in his habit of intro- 
spection. The woman leaned toward 
him, reached one white arm across the 
table. What appeared to Jenkins a 
grave concern, an anxiety was in her 
manner ; it aroused, astonished him. 

“Jim,” she asked with tense quiet, 
“what is it? You are in trouble. Tell 
me. Is it something at the bank?” 

Jenkins had never seen her eyes so 
softened, so concerned; her cold fea- 
tures so warmed with emotion. He 
understood that she cared! The struc- 
ture of calm decision he had reared 
that day at the bank toppled down about 
him. His hands on the table trembled. 

“Nothing, it’s nothing,” he stam- 
mered, choking. “I—you see, I must 
go away. They’ve sent me—a little 
trip on business.” 

But the woman saw through this; 
Jenkins did not divine how. Intuition, 
a woman’s intuition, he guessed. 

“Jim,” she cried, voice low and vi- 
brant, “is it possible you are short in 
your accounts? It is, it is! I can tell 
by the way you look at me. Oh, you’ve 
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deceived me-all along then. I thought 
you had money of your own. Never, 
never would I have permitted such ex- 
travagance. What were you thinking 
of?” 

Jenkins saw tears in her eyes. 

“No, no!’ he exclaimed. ‘Wait, let 
me tell you.” 

Sut the woman had already risen 
from her chair. She was putting on 
her cloak without waiting for aid. She 
was splendid in emotion; persons in 
Shelley’s turned toward her. 

“Come,” she urged, “we will go 
where we can talk. You must tell me. 
There must be a way out for you. Oh, 
I suppose you were going to commit 
suicide, or some such foolish thing. 
And all because of me. But we must 
save you. I cannot let you go.” 

Jenkins confusedly overpaid the bill 
and followed her from the restaurant. 
He was amazed. 

“Here you endanger your freedom, 


your reputation, your life, for me,” she 
whispered. 

In the little hall, where the cloak girl 
alone looked on, she turned to him 


dramatically. Tears trembled on her 
long lashes, but she was smiling. She 
seized his hands. Her finger febrile 
in excitement. 

“T have a plan,” she whispered. “I 
can save you. Oh, I’m so glad! Let’s 
hurry !” 

Jenkins followed her eagerly, and the 
automatic became strangely heavy, a 
symbol of sinister things in the face of 
great happiness. 


IIT. 


Jenkins returned to the Merchants’ 
the next morning, and resumed his 
work. The return was part of the plan 
the beautiful woman had outlined and 
urged. It was a simple plan, involving, 
as she nervously explained it, “merely 
a further theft of $20,000 and an inter- 
view with the bank’s president, who- 
ever he may be.” 


Yet Jenkins was nervous and distrait. 
He kept the automatic in his hip pocket, 
where it bothered him throughout the 
day, suggesting always the danger of 
his situation. But he wanted it always 
ready ; he dared not be without it. 

Through three days, then, he watched 
for an opportunity to carry out the 
“simple plan.” Hardly a word passed 
his tightened lips during the period; he 
could not trust himself to speak cas- 
ually to any one. Once or twice a day 
he asked Smithson, whose working 
compartment was next his own, whether 
any further reports had been heard as 
to the inspector’s visit. But no further 
news was forthcoming. His hands, 
usually steady, began to tremble. Vari- 
ous noises in the bank, steps, voices, 
had poignant meaning for him; he lis- 
tened for them, tried to figure out their 
meaning without turning his head, or 
appearing interested. He eyed stran- 
gers furtively. And there were times 
when he wanted to scream his secret up 
to the deep vault above his head, to hear 
it reverberate through the great arch. 

Each evening he hurried from the 
bank as from some chamber of tortures. 
He hastened to the beautiful woman’s 
quarters, and there listened to a story 
the like of which he had never heard— 
a story wherein he was the principle 
character, wherein the beautiful woman 
was his constant companion, a story 
that ended with “happily forever after.” 
She talked softly, telling him that when 
he had returned $18,000 to the bank as 
the price of freedom from prosecution, 
they would still have more than $1,000. 
With this, she told him, they would go 
together to some tropical smiling land 
and begin their lives all over again, 
together. One could not blame Jen- 
kins. Her beauty, her affection for 
him, the word pictures she painted had 
in them something of the power that 
made Mohammed the prophet of Allah. 

Jenkins had a particularly trying mo- 
ment the afternoon of the second day; 








Arnold Rawson stopped at his window, 
looked at him quietly, and asked some- 
thing about his health. The visit was 
unprecedented. Jenkins could have 
sworn that Rawson knew of his theft, 
yet the president did not seem to notice 
anything unusual. He turned and 
walked quietly away. Jenkins bent 
above his desk for several minutes. He 
knew that he had gone white, for his 
throat had choked until he could 
scarcely breathe. Then he swore he 
must hurry, for he had a new source of 
misgiving—Rawson. 

But late in the afternoon of the third 
day, the opportunity came. In_ the 
stream of checks, money, and valuable 
papers that passed continually through 
his department came a packet of big 
bills. On the narrow strip that bound 
them was the mark “$20,000.” Jen- 
kins gripped the packet in both hands; 
his lips moved in thankfulness. Such 
good fotune he had not expected; he 
had supposed he would have to collect 
the money he proposed taking from the 
stream in smaller packets. In his eager- 
ness he did not think even to check the 
bundle. He waited as long as he could, 
and, at last, several minutes before 
closing time, he slipped away, forcing 
himself to walk out quietly. The day 
was clear and sunny, but he took his 
raincoat. There were those who 
laughed. But wrapped in the coat was 
twenty thousand dollars; it was the 
only way he could devise to accomplish 
his purpose. 





The following morning he hurried 
into the Merchants’ shortly before ten 
o'clock, crossed the busy court, and, 
without formality, strode into Arnold 


Rawson’s office. His face was lined 
and haggard. There, in the dark 


paneled, austere room, he found the 
president alone. 

“Mr. Rawson,” Jenkins hoarsely de 
clared, “I’ve stolen $25,820 from the 
bank!” 


¢ 
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Rawson’s eyelids flickered, _he® 
straightened in his chair. That was his 
only visible reaction; he was noted for 
calm control in facing emergencies. 


“T put eighteen thousand dollars 
into the hands of a trusted friend; 
it’s all that’s left,” Jenkins went 
on, as if reciting a lesson. “If 


you promise not to prosecute, I'll 
return that to you, and leave the city. 
I didn’t mean to take it, Mr. Rawson. 
I couldn’t help it. I took it little by 
little.” 

“There’s no use in that talk,” Raw- 
son interrupted. “You can_ scarcely 
expect sympathy. Your proposition 
will be considered on its merits.” 

He tapped thoughtfully on his desk 
with his pencil. He wrote several lines 


on a small pad finally, and tore the 


upper sheet from the rest. Holding 
that sheet in one hand, he reached with 
the other to the side of the desk, where 


did not 
over and 
second, 
into the 


signal buttons were. But he 
press them. 
grasped his 
Rawson was 
sinister nose of the automatic. 
do that!” 
cried. “I want know—if 
call your police, or cry out, Ill have 
to shoot. I want a straight answer. I 
can get the‘Seighteen thousand dollars 
in a few minutes, but I can go to jail, 
too. Remember that. In two hours, 
unless I return, that money will be gone 
where you'll never find it.” 
“Sit down, Jenkins, sit down,” Raw- 
I’d decided to accept 
your proposal. For reasons of my own 
I don’t want the directors to know. I 
was planning a method to protect us 
both. 
Jenkins stared, but he sat down. 
you to get the 
“When you 


Jenkins leaned 


arm. The next 
looking straight 

can’t Jenkins 
you to 


“Wait, vou 
you 


son said easily. 


Sit down.’ 


“T’'ll send Smith with 


money,” he continued 


turn over the eighteen thousand dollars, 
he'll give you this receipt in full. I'll 
accompany you and Smith to the door 
you will give me 


of the bank. There 
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your pistol. Both you and Smith will 
go unarmed, In that way, we will both 
be protected. Do you agree?” 

Jenkins looked into his eyes, and 
found them clear and steady. He knew 
Rawson was a man of his word; he 
didn’t know at that minute whether 
Rawson was crooked and feared ex- 
posure if the theft of several thousand 
dollars was investigated. But he 
didn’t care; he felt a stupendous relief. 
He nodded. Her plan had succeeded ; 
he was saved, 

A few minutes later, he was standing 
with Rawson and Smith in the ornate 
entrance of the Merchants’. There, 
Rawson calmly held out his hand to say 
good-by. He smiled; Jenkins wondered 
—the smile seemed reassuring, friendly. 
Jenkins forgot for the moment his own 
situation; he had a peculiar pity for 
the customers of the Merchants’ who 
were regarding Rawson’s tall, impec- 
cable figure, as he stood there, with 
degrees of respect and admiration. 
Like shaking the hand of a pal was 
the gesture with which he placed his 
pistol in Rawson’s outstretched palm; 
and he smiled as he hurried into the 
street. So, he said to himself, Rawson, 


too, was a thief. 


Rawson watched Jenkins and Smith 
disappear in the traffic, a queer, in- 
scrutable smile about his lips. He put 
his hands, and the pistol, into his coat 
pockets and walked briskly back into 
his office. 

IV. 

Jenkins hastened through — several 
business streets and then struck off into 
a residential section of ancient, semi- 
dilapidated houses such as belts the cen- 
tral sections of nearly all American 
cities of the inland variety, a section 
wherein rooming houses and cheap 
fittle shops abound. Smith, a slow- 
moving, bulky man had difficulty in 
keeping pace with him. Jenkins 


turned in before a brick residence situ- 
ated at the corner of a narrow alley, 
and ascended the steps. He produced 
a latchkey, entered, and closed the door 
when they were inside. 

“Wait here,” he commanded Smith. 
“T’ll be down in a minute.” 

He sped down the narrow hall, be- 
tween its stately oak-squared walls and 
heavy green curtains, and ran up- 
stairs. He took the last three steps at 
a bound ; he had longed for this moment 
when he might tell Irene Rawn of the 
plan’s success. But he was compelled 
to stop at the top of the stairs, for his 
heart was racing like a going car’s pis- 
ton in its cylinder, and he wanted to 
appear calm before her. He walked a 
little way down the corridor, and 
knocked softly on one of the white- 
painted doors. He waited, impatient, 
and knocked again. There was no an- 
swer. 

“Trene,” he called. ‘‘Irene.” There 
was no answer. 

Jenkins grasped the doorknob, and 
twisted it sharply. Fear crept into his 
heart; fear that she had deserted him. 
The door opened readily, and Jenkins 
burst into the room. He surveyed it 
wildly, its cheap brass bed, its prismed 
chandelier of other days, its stately 
soiled marmoreal fireplace, its book- 
case of tattered paper novels. His jaw 
drooped; she had gone. The morning 
paper he had left there an hour ago 
lay crumpled on the floor beside a rock- 
ing-chair near the window. A half- 
consumed cigarette and its ashes 
marked a tray near the window sill. 
Jenkins ran to the clothes press, where 
her trunk had been and her garments. 
He found it empty, save for the odor 
of her particular perfume. 

He slipped down in the chair by the 
window. He tried to assure himself 
that she had been frightened, that she 
had feared arrest and capture. That 
she had betrayed him seemed incred- 








ible. But he picked up the cigarette 
tray ; the roll of paper and tobacco was 
the brand she used, and apparently it 
had been smoked in leisurely fashion. 
The ash had been deposited in even, 
little piles, most of it so composedly that 
the conformation of the cigarette had 
been preserved. Jenkins stared straight 
ahead ; the tray slipped from his fingers 
to the floor—he had a vision of the 
beautiful woman smoking and reading 
complacently while he played for his 
Rawson’s office, sur- 





freedom in 
rounded, in effect, by Rawson's police 

\ few minutes 
that morning he had left her there in 
the room with twenty thousand dollars 
in crisp bank notes. He drew out his 
watch; it was within ten minutes of 
ten. And she had promised to wait 
until eleven o’clock. They had agreed 
that if he did not return then she 
to understand that search for the money 
had begun. In that case, she was to get 
away Jenkins at the 
floor; his disappointment gave the feel- 
ing of utter helplessness. 
led to the gates of the 
turned away. The future stretched 
dark and terrible before him. 

For no reason at all, he picked up 
the paper, and began mechanically to 
smooth and fold it. <A slip had been 
torn from the margin of one of the 
pages. He considered it dully; then, 
suddenly, his eyes lighted. A gleam of 
hope shot though his dark discourage- 
ment. He wondered; had she written 
a note? He began to search the room, 
the mantelpiece, the and 
pinned to the back of one of the pillows 
of the bed he found the slip of paper, 
and a message written on it in her hand 
It read: 


before nine ok«lock 


was 


eyed starkly 
He had been 
garden, and 


bor Ikease, 


writing. 
I could not stand it. I think 
the house is watched. I am going to another 
part of the city. Telephone Masten 773 at 
noon. If everything is all right then I'll 
tell you where to come for the notes, and 
me. Else, you can always reach me where 
I told you IRENE 


DEAREST? 
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His relief was as rain to the parched 
valleys of India after drought. Memory 
of the woman, of her promises, of their 
plans, surged back to him, as the dying 
verdure vegetates again. Then, he 
knew deep remorse. He could have 
wrenched his doubts from his mind 
with pincers had that been possible. 
How carefully she had made him 
memorize the address in New York 
where he might communicate with her 
if their plan failed. And he had 
doubted! 

He re-read the note. The sentence, 
“T think the house is watched,” filled 
him with sharp disquieting dread, but 
his concern, curiously, was for the 
woman. Perhaps even now she was 
followed; perhaps, for her interest in 
him, she was being harassed by detec- 
tives and spies. 

Jenkins jumped to his feet, face 
flushed, his hands clenched by his sides. 
Here, goaded by the stress and strain 
he had been under for weeks, he con- 
sciously crossed the Rubicon of rebel- 
lion against society. Here, he resolved 
he would risk separation from 
her again; he would take no more 
chances, he would not return to the 
He would find her, they would 
leave the city, the country forever. 
With her, with twenty thousand dollars, 
he would be happy at last. 

He must, he decided, get away from 
the house. He would hide somewhere 
until noon, then call Irene Rawn at 
Masten 773. Masten 773! It seemed 
he knew th 


never 


bank. 


/ 
lat number; what was it? 
He dismissed the question: it did not 
matter. His immediate problem was 
to escape without being seen by Smith. 
[f Smith saw him leave, without having 
delivered the packet, he would. report 
to Rawson, and search would begin at 
once, the railroad stations would be 
watched, every policeman would soon 
have his description. 

Otherwise, he reasoned, the placid 
bank runner would sit there in the hall 




















an 
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and wait. Some time, of course, he 
would investigate, and make his report. 
But that would be minutes, perhaps 
hours, after Jenkins and Irene Rawn 
had met again, and were out of the city, 
on their way to happiness. 

He ran quickly to the window, pushed 
it up carefully and silently, and looked 
out. Bare, bleak brick walls stretched 
away from the window on either side, 
above, below. Thirty feet down was 
the stone of sidewalk and pavement in 
the little alley beside the house. Over 
the way, a window opened, and a young 
woman, singing, began to shake bed 
clothing. Jenkins drew his head in; he 
swore. Not even a monkey could 
clamber down those walls. And if he 
could, he would be seen, and might 
easily be traced. 

There was one other chance; he had 
heard Irene Rawn speak of a stairway 
to the kitchen at the far end of the 
hall, of the fact that there was hardly 
any one in the house mornings, save 
the charwoman in the kitchen. He 
realized that Smith in the hall down- 
stairs could command a view of the 
section of the upper hall at the head of 
the stairs. He would have to slip past 
there when the man downstairs was not 
looking. 

Silently he stole across the room, 
opened the door cautiously. He did not 
want it to squeak. Then, out of the 
clear sky of his planning, a clap of 
thunder, the flash of lightning, stormed 
down upon him; Smith had followed 
him upstairs. He was seated in the 
window seat across the -hall, slightly 
forward from the door. He was look- 
ing out of the window. His right 
shoulder was turned to Jenkins’ door, 
but his head, just then, was turned 
away. 

Jenkins closed the door without noise, 
instinctively. His jaw relaxed, his pale 
eyes widened; he stared into the room 
that all these circumstances had made 
his prison. Rawson loomed in _ his 


mind, a vast, menacing force, and 
Smith, out there, was his reaching hand. 
Smith had been told to keep an eye on 
him; Smith had become. his jailer. In 
fear, he thought Rawson had tricked 
him; proposed, probably, to arrest him 
once he had turned over the money. A 
sort of cold panic seized him; he must 
get away. Nervous, unsteady, he 
dragged out his watch; it was twenty- 
five minutes to twelve. 

His mind raced excitedly. He had a 
thousand thoughts: Where was the 
woman? He must call her at noon. 
What was Masten 773? No matter; he 
could not remember. What had pos- 
sessed him to get into all this, anyway? 
Why did he give up the automatic? 
He must escape. He sat down heavily 
in the chair by the window with that 
thought in mind; he must escape. 


V. 

Holding the soiled white curtains at 
the window were two smooth silken 
cords, perhaps a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. Jenkins fingered them with 
a shudder. They were blood color. 
He noted that. They were strong and 
tough; he tested one of them with all 
his strength. He matched the strength 
of those slight, silken cords against 
that of the tall, stalwart bank runner 
sitting out there in the hall. He re- 
flected: he himself was no match for 
the man, but with the cords—he looked 
furtively about the room. 

Finally, he detached the two cords 
from the cheap brass hooks that held 
them. A plan had evolved in his mind, 
the replica of some strange tale of the 
Middle Ages he had read. A _ chill 
coursed through his nerves as he con- 
sidered it; his fingers trembled so the 
crimson cords swayed slowly. He 
reached a thin hand to his forehead, 
and found it moist and feverish. Hor- 
ror was in the thing that he had re- 
solved to effect. 
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He made a mental note that the key 
was in the door of the small clothes 
press. = 

Bending forward, he quietly removed 
his shoes. He gathered the two silken 
cords in his hands, put one in his 
pocket, and tied the second one into 
a firm, easy slipping noose. Then he 
stole stealthily across the room; the 
boards of the old floor creaked sharply. 
He paused a moment, frowning. There 
he had an instant of weakness; his plan 
was harsh and cruel, Might be tragic, 
yet memory of the woman, of her 
danger spurred him on.- She was like 
some inspiring image. 

He went to the door, and opened it 
ever so little. Its trifling squeak 
brought him a sinking feeling in the pit 
of his stomach. * Through the opening, 
he saw that Smith was still sitting in 
the deep window, watching children 
play in the yard next door. Jenkins 
could hear their shrill, excited cries. 
Smith did not turn. 

Jenkins opened the door further; he 
looked quickly down the dark old hall. 
He had the impulse to throw the silken 
cord, his plan, from him; to slip down 
the hall and take his chance of escape 
but he knew the boards would creak 
and whisper, that Smith would hear, 
and follow him. 

For the slightest fraction of time he 
stood in the doorway. He waited until 
the cries of the children swept up in 
louder outburst ; then, like a shadow, he 
slipped across the corridor, and crushed 
himself, breathless, against the wall, 
behind Smith. His pale-blue eyes were 
wide and stared like those of some 
small frightened animal Still as 
thought, he glided up behind the man 
in the window. 

He stood there, a slight, trembling 
human with the vivid crimson cord in 
his fingers. Smith’s corpulent neck, 
the ruddy flesh that protruded over 
his collar riveted his attention for sec- 
onds. He shuddered, his lips moved 


soundlessly. Then, lightly, deftly, he 
dropped the noose of silken cord over 
Smith's head. Smith raised a ponder- 
ous hand as if to brush away a fly. 
Jenkins, with the strength of fear, 
jerked the noose tight, until it sank into 
the ruddy flesh. 

“Stand still,” he hissed, as Smith 
lunged to his feet. “Stand still, or I'll 
strangle you to death. You hear?” 

rhe big man made one, two attempts 
to turn about, to cope with this mys- 
terious attack. Each time Jenkins, who 
clung to him like a tiger on the back 
of an elephant, keeping directly back 
of him, tightened slightly the silken 
cord. Smith gasped and choked; but 
he stood starkly upright, head back, his 
fingers seeking the imbedded cord. 

Jenkins guided and prodded him 
across the hall, holding him under abso- 
lute control with the thong of silk. Into 
the room that Irene Rawn occupied, 
they went; into the narrow clothes 
press, until Smith’s purpled face was 
pressed against the wall. There, Jen- 
kins tore loose the cord, and slammed 
and locked the clothes press door. 

He leaned against the wall there and 
listened, in a species of terror; he 
longed to hear Smith move, to: know 
he was alive. And Smith did move; 
Jenkins heard his breathin loud, ir- 
regular, rasping. He was thankful. 

But his relief was short-lived. Be- 
fore his eyes, the door of the clothes 
press began to bulge outward, to crack 
and splinter. Jenkins fled; he knew 
that Smith could easily break the 
paneled portal by planting his feet 
against the wall opposite. He heard a 
subdued sort of roar. Jenkins rushed 
down the stairs. He heard the crash of 
the breaking wood behind him, and 
sped to the exit to the porch, opened 
the door and jumped through, and 
slammed it behind him. 

And there he stopped sharply. His 
shoeless feet had thumped down on the 
wire-meshed doormat. He stood stock- 
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still, His shoes were in the room up- 
stairs, 

Some one laughed. Jenkins looked 
up. A man whom he had sensed at 
once was a detective, a big man with 
heavy, florid features, was slipping a 
revolver back into his pocket. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” he said. 
“Where are your shoes?” 


VI. 

Fifteen minutes later, Jenkins again 
stood alone before Rawson’s desk in 
the high-ceiled, dark-paneled office, 
stood where, in the long years of his 
service, he had received commendation 
or command. He had been hurried 
there by the detective and by Smith, 
who looked at him wonderingly and 
who still caressed the red welt around 
his throat. Smith and the detective 
had gone out at a nod from Rawson. 

“Jenkins,” Rawson said, “Irene 
Rawn, one of the shrewdest swindlers 
in America, was arrested with twenty 
thousand dollars and a ticket to San 
Francisco in her possession at the New 
York Central station at  nine-thirty 
o'clock this morning. Here is the 
money and the ticket.” 

He pushed the packet of bright 
yellowbacks, and the long paper ticket 
across the desk. Jenkins felt like the 
builder who erects a great house only 
to have it collapse and crush him. So, 
she had deserted him even as he talked 
in Rawson’s office. The address in 
New York was camouflage, as were all 
her promises. 

He slipped down into the chair be- 


side the desk, but suddenly he sat up 
very straight. Like a flash it came to 
him—Masten 773 was the mayor’s of- 
fice. He remembered; she must have 
selected it at random. 

“My youngest brother, duped by 
Irene Rawn three years ago, is serving 
time in Auburn,” Jenkins heard Raw- 
son say. “To this day, he believes in 
her, refuses to testify against her. I’ve 
had her shadowed for three years. I 
saw her enter the bank the first day, 
and I saw her select you for her victim. 
She sensed you were nervous and un- 
strung. I made her way easy, and 
yours. I was watching my brother’s 
crime lived again, and I wanted to get 
her this time.” 

Jenkins to-day is perhaps the only 
man in the Merchants’ bank who has 
seen tears in Rawson’s eyes. 

“Now, Jenkins, I want your help,” 
Rawson declared. “You know her; 
you know her scheme. You can turn 
State’s evidence; the bank will never 
press any charge against you. It may 
appear, almost, as if you were acting 
under orders. I'll replace, personally, 
the five thousand eight hundred and 
twenty dollars.” 

Jenkins saw Rawson’s hand extended 
to him, and he took it tightly within his 
own. He heard Rawson say something 
about “your salary goes on through- 
out,” but he scarcely comprehended. 
His brows were drawn together in con- 
centration of thought. He was watch- 
ing a mirage fade from his mental sky 
—a mirage of a tropical, smiling land 
and a woman, a beautiful woman with 
deep hazel eyes, and a heart of stone. 
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elect from violence, suppress counterfeiting, and run down persons who try to 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HILE Blakely, elderly secretary of Clint Breem, who is the leader ef a gang of sugar hoarders, 


sits in his room in Breem's house, brooding 


over the fact that his employer hus not given 


him a square deal, Breem's new Chinese valet pays him a visit. Playing upon Blakely’s mood, the 


Chinaman persuades him to procure Breem’s sugar 


ledgers from the safe, promising bim half the 


money which he expects to extort from Breem by threatening exposure to the government. Blakely 
steals the beoks, and the Chinaman, who has promised to return them to the safe after obtaining 


photographs, slips them to an associate who makes away with them \ note is left for Breem to the 
effect that the books will be returned und secrecy observed when he hands over one hundred thousand 
dollars to a messenger, who will call at his office at a certain time Walter Mellody, a young 


attorney employed by Breem—kept by the latter 


in ignorance of his 


crooked dealings—and engaged 


to his stepdaughter, Virginia, receives an anonymous letter informing him of Breem’s unscrupulous 


methods... 
CHAPTER VI. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 


T was between one-thirty and 
two o’clock when young Mel- 
lody, after escorting Virginia 
to her limousine, rode up in 

the slow, creaking elevator of the old 
Dakota Building, passed Breem’s suite 
and entered his own office. Afterward, 
he would-have given his last penny if he 
could have sworn to the exact time. 
On seemingly inconsequential details 
big stakes are lost and desperate chances 
develop. The detail in Mellody’s case 
was that, in winding his Swiss watch 
at luncheon, he had broken the spring 

His was a plain little room, though 
furnished in good taste in mahogany, 
with a dark green rug. The inkstand 
on the glass top of his desk was a heavy 
bulk of silver: two elephants reared on 
hind legs with their trunks curved back- 
ward so a pen could be inserted in their 
open mouths to dip the ink from within. 

Mellody’s secretary was somewhere 
in a suburban home, ill with tonsilitis. 
He sat alone, staring absently out the 
window, recalling the fairy-story chain 
of events that had in the space of a few 
months raised him from a new attorney 
to the adviser of influential firms. 


A stranger, without leaving a name, 
had called up that morning and made 
an appointment, saying he would be in 
between one-thirty and the following 
half hour. Otherwise, it promised to 
be a dull afternoon, for he had his 


routine work cleaned up. Lost in ab- 
straction, he did not hear the door open. 
A slight apologetic cough roused him 
from his reverie. With a start, he 
swung his feet from the desk and 
turned. An exclamation of amazement 
rose to his lips 

Before him stood a slender, graceful 
Chinaman, wearing a_ tan leather 
motor coat and cap to match. The 
Chinaman’s eyes—eyes without pupils 
—were concentrated on the attorney, 
intent, but expressionless. A cigarette 
dangled from one corner of the China- 
man’s mouth, and blue smoke trickled 
lazily upward from the other corner. 

“By appointment,” said the yellow 
man velvetly. 

“T get you now—know the voice,” 
Mellody countered. “You're Mr. 


Breem’s new valet. I recall seeing you 
around his place the past few evenings.’ 

The Chinaman nodded, but it was 
plain from the directness of his gaze 
that his identity was secondary, that 
their meeting revolved about something 
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that concerned Mellody personally and. 


alone. 

“And you,” countered the Chinaman 
calmly, “what is the nature of your 
business ?” 

“Attorney, of course.” 

“Tl refer to your connection 
Breem.” ? 

“What are you driving at?” the law- 
yer demanded keenly, on his guard. 
“Sit down. You've got something to 
tell me.” 

“TI have,” indorsed the , Chinaman 
grimly, sliding into a straight-backed 
chair like a snake slipping from a tree. 
“T can tell you something that will open 
your eyes and make a chill creep around 
your shoulder blades. Will you keep 
secret your source of information?” 

ees," 

“Take the legal oath; swear on a 
Bible.” 

Mellody compljed 

“My information,” pursued — the 
Chinaman, “can be conveyed in a few 
words. The set of books carried in 
your name in Breem’s offices, the set 
that you so frequently audit, is a phony 
set. You have never seen the real rec- 
ords of what is going on under your 
name. Breem is using you as a tool in 
conducting wash sales of hoarded 
sugar between dummy companies, each 
time adding the legal percentage of 
profit, gradually building to a profiteer- 
ing price in violation of the Lever act.” 

“T hear ducks in Jersey. How do 
you know all this?” 

“That,” retorted the Chinaman after 
a long silence, during which he scru- 
tinized the i“ 


with 


face of his watch, “is a 
matter that does not concern you. It 
does, however, concern the department 
of justice, and at any moment you may 
hear from them. Breem’s house of 
cards is about to tumble.” 

Mellody was paralyzed with amaze- 
ment. His shrewd brain had in a flash 
pieced out all the details lacking in the 
Chinaman’s statement. He needed no 
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corroborating proofs to convince him 
that the Chinaman’s story was true. 
His tone of doubt had been a piece of 
fencing to mask the few moments nec- 
essary for recovering his composure. 
Various past incidents, which at the 
time had seemed inconsequential, now 
loomed in his memory in their true sig- 
nificance. Breem had cunningly spun 
a web about him. If Breem, and any 
one that might be conspiring with him, 
were caught by the government, Mel- 
lody would go to prison with the rest. 
This, being a lawyer, he grasped in- 
stantly. 

The realization came over him that 
he must be on his guard. For all he 
knew, this Chinaman might be a depart- 
ment of justice operative seeking to trap 
him into an admission of guilt. Out- 
wardly, he never batted an eye, but a 
queer, empty sensation had appeared at 
the pit of his stomach. He bored his 
visitor with intent A puzzled 
look came over Mellody’s face. Then, 
without a word, he spun about in his 
swivel chair and reached for a filing 
cabinet. Swiftly he ran fingers through 
a drawer of cards, stopped, opened a 
larger drawer, drew out a newspaper 
clipping and scanned a printed picture. 
His eyes traveled back and forth be- 
tween the Chinaman and the picture, 
comparing them. 

“And I know you!” he informed 
harshly. “You are Mr. ——”’ 

“Hush!” The Chinaman had risen 
in consternation. For a space of three 
ticks of a clock the frigidity dropped 
from his countenance and displayed de- 
cided alarm. He held a protesting fin- 
ger tohis lips. “You look like a sports- 
man,” he pleaded earnestly. “I have 
given you information beyond value to 
yourself. I have placed in your hands 
the means of saving yourself before it 
is too late. One good turn deserves 
another. Surely I have earned from 
you a failure to pronounce my name.” 

“You have earned more than that,” 


eves. 








admitted Mellody slowly and _ with 
cynicism, “though you bring me the 
worst news I ever had. You have 
earned this newspaper clipping. I give 
it to you. It won’t be the first time a 
lawyer shielded a man wanted by the 
police for murder.” 

“It was never proved!” the Chinaman 
insisted harshly. With eager fingers he 
touched a lighted match to the clipping, 
then, after it had been consumed, 
ground the fluffy black ash in his palms. 
Thereupon his eyes and face again be- 
came absolutely expressionless. “How 
did you know?” he parried, smiling 
delicately, even with an attempt at in- 
difference. 

“I am interested in all criminals,” an- 
swered Mellody keenly. “Criminal law 
is my hobby, and I intend practicing it 
when I cast my corporation work over- 
board. A clipping bureau keeps me 
supplied with a complete file of all news- 
paper stories dealing with major crimes. 
It is not often that a Chinaman’s picture 
is available for the press. Yours was 
so striking that I recalled it, though 
some years have passed. It is—or was 
—an old clipping that I filed during my 
college days.” 

“You admit that I have rendered you 
a valuable service?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have sworn not to reveal that 
I plucked the mask from your eyes and 
showed you Breem in his true colors. 
Will you also swear not to reveal my 
identity, the matter involved in this 
clipping that I have just destroyed, for 
at least one week? Give me the chance 
to make a get-away.” 

“T swear that also.” 

“By your most sacred oath 

“Yes.” 

The Chinaman lit a fresh cigarette, 
screwed his leather cap over his eyes, 
and languidly began pulling on his 
gloves. 

“You are an interesting young man,” 
said he with a wink, completely chang- 
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ing front. He yawned. “But you bore 
me. There is no necessity of further 
intercourse between us. I wish, how- 
ever, that I were a mouse and could 
accompany you when you have your 
next talk with Breem. I bet it’li be a 
sight for the gods.” 

“I'll say it will!” snapped Mellody 
with growing rage. “And my interview 
with him will begin shortly.” * 

The Chinaman grinned like a tiger 
extending its paw for a hunk of raw 
meat. The next instant, with the speed 
of a person falling through a trap- 
door, he vanished into the hall. The 
door clicked shut behind him. It was 
as though the Chinaman had evap- 
orated. 

White-faced, nerves tense, Mellody 
stood for a moment before his desk, his 
finger tips poised on the glass top. He 
had traveled a long business road at a 
fast clip—had reached its end. Realiz- 
ing that he had come to a critical point 
in his career, he knew that he must 
get himself under perfect control for 
the impending ordeal with Breem; but, 
though he tried to think calmly, rage 
boiled within him at the manner in 
which the sugar hoarder had used him 
for a cat’s-paw. Then, suddenly cog- 
nizant of his passion, which had, times 
over, previously and dangerously gotten 
him into predicaments, the walls of the 
office seemed to move outward and dis- 
appear; he was a schoolboy again. 

“Walter,” he heard his old father 
say, “it’s only by the grace of God that 
the stone you threw in anger at this lad 
didn’t kill him. You have inherited the 
Mellody temper. Some day, if you 
forget yourself, it will bring ruin to 
you.” 

“Yes, dad,” Mellody whispered, with 
the feeling that he had just gotten a 
psychic message, “I'll try to keep that 
in mind, dad, when talking to Breem.” 

He walked slowly toward the door, 
his jaws set. 

Twenty-five minutes later a young 
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woman in the rooms farther down the 
corridor opened a door, peered into a 
private office before entering; then, 
after a struggle to open her mouth, she 
screamed. The very active Mr. Clint 
Breem had."at some time during those 
twenty-five minutes, become “the late 
Mr. Clint Breem.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO BREEM, 
OBODY knew his real name. Usu- 
ally they referred to him as “The 
Cuckoo,” a nickname that fitted him 
with tailor-made snugness, Medical 
experts had heated arguments over 
whether he should be classified as an 
idiot or an imbecile. Sometimes, at 
the point of blows, they halted the dis- 
cussion and sent for The Cuckoo in 
person. Thereupon, in their offices 
amid formidable surgical instruments 
and ghastly charts of the interior of 
the human body—which frightened The 
Cuckoo into near-fits—they interestedls 
pounced upon him as Exhibit A and 
put him through a dementia third de- 
gree. Such probings only led the 
learned doctors further into argument, 
for their subject by fits and starts dis- 
played all manner of mental delicien- 
cies, after the changing aspect of a re- 
volving globe. 

The Cuckoo sold newspapers for a 
livelihood—sometimes morning edi 
tions, at other times afternoon extras 
and pink sheets—so he was apt to be 
in evidence anywhere in the city at any 
hour of day or night. He had intelli- 
gence enough to find his way about the 
labyrinths of the big city, and his rov- 
ing disposition kept him from sticking 
to any fixed beat for hawking his news- 
papers, so it was at all hours a toss-up 
whether he would be found on crowded 
thoroughfares, along the water front, 
in Little Italy, or at the gateway of a 
certain old cemetery where the rabbits 
hold their annual Easter dance. 
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Another encouraging feature that 
suggested that The Cuckoo was not al- 
together a false alarm was _ his 
shrewdness in seeing to it that he al- 
ways got the correct change. At times 
he disappeared for days at a stretch, 
and on his return bobbed up in the 
dense midday crowds like a_ specter 
from the gutter. There were some in 
the underworld who hinted that The 
Cuckoo might not be as crazy as he 
looked. In fact, the plain-clothes squad 
suspected him of being a member of the 
sidewalk dope band that peddled co- 
caine to the local “snowbirds.”’ Times 
over, he had been in police court on 
this charge, preparatory to turning him 
over to Federal authorities for indict- 
ment under the Harrison narcotic act. 
3ut always The Cuckoo slid forth from 
the mouth of justice before the jaws 
snapped shut. Unquestionably he had a 
sinister influence working in his behalf, 
an influence so powerful that it ren- 
dered him immune from the courts. 

This led one faction of policemen 
to nod their heads knowingly and hint 
that The Cuckoo was the mascot of the 
local intricately organized crime ring 
and, therefore, would be surrendered to 
the law only as a last resort under cir- 
cumstances more desperate than it 
seemed probable could develop. ‘In the 
circles of hardened youths who loiter 
around questionable street intersections 
awaiting their diplomas as graduated 
apprentices in crime, it was_ insisted 
that The Cuckoo’s father was a man 


whose wealth and_ social standing 
reared him in the community like a 
lighthouse. 


T 


[It was, however, the minority that 
vegarded The Cuckoo as a mystery. 
The majority set him down as a plain 
nut and let it go at that. 

The Cuckoo looked as if a circus 
clown had made him up for the part. 
He had long hempen hair of a cinna- 
mon shade. It hung evenly about his 
head as if The Cuckoo’s barber simply 











placed a bowl over his dome and 
trimmed around the edges. His eyes 
were green, that most baffling of all 
optical colors ; they had a certain animal 
cunning, though restless, bewildered, 
and wild. His lips were continually 
parted in a horrible grin, and when the 
lips moved in speech the words that 
flowed forth were jerky, painfully 
formed, and more like dog noises than 
human communication. Worst of all, 
The Cuckoo was a hunchback, and his 
left leg was so withered and short that 
he was compelled, when not hobbling 
rapidly along, to lean on his worn, rag- 
padded crutch as if it were a battle- 
ment from which he leered defiance at 
the world. 

The hump on his back won him many 
a spare coin and glance of pity, and 
occasionally an actress who feared bad 
luck because some idiot had whistled 
in her dressing room, or a society 
bridge fiend in a run of disaster, paused 
to stroke his hump to effect a change 
of fortune. This operation was always 
conducted furtively and with infinite 
caution, but invariably The Cuckoo had 
a presentiment of it and spun about on 
his old crutch to demand, with a harsh 
and barking laugh, his undeviating fee 
of twenty-five cents. 

The Cuckoo manifested interest in 
only two things. The first was old and 
greasy clothing, as a wearer of which 
he evidently aspired to the world’s rec- 
ord. The second thing that heid and 
absorbed his interest was crime. Given 
a good raisin-jack murder or a double 
suicide or an absconding bank cashier, 
and The Cuckoo would shriek himself 
hoarse as he peddled newspaper extras. 
He knew all the traffic cops, harness 
bulls, fly dicks, and flying squadron 
members at sight and by their first 
names; and he was incessantly dogging 
and annoying them with his half-witted 
pleadings for the latest gossip in the 
world of crime and permission to ac- 
company them on investigations. In 
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the latter desire, he was frequently suc- 
cessful, for, being half animal, he had 
the shadowing instinct highly devel- 
oped. Also, The Cuckoo had eyes like 
a chicken hawk, and that, coupled with 
its being quite natural and unsuspicious 
for him to bob up anywhere at any hour 
of day or night, made him an excellent 
and handy assistant in a ticklish job of 
shadowing or giving signals at the 
proper moment. No hour in The 
Cuckoo’s life surpassed, to him, the 
morning he blew the police whistle that 
started an opium raid in Chinatown. 

Under the stimulating influence of 
participation in police work, The 
Cuckoo manifested signs of  intelli- 
gence, which signs became more pro- 
nounced in ratio to the developing inter- 
est of a case. One plain-clothes man 
even insisted that on a certain occasion 
The Cuckoo had trailed three men at 
their very elbows, without being no- 
ticed, and had faithfully and in detail 
repeated their conversation. This 
claim was never believed. It generally 
started a roar of laughter. 

The plain-clothes man in question 
was a certain Detective Wolverton, of 
the bomb squad, who, in idle moments, 
filled in as an all-around intelligence 
agent. Time arrived when The Cuckoo 
became the mighty avenging arm of 
Wolverton, when Wolverton learned 
the secret of The Cuckoo’s origin and 
hidden life. The occasion was the no- 
torious jobbing-district murder, with 
Clint Breem the victim and Detective 
Wolverton battling perplexedly for an 
authentic name to substitute for the 
“John Doe” on the warrant in his 
pocket. 


Word of the murder came gasping 
into headquarters over a telephone wire 
from a terrified switchboard operator 
in Breem’s offices. Detective Wolver- 
ton, being simultaneously at leisure and 
the most promising man at the police 
sergeant’s elbow, was dispatched on the 
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case. He rushed out briskly, his 
hundred-and-forty-pound sinewy body 
half bouncing with elation, inhaling 
rapidly from a cigarette and smiling 
placidly with his eager, dark eyes. 

The case led him into a district once 
the business center of the city, now 
semideserted and devoted mainly to 
wholesale and jobbing offices, under 
stress of an eastward-moving shopping 
center. Breem, as was well known to 
Detective Wolverton, held forth within 
pistol range of police headquarters, in 
the old Dakota Building, a structure 
magnificent in its day, but now dismal 
and grimy, despite frantic attempts of 
jabbering scrub women. It was one of 
those buildings in which even the light 
in the corridors seems old, faded into 
yellow. 

On the curb directly in front of the 
Dakota Building, leaning on his crutch 
and dejectedly counting and recounting 
and scowling at a bundle of newspapers 
so huge that he apparently was doomed 
to get “stuck” with a surplus, lounged 
The Cuckoo, a pathetic figure that made 
Detective Wolverton pause in pity and 
for a brief fraction of a second forget 
the business in hand. Close to The 
Cuckoo’s back, Wolverton—mindful of 
the uncertainties of the assignment that 
unquestionably must be big, inasmuch 
as it involved one ofthe city’s biggest 
business men—leaned forward and cau- 
tiously touched The Cuckoo’s hump for 
luck. 

“Urr-r-r!” growled Che Cuckoo, 
whirling flashlike to demand his cus- 
tomary toll for the privilege of touch- 
ing his precious hump. But imme 
diately The Cuckoo changed to an eager 
grin, for he recognized Wolverton as 


one of the idolized members of the 


police. 
Wolverton darted for the door, 
paused, and turned uncertainly. The 


Cuckoo was watching him with fixed, 
cunning, alert eyes. Once before he 
had been a valued agent for Wolverton. 


A presentiment came over the detective 
that The Cuckoo might prove a handy 
man to have about him in the next few 
hours. This presentiment kept expand- 
ing each instant, His decision was im- 
pulsive. 

“Cuckoo!” he called softly. “You 
want to come with me? Big murder. 
Crime. Think of it, Cuckoo, crime!” 

In a trice The Cuckoo tossed his 
newspapers into the gutter and clumped 
along at Wolverton’s heels. A creaking 
old elevator jerkily hauled them to the 
sixth floor. Now down a corridor, 
around a corner, along another hall, 
through an open doorway, and Wolver- 
ton was in the reception room of the 
late Clint Breem’s office suite, The 
Cuckoo panting in, a close second. It 
was a luxuriously furnished place, con- 
sidering the age of the building, its 
costly mahogany furniture and modern 
labor-saving devices, along with a few 
paintings of merit and soft rugs of 
Kurdistan pattern, heralding the for- 
tune of the cunning commercial wizard 
who had made himself a lair in this 
out-of-the-way nook, 

The room was neither in confusion 
nor hysteria, despite the presence of 
two smartly tailorgd baby-doll stenog- 
raphers of evident emotional tempera- 
ment, and a trim telephone girl with a 
vamp figure. 

“Breem was a good picker!” reflected 
Wolverton 

The girls had not gone to pieces. The 
crime that had been committed appar- 
ently was of such a nature as to numb 
the manifestive emotions of the young 
women as well as four male clerks with 
solemn faces, and an office boy who 
was very meek and scared. Only one 
member of the force had lost control 
of himself; he sprawled, collapsed in a 
chair, his face white and_ twitching. 
\s Wolverton’s gaze concentrated on 
him, he falteringly informed the detec- 
tive that his name was Blakely, and 
that he was Breem’s private secretary. 








The murder was one card in the deal 
that Blakely had not looked for; he 
was divided between terror over his 
personal safety as a possible accessory 


before the fact, and a puzzled doubt as 


to whether the murder was connected 
with the blackmail demands of the new 
Chinese valet. 

At Wolverton’s first inquiries, a 
young woman appeared from some 
inner office. It was Virginia Breem. 
Her eyes still retained some of their 
habitual dreaminess, despite their agi- 
tation and horror. 

“Mr. Breem was my father, my step- 
father,” she informed in low, stunned 
tones. “You, I presume, are from the 
police ?” 

Her voice choked. She sank into a 
chair and, biting her lips alternately and 
tangling and untangling her lace ker- 
chief, endeavored to suppress her emo- 
tions. 

“Which room?’ 
briskly. 

Like branches raised by a wind, all 
right arms lifted to point through an 
open doorway. From the reception 
room Wolverton entered an inner of- 
fice which, he correctly divined, was the 
cavern where old Blakely toiled with 
his books. The next room was Breem’s. 
The three offices that made up the suite 
ran in a straight line, and all had en- 
trances into the corridor. Breem’s door 
leading into the hall had the snap-lock 
in place and could not be opened from 
outside except by key. It was a rec- 
tangular office, about twenty by ten feet, 
with one end of the long way opening 
into the corridor, the other looking out 
via one huge window over a dismal 
and smoky array of river flats, lumber 
yards, idle freighters, and tugs, with the 
west side of town spread out in fan 
formation from the far end of a long, 
two-decked viaduct. Off to the right 
the dirty waters of the lake foamed 
into camouflaged whiteness under the 
stiff January gale. 
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It was more a museum than an office, 
this private retreat of Breem’s, the 
walls draped with Japanese tapestries 
above a dado of towering mahogany 
cabinets filled with rare porcelains, 
costly pottery, and collections of ancient 
folios. Clearly, this was the workshop 
of a man so satiated with a desire to 
display his abillity to pay that he had 
been unable to resist the temptation to 
surround himself while at business with 
a great clutter of costly relics of the 
past. 

Sitting in a swivel chair, facing the 
hall door, his back to the window, his 
torso sprawled over the Spanish leather 
that topped the rosewood desk, his 
arms extended, with fingers clawing the 
rich brown leather, was the murdered 
business genius. 

On the desk before him lay a stained 
attorney’s seal of black-enameled iron, 
one of those affairs that emboss a de- 
sign on a document by a pressure of 
the hands on the handle. This impro- 
vised weapon had been used but once. 
One blow had crushed the right side of 
Breem’s skull. 

Detective Wolverton examined the 
wound scrutinizingly. Then he lan- 
guidly began sharpening a pencil to a 
fine point with a pocketknife, whetted 
to razor keenness during idle hours at 
headquarters. What was transpiring in 
his brain, no onlooker could surmise. 
That is, conceding that something actu- 
ally was transpiring. 

“What do you know about this?” he 
demanded, wheeling on old Blakely, 
who had followed him magnetically. 

“Why—why,” stammered the old fel- 
low with a flustered manner that was 
in keeping with his tottery frame, “no 
one knows. Mr. Breem was alone—all 
of us were in the outer office—when it 
happened. His daughter, Miss Vir- 
ginia, discovered him.” 

“Daughter ?” 

“Stepdaughter.” 

*“That’s a good lead to follow,” the 
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detective decided. “I wonder if some- 
thing in Breem’s private life might not 
have overtaken him. A family mem- 
ber might sense the direction of the 
wind.” He began sharpening another 
pencil. “Clear out of here, all of you, 
and shut that door,” he commanded. 
“Cuckoo, you stay. Miss Virginia, 
please step this way. I want to ques- 
tion you.” 

The girl had, by an effort that was 
as visible as it was courageous, recov 
ered almost complete possession of her- 
self, yet Wolverton noted that as she 
sat down in a swivel chair she clutched 
the arms to stifle her trembling. Het 
smartly tailored suit of blue velour 
blended harmoniously with her dainty 
manners and her appealing and alto 
gether feminine personality. All thi 
Wolverton noted, and resolved to 
handle her with gloves. 

“Who,” he asked slowly, “who was 
the last person to see your father alive ?”’ 

Virginia whitened, and for an instant 
Wolverton thought she was going to 
faint. Her eyes closed, her lips moved 
like one moaning softly in a_ fever 
crisis, and her clutch on the chair arm 
tightened until her arms shook. It re- 
quired no exceptional acumen to realize 
that she was torn by some emotion other 
than the shock of her father’s death. 
She began to sob hysterically. _ 

“Oh, oh!” she exclaimed wretchedly. 
“It couldn’t have been him!” 

“That right!” approved the detective 
cunningly. “The best way to clear him 
of suspicion is to tell the whole truth 
at once. I'll weigh it with every pos- 
sible fairness.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

ENOUGIL TO CONVICT 
OON Virginia mastered her agita- 
tion and was able to talk. She 
had, under debonair surface, a heritage 
of iron nerve from pioneer women an- 
cestors who had courageoysly ventured 


into the West in prairie schooners with 
their husbands. 

“T had lunch at the athletic club this 
noon with my fiancé, Mr. Walter Mel- 
lody, a young attorney. His offices are 
in this building, down the hall. We 
parted some time after one o'clock. He 
put me in my car, and I drove to a 
lingerie shop. At about a quarter to 
two [I found that I needed shopping 
money, so I came here to the office. My 
stepfather was on the long-distance tele- 
phone line, so I sat down in the room 
out there that adjoins this one. Mr. 
Blakely followed his custom and va- 
cated the place while I waited. It was 
one of my stepfather’s rules ; he disliked 
my having much to do with the office 
force,” 

“How long did you wait?” 

“Only a few minutes. The office boy 
came in from the reception room and 
told me that father was through 
phoning and would see me in a moment. 
Just then Mr. Mellody appeared behind 
the boy and crowded him aside. I saw 
instantly that he was extremely agi- 
tated.” 

Virginia stopped with a blanched face 
as she realized her blunder. 

“Did your hancé speak to you?” 
asked Wolverton. 

“Yes. As he hurried past, he whis- 
pered: ‘The blow has fallen. I must see 
your stepfather. Wait for me. I'll be 
through with him in less than two min- 
utes, through for good.’ ” 

“What blow was he referring to? 
Do yott know ?” 

Virginia hesitated. 

“Their general relations lately had 
hecome strained,” she evaded. 

“Proceed.” 

“Walter had not been closeted with 
my stepfather more than twenty sec- 
onds when their voices rose in quar- 
reling tones. All at once the door was 
flung open. My stepfather stood on the 
threshold. I had never seen him in 
such a fury. His eyes were wild, and 








his lips twitched so they fairly shook. 
He had had one apoplectic stroke be- 
fore, and I thought at first that he was 
on the verge of another.” 

“Virginia! he stormed; ‘I forbid 
you ever to see this reptile of a Mel- 
lody again. I as good as picked him 
out of the gutter, and now at the first 
storm he deserts the ship. My business 
relations and our personal relations 
with him are at an end. As for you, 
Mellody, you pansy-conscienced in- 
grate, get out of my offices, and get out 
fast before I throw you through a door, 
glass and all.’” 

“Hew to the line!” interposed 
Wolverton. “You're doing finely.” 

“The words went through me like hot 
irons. I can still hear them ringing in 
my ears. Father shoved Walter out 
into the room with me and slammed the 
door behind him. I was stupefied; it 
had all happened so unexpectedly. As 
for Walter, he just stood there, swaying 
slightly, and eyed me with such a pa- 
thetic look that my heart ached. 

“*You won't do that, will you?’ he 
implored. 

“He didn’t have to ask me twice. 1 
slipped into his arms. 

“*What has happened?’ I asked. 

“*T’ll tell you later,’ Walter promised. 
‘Better wait a few minutes for your 
stepfather to cool off before you go in 
to see him. Don’t cross him. Keep 
your head. Better go right home from 
here. I'll phone you there at four 
o'clock sharp. I still have a key to 
your father’s offices. I want to hand it 
to him personally. Good-by, now, for 
I'll leave from his room, out into the 
hall.’” 

“What time was this? 
Wolverton. 

“Exactly two; I heard a clock strike, 
down in the city, as he closed the door 
behind him and was again with step- 
father.” 

“What then?” 

“T heard the key thud as he threw it 
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here on the leather top of the desk. 
Then stepfather burst forth in another 
rage and ended almost instantly with a 
foulname. That frightened me. I was 
afraid that Walter might strike him, 
and listened, my heart in my mouth, 
expecting to hear a scuffle. Instead, I- 
heard the hall door close and knew that 
Walter had left. It pleased and re- 
lieved me, that he had been able to 
control himself. I sat and thought for 
probably ten minutes. Then, fancying 
that father must be back to his normal 
self again, I came into this private 
office. I found him—dead—just as you 
see him now.” 

At this point Virginia snapped under 
the strain and began sobbing softly. 

“That'll be enough for the present,” 
the detective announced quickly, anx- 
ious to keep in the good graces of so 
pliable a witness. “There’s no way you 
could help your fiancé more than by 
coming clean with the truth, as you 
just have. Now, Miss Virginia, I’d 
recommend that you get out of here 
before the reporters come snooping in 
and trying to mug you.” 

“Try to what?” 

“Mug—photograph. I’m for you, 
and I'll keep you posted. Cuckoo, drop 
that !” 

The Cuckoo, who had been utterly 
ignored and forgotten after the first 
general stare of amazement that fol- 
lowed his arrival in Wollverton’s wake, 
uttered a half-witted cry of fright. and 
dropped—as if it were a hot coal—Vir- 
ginia’s hand bag, which had slipped to 
the floor and which he had stupidly 
picked up and was in process of ex- 
ploration, when Wolverton’s eye caught 
the proceeding and indignantly halted 
it. Whereupon, The Cuckoo guiltily 
rubbed his offending hands on his dirty 
coat, as if thereby to cleanse them of 
their offense. 

“Come, Cuckoo!” the detective di- 
rected firmly. “If I leave you behind, 
you'll get into mischief.” 
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“Are—are you going to see Walter 
now ?” Virginia asked, with a quaver of 
alarm. 

“Yes. Don’t worry about it, though. 
Never cross a bridge till you get to it, 
say I, and, for all we know, Mellody 
may have a perfect alibi. Offices on 
this floor, you say?” 

“To your left,’ Virginia murmured 
faintly. 

To the left they turned, Wolverton 
and his mascot, and headed for a door 
that announced in black letters on 
frosted glass: “Walter Mellody, Attor- 
ney-at-Law.” 

The door, unlocked, yielded to 
Wolvetorn’s touch. Before them, sit- 
ting at the mahogany desk and sprawled 
forward over the glass top with his 
dark red head pillowed on his folded 
arms, was Mellody. He looked up, his 
face haggard, his eyes dazed. 

“Attorney Walter Mellody?” Wol- 
verton spoke crisply. The young man 
nodded. “I’m from headquarters,” 
pursued the detective. ‘‘Plain-clothes. 
Here’s my badge’”—he fished it from a 
vest pocket—‘‘and here are my papers. 
Being a lawyer, you’ll naturally want a 
slant at my credentials before answer- 
ing the questions I’m about to put to 
you.” 

“Go ahead!” Mellody invited grimly. 
“I suppose we’re caught.” ; 

“We?” repeated Wolverton in sur- 
prise. He checked himself. “First of 
all,” he continued pointedly, “what was 
the nature of your last conversation 
with Clint Breem?” 

“You go to the devil!” was the 
prompt retort. “If you don’t know, 
I’m not telling you.” 

He spoke with the confidence of a 
law sharp who is prepared to quote 
divers legal precedents for his refusal 
to answer. 

“Then tell me,” countered the de- 
tective acidly, a trifle irritated at the 
repulse, “what was it that you and 
Breem quarreled about?” 
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“Sugar!” 

“Quit trying to kid me!” growled 
Wolverton coldly. “ ‘Sugar!’ is a tame 
cussword for a man that’s pulled off 
what you just have.” 

“Look here!” said Lawyer Mellody 
slowly, an alarmed look coming into his 
eyes. “What are you driving at?” 

Detective Wolverton laughed satiri- 
cally. 

“I’ve seen them as cool as cucum- 
bers,” he declared, “and I’ve seen them 
as calm as ice. But for pure brass and 
nerve you take the tin badge. Clint 
Breem was murdered. You were the 
last person known to have seen him 
alive. You had a violent quarrel. Now 
—will you talk now or in court?” 

Lawyer Mellody seemed paralyzed. 
He stared at the detective in frowning 
skepticism. Then his eyelids began to 
tighten and he moistened his lips with 
slow-moving tongue. 

“Dead!” he repeated in a flat voice. 
“Was it as bad as that?” 

Wolverton slipped into the opening 
quickly. 

“Just what does your expression 
mean?” he asked with a mirthless smile 
of satisfaction. 

Mellody did not immediately answer. 
He was evidently arranging in his 
mind, with professional caution, the bits 
of evidence against him. There must 
be no more loose talking on his part. 
A slip of the tongue had sent many a 
man to the chair. 

“Holy Smoke!” he murmured, 
aghast. “You’ve got me tied hand and 
foot. There’s enough circumstantial 
evidence to convict me in any court.” 

Then, ignoring Wolverton’s pelting 
of questions, he reflected swiftly: 
“This officer evidently doesn’t know 
about Breem’s sugar hoarding. [Ill 
have to tell about it, to explain my quar- 
rel with Breem. If I do, I’ll be indicted 
with the rest of the sugar hoarders. 
3etween the devil and the deep sea! Of 
two evils, for the present at least, I’d 
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better keep mum on the sugar hoard- 
ing; it’d brand the Breem name with a 
stigma and disgrace that would follow 
Virginia all through life.” 

“Come, come!” protested Wolverton 
impatiently “For the sake of your 
fiancée, I had hoped you'd come clean 
with the story.” 

“IT won't talk, not just yet.” . 

“In that event,” retorted the detec- 
‘tive firmly, “I am compelled to——” 

“Sir,” declared young Mellody with 
dignity, “I af as much an agent of jus- 
tice and the administration of criminal 
jffrisprudence as yourself. Your duty 
is clear. There is only one procedure 
open to you. I am ready to be con- 
ducted to police headquarters.” 

“That’s about the size of it,” growled 
the little detective indifferently, “I’m 
going to stay on the job. I'll phone for 
the wagon.” 

Lawyer Mellody felt rather weak. 
It came over him that, turn where he 
might, a stone wall would encounter 
his head. He was caught in the net of 
circumstantial evidence. Mechanically 
he had recourse to man’s 
solace: fumbled in a vest pocket and 
produced a small sack of granulated 
tobacco and a packet of rice papers. 
He undid the sack’s puckering string 
with his even white teeth and rolled a 
shuck cigarette. His search for a 
match proved unsuccessful, and The 
Cuckoo, who had been watching him 
with ferocious intensity, emitted a gur- 
gle of intelligence and from a pocket 
crammed with trash fished a box of 
safeties. He struck a light and handed 
it to the prisoner. 

Thereupon The Cuckoo went off on 
a sidetrack and proceeded to strike 
match after match, holding each until 
it seared his fingers and he dropped it 
with an exclamation of bewildered 
annoyance. Wolverton put a stop by 
commanding sharply: 

“That’s enough, Cuckoo!” 

So The Cuckoo returned the box to 
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his sagging pocket with a scowl of dis- 
appointment. Then, perceiving that 
the detective’s legs were stretched forth 
from his chair and _ crossed at 
the ankles, Cuckoo, monkey-fashion, 
adopted a similar lounging position. He 
folded his hands and suddenly dis¢ov- 
ered that the thumbs could be made to 
revolve in such a manner that they 
chased each other. This exercise inter- 
ested him until a_ stolid patrolman 
tramped heavily in and led the hand- 
cuffed Walter Mellody down to the free 
taxicab service maintained by police 
headquarters. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A WORK OF ART. 


OLLOWING the murder, further 
work on the part of Breem’s office 
force was out of the question. The 
arrest of Walter Mellody had snapped 
the tension, and there burst forth much 
excited discussion that had accumulated 
tremendous pressure by suppression. 
The employees chatteringly wriggled 
into their heavy wraps and cloaks, and 
eagerly hurried homeward to electrify 
their family and neighborhood circles 
with a story of terrible events. 
Old Blakely was in a panic 
He felt as though his bones had 
turned to brittle glass that might snap 
at any moment. There was only offe 
man in the world to whom he wanted 
to talk, to whom he dared talk. That 
man was the Chinese valet at the home 
of the late Mr. Clint Breem. Blakely 
made for a street car, but, fearing that 
he might collapse on the way home, 
overcame his wood alcohol 
and sought a bootlegging establishment 
up an icy alley. With a half dozen 
rounds of artilicial poison in his sys- 
on a taxi and told the 
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tem, he decided 


driver to burn up the asphalt. 
Although the undertaker had-not yet 

arrived with his charge and placed the 
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ribbon streamers at the family portals, 
news of the crime had reached the 
household and over it a cloud of gloom 
had already settled. The servants tip- 
toed about as if in the neighborhood of 
death, and spoke in awed tones. They 
nailed old Blakely at the door and, 
even when he had imparted complete 
details to their eager ears thrice over, 
it.was with difficulty that he shook 
them off. The appetite of wild animals 
for raw beef is insatiable. He finally 
maneuvered away on the pretext that 
the shock had unnerved him and that 
he must relapse in solitude in his own 
room. 

The Chinese valet starred as, min- 
gling with the other servants, he rivaled 
them in consternation and expressed 
regrets at the tragedy, loudly bewailing 
the passing of “the best master I ever 
worked for.” Like snow thrown on a 
hot stove, he slipped away and joined 
the aged private secretary. Nor was 
it a joining process, in the strict sense. 
He signaled to Blakely to follow him 
and, with a finger cautiously cautioning 
the danger of even an indiscreet word, 
silently led the way up above the third 
floor to an octagonal cupola that formed 
a snug attic retreat or rendezvous 
where they could commune undisturbed 
and unheard. 

“Well, old sawbones,” he commented 
with a heartless chuckle, “everything 
went off without a hitch.” 

Old Blakely stared at him in loath- 
ing and dread. 

“Without a hitch?” he repeated chok- 
ingly. “Oh, you’ve led me into an 
awful mess.” 

“What about it?” demanded the Chi- 
nese valet sourly. “What are you 
going to do about it? You are in the 
sailboat, and you can’t change the wind. 
It is too late to back out.” 

“Tf I had known that you contem- 
plated murder - 

Blakely paused, for a terrible look 
had come into the Chinaman’s eyes. 
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“That is an ugly word,” snarled the 
Chinese valet menacingly, “a dangerous 
word to juggle with. Never again per- 
mit yourself the indiscretion of uttering 
it in my presence, unless you want to 
follow Breem.” 

Blakely sagged into an old, worn- 
out plush chair that had been relegated 
to this attic from below. His face was 
chalky. His veins felt cold, and his 
heart beat reluctantly. It was cold up 
here in the cupola, bitterly cold. He 
shuddered as he watched the pure white 
flakes of snow flutter against the win- 
dowpanes. 

“Who did it?” he asked tremulously. 
“Why was it done?” 

The Chinaman cackled with an in- 
tonation indicating, that the situation 
amused him. 

“The revered Mr. Breem had to be 
eliminated,” he informed placidly, but 
with the sereneness of a silent pool that 
would erupt if molested. “One would 
not dare to go to him a second time for 
blackmail. It is a reckless animal that, 
having once extracted the bait without 
the trap springing, again grows amo- 
rous with the trap. The last beat of 
his heart was the sound of the key 
turning in the door that will conceal 
our work.” 

“Conceal?” moaned old Blakely with 
a leering protest. “Protect us from 
a breeze and loose a whirlwind on us.” 

“There is absolutely no danger,” in- 
sisted the Chinese valet with emphasis 
and confidence. “I overlook no bets. 
Everything was arranged to the last 
detail and timed with my Swiss watch. 
In later years, if you survive your 
fright, you will look back and agree 
with my present conviction, that this 
affair has been a work of art. There 
are mightier happenings to which the 
unscrupulous have aspired in the past, 
and with a degree of success, but never 
has there been, to my knowleldge, an 
aliair of this sort better staged. So 
careful have I been, that I would not 








experience even the slightest shiver if 
I were arrested now and charged with 
the crime.” 

“You did it, though, didn’t you?” 
demanded Blakely, aghast at the China- 
man’s matter-of-fact tone. “Murder 
will out.” 

“Not in this case, it won’t,’” the 
Chinaman assured, his oily voice sink- 
ing to the faintest whisper. “Don’t be 
too sure that I did it. Why should a 
man dirty his own hands when there 
are always others to do his annoying 
work ?” 

Under animation of the yellow man’s 
confident composure, old Blakely 
showed signs of regaining his nerve. 
What rotten boot-legging whisky had 
failed to accomplgh, his original and 
unshakable admiration for the Chinese 
criminal now did. 

“Nothing is as accurate as mathe- 
matics,” broke in the Chinese valet. 
“No alibi is as faultless as that fur- 
nished by a Swiss watch, the acme of 
mathematics applied.” 

“What do you mean?” 
Blakely tensely. 

“Behold, then, and marvel!” coun- 
seled the Chinaman with egotistical 
pride. “At twenty minutes after one 
o'clock this afternoon, an agent of mine 
tapped on the door leading into Breem’s 
private office from the hall. He kept 
Breem covered with an automatic until 
he had exchanged Breem’s set of se- 
cret sugar ledgers for the one hundred 
thousand dollars in bills. By one- 
twenty-five my agent was out of the 
building and lost in the street crowds 
with the suit case full of money. Co- 
incidently, I entered Mellody’s office. 
By one-forty-five, I was down at the 
cigar stand on the. first floor, where 
I remained three-quarters of an hour 
talking to the clerk; she will alibi me, 
if necessary. During that time, Mel- 
lody entered Breem’s office. At sharp 
two o'clock, according to Virginia 
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newspaper extra you brought home 
with you, Clint Breem was still alive, 
for as the clock somewhere uptown 
struck two, she heard Breem’s voice in 
argument with Mellody. By two-ten, 
Breem was dead. How could I have 
been simultaneously in Breem’s office 
and at the cigar stand?” 

“Unless you have that girl at the 
cigar stand under your control also,” 
sneered old Blakely. “She has an 
erotic woman’s weakness for an Orien- 
tal. Haven't I seen you with her on 
the streets once or twice after night?” 

“That is apart from the question,” 
said the Chinese valet evasively. “Her 
word would stand in court, and she is 
prepared to furnish me an alibi that fits 
like a rubber glove. Again I protest 
to you, do you think my mental equip- 
ment is missing on enough cylinders 
that [ would risk the electric chair my- 
self? That is the seat I reserve for 
my honored guests.” 

“IT consider nothing beyond you!” 
Blakely declared with a shudder. “TI 
believe that you could talk the devil into 
installing a refrigerating plant. Your 
alibi may seem sound well enough to 
you at this moment, but, God help me! 
I'd not exchange shoes with you for 
all the coin ever minted. By the way, 
speaking of coim”’—his voice grew 
greedy, for in the horror and excite- 
ment, he had forgotten the portion of 
the plunder that was coming to him— 
“where’s my share of the blackmail?” 

The Chinese valet yawned and stood 
up. 

“You are an amateur,” he informed, 
with contempt. “It might be fatal to 
be found with this money in our pos- 
session. My confederate, who collected 
it, will guard the cash until it is safe 
for us to claim it. We shall then divide 
the net receipts and buy a few yards of 
railroad tickets—in opposite directions.” 

“Look here!” gurgled old Blakely 
menacingly. “You think you're su- 
perior to me. You think I’m a coward, 
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eh? Well, let me tell you something 
with horns on it: If you double cross 
me and try to make me satisfied with 
less than my legitimate share, my full 
half, I'll go straight to the police.” 

“Legitimate half, eh?” repeated the 
Chinaman grittily. “Legitimate half, 
you say?” He laughed metallically. 
“You amuse me. Go to the police now 
if you want to. You can’t prove any- 
thing on me. Would it sound plausible 
that you, who opened Breem’s safe, 
stole his secret sugar records, and per- 
sonally handed him the blackmail de- 
mand, would be kind-hearted enough 
to share your plunder with a poor Chi- 
nese valet? You have, however, raised 
an important point. If you ever again 
threaten me, you will be found shortly 
thereafter in the status of a supposed 
suicide. That would look nice, eh? 
With you croaking yourself so soon 
after Breem’s murder, I rather fancy 
that there would not be any further 
search for his murderer.” 

Old Blakely quailed. 

He protested faintly: “But Mellody 
isn’t guilty, and you know it. Would 
you let an innocent man go to the 
chair?” 

“Mellody is in a tight corner,” agreed 
the Chinaman with a satisfied chuckle. 
“If he gets out, I will be ready to admit 
that water will not filter through loose 
sand. As to what happens to him, that 
does not concern me in the least. Bil- 
lions of men have already died, and 
another man added to the list would be 
about as important as a lone drop of 
water falling in the Pacific. It is time 
to get back downstairs. At the psycho- 
logical moment, I will hand you your 
fifty thousand dollars. Until then, do 
not direct at me a single word con- 
cerning our codperation.” 

The Chinese valet lit a cigarette and 
ambled leisurely toward the stairs. 

“That is,” he added indifferently over 
his shoulder, “unless you are anxious 
to be measured for a wooden kimono.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


MELLODY’S ONLY CHANCE. 


ER satellites had often commented 
on Virginia Breem’s “iron nerves.” 
This in an expression that needs ex- 
ploding. Its fatal weakness is that 
there are many kinds of iron, all dif- 
ferent. Malleable iron is like a strand 
of soft taffy, and will withstand much 
stretching before giving way. Wrought 
iron is more in the nature of wires 
woven into cloth; violent hammer blows 
will dent, but not break it. Virginia’s 
nerves were more like cast iron: a plas- 
ter composition that goes to pieces 
under sudden shock. Wherefore, she 
lost her grip on herself and collapsed 
emotionally when informed that her 
flancé was held on a charge of murder. 
All evidence pointed to Mellody hav- 
ing committed the crime by premedi- 
tation: first degree murder, which, of 
course, denies the accused the right to 
release on bail. 

It was quite evident that the girl 
could never drive her car, so one of the 
office clerks escorted her home in a 
taxi. This matter arranged for, Detec- 
tive Wolverton commanded the office 
force to leave him alone with The 
Cuckoo in the private room of the late 
Clint Breem. They filed out with a 
queer admixture of reluctance and 
eagerness. The apparatus that auto- 
matically closed the door by air pres- 
sure was out of order, and the door 
banged shut. 

The banging of that door was the 
most important incident in Lawyer 
Mellody’s life. 

The windows rattled so loudly that 
The Cuckoo jumped in alarm. He fas- 
tened upon the panes a stare of fright. 
This stare changed from fright to in- 
tense interest, as he hobbled over on 
his crutch and began scrutinizing the 
glass and sill as if they were strange 
beetles. Animal sounds escaped him: 
grunts, gurgles, exclamations, 
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As he faced about, The Cuckoo 
found Wolverton eying him with a 
blend of pity and perplexity. On sec- 
ond look, Wolverton became bewil- 
deerd. The Cuckoo had undergone a 
transformation. The stupid grin had 
disappeared. His eyes had lost their 
wild, roving glare; they had become 
cold and solemn. The Cuckoo smiled 
blandly with the air of a magician about 
to produce a rabbit from a silk hat. 

He hobbled up to Wolvertgn and 
stood contemplating him keenly. From 
a pocket he fished a gold-and-silver 
badge. 

“Department of justice operative,” 
said The Cuckoo softly. “I rely on 
your honor to keep the informattion to 
yourself f6r all time.” 

“Holy mackerel!” Wolverton ejac- 
ulated, startled and envious. “What a 
disguise! It enables you to go any- 
where without being suspected.” 

“Uh-huh!” admitted The Cuckoo 
laconically. But mine is limited to 
intellectual disguise. The rest of the 


stuff is real. I’m a genuine cripple. 
Born so. And these dirty rags of mine 
are my natural feathers. A shrewd 


government agent picked me up off a 
street corner, where I was cleaning up 
as a beggar, about seven years ago. He 
showed me his bag of tricks, and I fol- 
lowed him.” 

“Then,” said Wolverton, the scales 
falling from his eyes, “you didn’t hap- 
pen to be in front of the building just 
by pure chance when I came along.” 

“Hardly! I’ve been keeping an eye 
on Breem for some time. He 
rather, was—the head of one of the 
biggest gangs of sugar hoarders in the 
country. Mellody’s in on the deal with 
him in‘/some way; I don’t yet know 
the details. Maybe you understand, 


is— 


now, why Mellody thought you might 

have considered it as something more 

than an exclamation of annoyance when 

you said ‘Sugar’ over in his office.” 
Wolverton whistled. 
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“T think,” continued The Cuckoo con- 
fidently, “that Breem’s death in some 
way or another is the focus of his sugar 


hoarding. As to just how, we’re still 
in the dark. But it’s a logical ground 
from which to start surveying our 


lines. I make you a proposition. Your 
job and my job have become tangled 
into one. That’s why I revealed my 
identity. Pool our forces and we may 
untangle the murder for you and round 
up Breem’s band of sugar hoarders for 
me. Is it a go?” 

“T take you.” 

“All right, then,” agreed The Cuckoo 
in a matter-of-fact way. “Say, slip me 
a cigarette. Now, there’s only one point 
in young Mellody’s favor: the fact that 
everything is so completely against him. 
I’m always suspicious of these cases 
where the accused doesn’t seem to have 
a single straw to tie his defense to, 
particularly when the supposed crim- 
inal has a’mental equipment of young 
Mellody’s caliber.” 

“IT agree with you there,” said Wol- 
verton slowly. “On second thought, it 
hardly seems probable that anybody 
with a high-power lawyer’s mind would 
commit a crime under coincident situa- 
tions such as have just staged enough 
circumstantial evidence to convict him. 
That holds as logical, even admitting 
that Mellody had been aroused to vio- 
lent emotions and that he had just had 
a quarrel with Breem. Then, too, if 
he had killed Breem—well, with his 
knowledge of the law, he’d have had 
enough sense to, run away instead of 
going meekly back to his office to await 
arrest.” 

The Cuckoo nodded. 

“Correct!” he indorsed. “But all 
this is speculative. Virginia Breem’s 
fiancé will go to the electric chair un- 
less we find that he isn’t guilty. You 
and I have a serious responsibility on 
our hands: a man’s life, a young 
couple’s happiness, the conviction of a 
criminal, whether that criminal be Mel- 




















lody or not. Now, I’ve made an inter- 
esting discovery in this room. I’ve 
found the trail of an unknown man.” 

“Where?” 

“On the window.” 

Wolverton stared at the glass; then, 
unenlightened, shook his head. 

“Come closer,” The Cuckoo invited 
with a chuckle. “Notice anything 
about this window ?” 

“No finger prints, at first glance,” 
ventured Wolverton cautiously. “Nor 
has the window been jimmied.” 

“Bosh!” grunted the Cuckoo, with a 
show of impatience. ‘You are so in- 
tent on finding something mysterious 
and hidden, that you overlook the ob- 
vious. Now, what has happenel lately 
to this window?” 

“It’s been washed.” 

“Righto! There on the floor you see 
a ring of water where the window 
cleaner’s bucket rested. Here on the 
window sill you see drops of water. 
But the job wasn’t finished. Step to 
one side and get an angle on the glass. 
Notice anything?” 

“The upper window hasn’t been 
washed at all, and only half of the 
lower pane has been cleaned. No lint 
visible. Water was applied to the left 
half of the lower pane. Then the 
cleaner quit and left the room.” 

The Cuckoo chuckled with a gurgling 
sound. 

“Righto, again!” He paused. “Now, 
doesn’t that look suspicious? What 
happened to cause the cleaner to break 
off the job suddenly and depart? He 
might have been called out to work 
elsewhere, but that isn’t probable, for 
a cleaner goes right ahead with his 
windows, one after the other, like a 
man walking along and picking up po- 
tatoes leaking from a moving sack with 
a hole in it.” 

“Maybe he was here before the mur- 
der.” 

“Possible, but not probable. Odds 
are against it. I can time his visit to 
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this room almost to a matter of ten 
minutes.” 

“How come?” 

“Because I’ve watched and timed the 
various steps of a window cleaner’s 
work, It’s easy to estimate how much 
water the cleaner splashed about, and 
water evaporates at a set rate, varying 
according to temperature. I’d say, the 
temperature in this room is and has 
been for some time abeut sixty-eight.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Thermostat on the wall back of you. 
It regulates the heat automatically. 
And it’s set for sixty-eight. Figure on 
that temperature and the amount of 
water remaining on the windew sill and 
the floor, and I'd say that the cleaner 
was here about two o’clock, when 
Breem was murdered.” 

Detective Wolverton explored a good 
tooth with his tongue. 

“Simple!” he murmured in frank ad- 
miration. “No mystery about it.” 

“Certainly not!’ responded The 
Cuckoo nonchalantly. “This is a world 
of cause and effect, action and reac- 
tion. In short, everything is run by 
natural laws, and all natural laws are 
as mathematical as they are inexorable. 
For instance, we all run on a track of 
habit ; you’ve probably noticed that you 
sit in the same chair at dinner table 
every night, though there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t break the monotony. 
Same way, in walking to work, you 
instinctively follow the same side of the 
street day after day, in a rut. Pure 
matter of regularity, mathematics, 
simple logic, reasoning out what’s most 
probable. The most probable is pretty 
sure to be the certainty. There are, of 
course, a few exceptions, due to the 
law of chance; let’s hope this isn’t one. 
But, come, come! We’re wasting pre- 
cious time. Time now is a call loan 
with us. You beat it to the superin- 
tendent of the building. Find out who 
cleaned windows in here, where he is, 








and, if he’s left, get his home address. 
I'll wait.” 

Detective Wolverton was off like a 
champagne cork. The Cuckoo labori- 
ously hoisted his body to the edge of 
Breem’s desk; screwed his face into the 
assumed horrible grin that made him 
both repulsive and unsuspitious, and 
reflectively eyed the murdered man. 
He lit a cigarette, finished it, and had 
just started a fresh one when Wolver- 
ton slipped back in, highly excited. 

“Disappeared!” he informed rapidly. 
“Superintendent amazed. Said the 
window cleaner should still be on this 
floor. We ransacked the building. 
Nowhere in sight. Found his overalls 
and bucket and mops standing in a side 
corridor, not fifty feet from this office. 
The tough old bird who operates the 
freight elevator saw our window 
cleaner rush out of the building at 
exactly eight minutes after two o'clock.” 

“A few minutes after Breem was 
murdered!” exclaimed The Cuckoo ex- 
citedly, “My theory was right. How 
did the elevator man know the time?” 

“Been a dull day. He had brought 
his car to rest on the first floor, di- 
rectly opposite the back entrance where 
the cleaner left. He remembered look- 
ing at his watch to see what time it 
was. Window cleaner leaving so early 
made the elevator man think maybe 
the afternoon had slipped by without 
him noticing.” 

“That’s enough!” interrupted The 
Cuckoo grimly, pounding the floor with 
his crutch, “The next thing on the 
program is to.find this window cleaner. 
I suppose he had a pass-key to Breem’s 
office ?”” 


“Yes. All the cleaners have a pass- 
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‘ 
key, in case a tenant happens to be out 
and his office locked when the windows 
are in line for washing.” 

“Then he could have gotten into 
Breem’s room without difficulty!” The 
Cuckoo muttered rapidly. “I’d say that 
Breem gave him a nod and went, about 
his work. The cleaner made a pass 
at washing the window, crept up back 
of Breem, and, seeing the steel die 
handy, used it for a weapon. This 
theory, however, has a hole: no known 
motive exists. On the other hand, the 
cleaner might have entered, taken a 
look at Breem sunken over the desk, 
supposed him napping, and started to 
work at washing the windows. Sud- 
denly glancing over and observing that 
a murder had been committed, he, with 
typical alien intelligence, went into a 
panic and ran for dear life. Did you 
get this cleaner’s name and home ad- 
dress?” 

Wolverton nodded, 

“Rupert Mizaira’s his name. Lives 
on the South Side. I have the address ; 
know the locality almost to a house.” 

“He’s our meat!” cried The Cuckoo 
with an eager bark. He slid off the 
desk. “I want to seal the doors and 
windows of these offices, so that any 
possible records incriminating the sugar 
hoarders can’t be spirited away before 
we audit the books. That can’t be done 
until the coroner has been here and the 
undertaker has removed the _ body. 
You grab one phone and get a man 
over from headquarters double-quick 
to stand guard for us. Tl plug in on 
another line and call a taxi. They 
ought to get here about the same time. 
There’s going to be one surprised win- 
dow cleaner in this town in about fif- 
teen minutes.” 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, October 5th. 


Do not forget that, as this magazine is 


published every week, you will not have long to wait 


for the final chapters of this serial. 
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ITH a smile on his lips, Officer 

Riley patroled his beat, look- 
ing as innocent and as docile 
as a lamb. His eyes were 
twinkling, a chuckle was ready to rum- 
ble from his throat, he swung his stick 
in a jaunty manner, and, despite all 
rules and regulations to the contrary, 
his cap was tilted a fraction of an inch 
over one cye, giving a devil-may-care ex- 
pression to his face. 

Officer Riley was no new man on the 
force. The days when he had swelled 
out his chest and polished his shield 
and had strutted along the thorough- 
fares of his beat with eyes cast side- 
ways to catch the admiring glances of 
young female persons were in the dim 
past. Officer Riley was a married man 
and the father of a large family now, 
and was a fixture on the force and in 
this particular precinct. Long ago he 
had given up all hope of obtaining pro- 
motion. He loved his work, he knew 
the right side of police business, and 
he made an excellent and dependable 
officer. The captain often expressed the 
wish that he had a score like Riley. 

For, though he no longer was spec- 
tacular, Riley had a way with him that 
helped maintain the peace and order of 
the district. Officer Riley could not be 
expected now to stop runaways and in- 
dulge in ferocious gun battles with 
bands of desperate crooks. But Riley 
stopped neighborhood quarrels with his 
keen logic and his wealth of sarcasm, he 
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stopped youths from taking the wrong 
path, he protected the little children, and 
he was loved by scores who lived in the 
buildings along the cafionlike streets on 
his beat. 

And Officer Riley, his superiors de- 
clared, could “feel”, things coming. 
There are many policemen who boast 
this quality, and some with good rea- 
son. Riley could tell when a family 
was about to go on the rocks and gen- 
erally could do something to stop it. 
Riley sensed when a young man was 
about to take his first wrong step and 
gave a word of fatherly advice in a 
manner that made for good results. 
Riley, plain harness bull, with a length 
of service to his credit behind him, and 
a pension a short distance ahead, had 
his peculiar value to the organization 
of which he was a part, and of which 
he was very proud. 

There was no jot of jealousy or envy 
in Officer Riley’s make-up. He was 
ready at all times to compliment sin- 
cerely a man who got promotion. He 
always was ready to visit the hospiial 
to see a man who had been injured in 
the line of duty. He always grinned 
broadly on inspection day when the few 
men stood out in front and had medals 
fastened on their coats. Anything that 
reflected the glory of the force pleased 
Officer Riley, and he wanted the world 
to know it. 

Riley turned a corner and stopped 
before the steps that led to the first 








floor of a tenement to watch some chil- 
dren playing in the street, ready to warn 
them at the approach of automobile or 
truck. The door behind him opened, 
and there emerged from the building an 
elderly woman with a shawl around her 
shoulders. Her shoulders were stooped, 
her face was a maze of wrinkles, but 
there was pride remaining in the ex- 
pression of her countenance. 

“Officer Riley!” she said. 

Riley turned, touched his cap in sa- 
lute, and beamed. 


“’Tis Mrs. Kelly,” he declared, 
“lookin? younger and prettier than 
ever.” 


Tis no time for senseless compli- 
ments, Dan Riley,” Mrs. Kelly declared. 
“Tis nice of you to say them words, but 
myself knows just how young and 
pretty I am. I have been lookin’ for 
ye, Dan Riley.” 

“T am flattered.” 

“Will ye talk sense? 
would discuss with ye.” 

“T am all ears,” Officer Riley de- 
clared, stepping close to the foot of the 
flight of steps. 

Mrs. Kelly continued the conversa- 
tion in a low tone. “’Tis about Tim 
Kelly, son of my husband’s brother,” 
she said. “Do you know him, Riley?” 

“T know the young scalawag by sight,” 
Riley admitted. “He has a great pair 
of shoulders on him. Do you want me 
to get him a job on the force? Them 
shoulders might be of some use in this 
precinct at times.” 

“He came to us five years ago when 
he was a bit of a boy,” Mrs. Kelly ex- 
plained. “And now he is twenty-two, 
and has the size of a man, But not a 
man’s sense, Riley.” 

“What’s the trouble with the boy ?” 

“Tim Kelly was all right until his 
uncle’s death,” Mrs. Kelly declared. 
“And then he was all right for a time, 
workin’ at odd jobs and givin’ me the 
money to help out with the money I got 
by washin’ other folks’ linen. And then 
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he got to runnin’ around with some bad 
boys, Riley. And I don’t like the way 
he’s been actin’ lately. I want my hus- 
band’s nephew to make a man of him- 
self, Riley, not a crook.” 

“Um!” Riley grunted. “ ’Tis a good 
boy he is, and we must not have him, 
spoiled. And maybe you’re borrowin’ 
trouble.” 

“That I am not. I'd be the last to 
think evil of the lad. But I’ve been 
watchin’ him, Riley. He’s gettin’ to be 
a loafer. He wants the easy money, 
and you know what that means.” 

“It means trouble and disgrace nine 
times out of ten,” Officer Riley said. 

“He’s taken to runnin’ around with 
that man they call ‘Buil’ Barton.” 

“He has, has he?” Riley said, the 
smile fleeing his face instantly. “Bar- 
ton is bad medicine for a youngster.” 

“And he thinks Barton is one of the 
biggest men in the city.” 

“He’s a gunman, a crook, and a sneak 
thief!” Riley declared, thereby stamp- 
ing Bull Barton as.a person beneath con- 
tempt. “He’s the biggest liar in town, 
I'll grant ye.” 

“And there are others I don’t like the 
looks of,” Mrs. Kelly went on. 

“IT am aware of the fact,” Riley an- 
swered. “This man Barton is tryin’ to 
form anew gang. He has given out that 
he intends havin’ the toughest gang in 
the entire town. We've been keepin’ 
an eye on him and his pals. But I didn’t 
know at all that Tim Kelly was mixed 
up with him.” 

“I want you to save the boy, Dan 
Riley,” Mrs. Kelly said. “A woman 
can do little in such a case.” 

“Tis my duty,” Officer Riley an- 
nounced. “I'll study the boy abit. Sav- 
in’ a man against his own will is a tough 
job, Mrs. Kelly. You can’t tell him the 
error of his ways and make him listen, 
but you can show him. He won't listen, 
maybe, but he’s always ready to watch 
and learn.” 

“T’ll never stop thankin’ ye. 
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“’Tis my duty as a sworn officer of 
the law.” Dan Riley declared again, 
swinging his stick. “I'll study the young 
rascal and maybe show him a thing or 
two that’s interestin’. He’s too fine a 
lad to be goin’ wrong.” 


us 


Tim Kelly, coming from a pool hail 
with a cigarette between his lips, al- 
most ran into Officer Dan Riley. The 
patrolman smiled at him and waved his 
hand. 

“Hello, Kelly!” he said. 

“Mornin’, officer!” 

“T was talkin’ to your aunt this morn- 
in’, That’s a fine woman for ye, Kelly 
—as fine a woman as ever lived in this 
section of the town. And your uncle 
was a fine man.” 

“He was all of that,” said Tim Kelly. 

“°Tis a great family you belong to, 
my boy. Had your uncle lived, he would 
have done some great things. He died 
before his time. And ’tis a pity his 
widow has to take in washin’. But 
you're gettin’ to be a man, Tim Kelly. 
You'll be makin’ it easy for her before 
long, I’m thinkin’, and maybe be havin’ 
a wife and little ones of your own, too. 
‘Tis a rare privilege, Tim Kelly.” 

“I suppose it is,” Kelly said. 

“Are you workin’ now?” 

“I’m out of a job just now.” 

“A couple more years on your shoul- 
ders, my boy, and you can get on the 
force.” c 

Tim Kelly laughed. “I don’t want to 
get on the force,” he said. “Do you 
think I’m a fool?” 

“And what might be the meanin’ of 
such talk?” Officer Riley wanted to 
know. 

“Why should I want to be a cop?” 
Tim Kelly asked. “Everybody makes 
fun of the cops.” 

“Do they, now? I know some as 
don’t. So you think the police force is 
no place for a fine boy like yourself? 
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, You'd rather be a gangster, I suppose. 

Have you been talkin’ to Bull Bar- 
ton?” 

Tim Kelly’s face grew red. “A man 
has the right to pick his own friends,” 
he said. 

“And you think Barton is a friend of 
yours?” Officer Riley asked. ‘Heaven 
forgive me for thinkin’ you was a boy 
with brains!” 

“Is he not?” 

“He is not,” said Riley. “And one 
of these fine days it’ll be proved to you. 
Barton is the friend of nobody but him- 
self. He’s not much of a man.” 

“Half the police in this end of the 
town are afraid of him.” 

Officer Riley began to grow angry, 
but conquered his anger for the time be- 
ing. ‘Nobody is afraid of him, unless 
it is some other cowardly gangster,” 
he declared. “The police look upon Bar- 
ton as a foolish boy. And when he goes 
too far, he'll be spanked. You need 
your eyes opened, my boy. So you 
don’t want to get on the force? You 
want to be friends with a bully, do you? 
‘Tis a nice thing to know concernin’ 
a Kelly. Your old aunt should be 
proud of you. Your dead uncle, if he’s 
lookin’ down on you, should be pleased. 
A Kelly belongs to a corner gang of 
loafers and moll buzzers.” 

“Barton’s no moll buzzer. 
nerve!” 

“Has he now?” said Officer Riley. 
“Got nerve, has he? He’s a young 
man, and strong, and I’m gettin’ along 
in years, but if the time came I could 
take him in.” 

“*Twould take a dozen like you to do 
it,” said Tim Kelly. 

Officer Riley grinned. “Some of 
these fine: days you'll be shown to the 
contrary,” hé said. 

At that moment, Barton came along 
the street. He was of ample size, with 
broad shoulders that stooped a trifle, 
and a mean face. He had the appear- 
ance of the typical gangster, but his 
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snarl was not half so mean as it looked. 
He hesitated a moment when he saw 
Riley and Kelly talking, and then came 
on. When he reached them, he stopped. 

“Haven't they retired you yet?” he 
asked Riley, sneering. 

“T’m still walkin’ a beat,” Riley said. 
“They'd retire me in favor of some 
young and strong man, no doubt, but 
this precinct is that peaceful it needs no 
strong cops.” 

“So?” 

“No bad men around here,” Riley 
said. ‘There are some tough boys, of 
course, but a spankin’ is all they need. 
Havin’ reared a few children of me own, 
I’m an expert at spankin’.” 

“Funny, ain't you?” said Barton, with 
another sneer. 

“Not half so funny as some I know 
who go around posin’ as bad men,” 
Officer Riley said. 

“You're too old for me to handle, or 
I’d beat you up for sayin’ that,” de- 
clared Barton. 

“Any excuse is a good one at times,” 
Officer Riley observed. 

Barton flushed, tossed his cigarette 
away, regarded Riley’s smiling face for 
an instant, and then turned on his heel. 
“I want to see you, Kelly,” he said. 

He walked on and entered the pool 
hall. Tim Kelly started to follow. 

“Tim!” Riley called. 

“Well?” 

“T’d be a bit careful if I were you.” 

“About what?” 

“There’s a goat to every gang, and 
’tis always some youngster who is a bit 
green. Barton’s got a gang, I under- 
stand. When the crash comes, some 
poor young devil will be left to bear the 
brunt of it. I'd be careful, if I were 
you.” 

“When I want advice, I'll ask for it,” 
Tim Kelly said. 

“And you may ask too late,” Riley 
told him. “Run along, Timmy. Your 
boss has called you. Run when he 
whistles.” 
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“T run when no man whistles.” 

“Tis understood that a Kelly would 
not. But times are changin’ rapidly,” 
said Officer Riley. ‘Maybe the Kellys 
have no pride left. It’s a sorry day if 
they have not.” 

“I’m doin’ as I please, not as some 
other man _ pleases.” 

“Bein’ bossed and doesn’t know it!” 
Officer Riley observed. “And I've 
heard that the Kellys are observin’ and 
shrewd folk. Some queer ideas do get 
around,” 

Officer Riley moved on down the 
street, speaking to acquaintances. Tim 
Kelly hurried into the pool hall, his face 
aflame. Barton was waiting for him. 

“What was you doin’ talkin’ to that 
cop?” Barton asked. 

“He’s a friend of my aunt’s and 
stopped me to pass the time of day.” 

“I’m not hookin’ up with stool pi- 
geons.” 

‘“Meanin’ that I am a stool pigeon?” 

“Meanin’ that we’ve got to keep our 
eyes open, and the less you have to do 
with cops the better? Some of the boys 
might get ideas if they saw it.” 

“Riley gave me an idea. He inti- 
mated you might be makin’ me _ the 
goat.” 

“And I suppose you’re innocent 
enough to believe it? It’s the way of 
the cops to break up a gang by turnin’ 
the men against the leader. It’s the old- 
est game in the world. I thought you 
had brains, Kelly, or I wouldn’t have 
taken you on.” 

“T’ve got brains, all right, and good 
eyesight.” 

“I’m hopin’ so,” said Barton. 

He smiled as he turned away, but Tim 
Kelly did not see the smile. 


III. 


Officer Riley was a judge of men. 
He realized that nothing could be ac- 
complished by preaching to Tim Kelly. 
The boy was not the sort to listen to a 
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sermon that did not agree with his own 
ideas. He was at the age where he 
thought he had wisdom, a most danger- 
ous age for youth. 

So Riley began watching Barton and 
his companions, watching them even 
when he was off duty, for Officer Riley 
did not lay aside his cath of office with 
his uniform. He knew that the gang 
was guilty of some minor thefts, and 
he ascertained that as yet Tim Kelly 
had played no active part in the law- 
lessness. Barton, he guessed, was train- 
ing Kelly and saving him for something 
big. Tim Kelly was to be made the 
goat. 

His attitude toward Tim Kelly was 
peculiar. He did not act at all like a 
man trying to save another from bad 
associations. Officer Riley sneered more 
than he preached. 

“And how is the pride of the Kellys :” 
he asked one afternoon when he met 
Tim in front of a cigar store. ‘“‘Grow- 
in’ tougher every day, are you?” 

“T’m not trainin’ for the police force,” 
Tim Kelly responded. 

“That’s certain. The police are a fine 
body of men, my boy, and some day 
you'll admit it. That’s why there are 
so many Irish in the ranks. Clean fight- 
in’, that’s the Irish for it. Clean fight- 
ain’, not sneakin’ through alleys.” 

Tim Kelly’s face grew red. “I don’t 
like your talk,” he said. “ ’Tis not called 
for.” 

“Isn’t it, now? You think, I sup- 
pose, that the police are nothin’ but loaf- 
ers in uniform, men without courage. 
I’ve been on the force a good many 
years, my boy, and I know ’em. ’Tis 
the finest service in the world.” 

“°Tis an excuse to get a livin’ with- 
out workin’,” Tim Kelly replied. 

“Without workin’? Little you know 
of it. I suppose Barton and his gang 
are special hard workers. Your aunt 
must be proud of you, Tim. You make 
a handsome gangster. I understand 
that they’re buildin’ an addition to Sing 


Sing. They'll need it, I’m thinkin’. 
Tis no waste of State meney.” 

Tim Kelly glared at him and walked 
away without replying, and Officer 
Riley continued pacing his beat. But 
he was annoyed that he had made no 
progress. Barton and his gangsters had 
a hold on the boy, and he knew it. He 
had been searching for the weak spot, 
and had not found it. Something had 
to open Tim Kelly’s eyes. 

And then rumors of a gang 
gan to circulate through the district. 
3arton, it seemed, had begun to feel 
his strength. He had declared war 
against another gang headed by a man 
named Larson, aid the forces were 
aligning themselves for battle. 

The police became more active. De- 
tectives and officers in plain clothes 
flooded the district. Barton paced the 
pavements with his hat cocked over one 
ear, waiting for Larson to make the first 
move. And, when Larson did not, Bar- 
ton decided to make the first move. 

It was a corner battle that ended in 
broken heads and several arrests and 
fines for disorderly conduct. Tim Kelly, 
it chanced, had not been present. Lar- 
son had singled out Bull Barton, and 
had beaten him soundly. Barton had 
gone to the hospital. 

There was peace for a time. Bar- 
ton’s friends carried him word that all 


war be- 


in the district knew he had_ been 
whipped. His supremacy was almost at 
an end. His leadership was tottering. 


Others aspired to his crown. 

Tim Kelly visited him at the hospital 
and told him of these things, and Bar- 
ton whispered that, as soon as he was 
able to be about again, he would get 
Larson and his followers in short time. 
It was two weeks before he 
charged, and then he went into retire- 
ment in the dingy room he called home, 
for he still was weak and his face was 
not a pretty thing to see. And in his 
room he planned, and said nothing about 
his planning. 


was (lis- 








And then he began issuing orders. 
They were peculiar, individual, subtle. 
Each man had his instructions and knew 
nothing of what the others were to do. 
And Officer Riley, watching closely, 
guessed at the scheme. 

There came an evening, then, when 
Bull Barton took an automatic from be- 
neath his pillow, and made certain that 
it was in working order. An hour after 
dark, he slipped from the room and out 
ef the building by the rear stairs, keep- 
ing to the deep shadows in the alley 
and so coming to the nearest street. 

He dodged across the street and en- 
tered the alley again, and in this manner 
journeyed several blocks, until he came 
to that part of the district dominated 
by Larson and his followers. There he 
came across one of his own men in the 
dark. 

“How's everything ?” Barton asked. 

“Kelly went through the alley fifteen 
minutes ago.” 

“Heard anything of Larson?” 

“He’s in the pool hall, and he’s going 
to that dance. He ought to be comin’ 
out mighty soon.” 

Barton went to the other end of the 
alley and crouched in the darkness there. 
Tim Kelly, he supposed, was just across 
the street. But Tim Kelly was not. 

Tim had left his’ aunt’s home at dark, 
and Office Riley, watching from a dis- 
tance, followed him. In a certain dark 
alley, Officer Riley overhauled his man. 

“Evenin’, Tim,” he said. 

“Evenin’!” 

“Takin’ a stroll?” 

“Goin’ about my business,” Tim Kelly 
said. 

“T guess it’s time for a show-down, 
my boy,” Riley declared. “You won’t 


believe what you’ve been told, so you 
have to be shown. You've got a gun on 
you?” 
“What—what makes you think that?” 
“And it’s a penal offense to be car- 
ryin’ a concealed gun around,” Officer 
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Riley said. “I could take you in now 
and have you sent up.” 

“Lots of men carry guns for protec- 
tion.” 

“But you’re not!” Officer Riley told 
him. “You're bein’ made the goat. Do 
you want to go to the electric chair, boy ?¢ 
Do you want to be executed, an inno- 
cent man? Do you want to sit in a little 
cell and see the death watch lookin’ in 
at you, and know that you, a big, strong 
boy, are goin’ to be led through a little 
green door and slaughtered? That’d be 
a fine end for a Kelly!” 

“You're talkin’ wild, Riley.” 

“Am I now? You're carryin’ a gun, 
an automatic of a certain caliber. And 
it’s been fired and one shell is empty. 
That the truth?” 

“How—how did you know?” Tim 
Kelly gasped. 

“I know a lot of things, my boy. I’ve 
been tryin’ to save you for your good 
aunt. You've started on the wrong path, 
but it ain’t too late. You’ve been saved 
to be the goat, as I said.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Hand me that gun!” Officer Riley 
demanded. “Hand it over, or I take 
you in,” 

“And suppose you can’t?” Tim Kelly 
asked. 

As he finished speaking, he felt the 
muzzle of Officer Riley’s gun against 
his stomach, and in another instant 
Riley had ‘‘frisked” him and had taken 
the automatic away. 

“Texperience is what does it,’ Riley 
said. “Now, Tim, my boy, I’m goin’ to 
show you a few things. And you'd best 
listen to what I say. You got certain 
orders from Barton, didn’t you? He 
told you all his plans were arranged, but 
that you didn’t need to know all. It 
was a trick on the Larson gang and the 
police, he said. It’s an old trick, Tim, 
and you should be ’shamed that they’d 
try it on you.” 

“I—I don’t know what you mean,” 
the boy said, bewildered. 
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“It’s murder, Tim—and they were 
goin’ to hang it on you. That's all of 
it. You come along with me, and we'll 
put an end to it. Barton intended to 
shoot down Larson, and then have you 
sent up for it. You'd.be the goat. And 
Barton was tellin’ you to obey orders, 
and that if you did he’d make you a 
regular member of his gang. Boy, | 
know the whole thing, and so do some 
of the detectives. They’re watchin’ 
Barton now, I reckon.” 

“He—he wouldn't do 
Kelly said. 

“Wouldn’t he, now’? A lot he cares 
for you. Barton looks out for himself, 
my lad, and for nobody else. You've 
been posin’ as Barion’s pet friend. You 
made the remark in that pool hail that 
you'd make Larson pay for beatin’ up 
Barton, if Barton didn’t do it himself 
pretty quick. Barton has half a score 
of men ready to swear to that. And 
he’ll make it look like he had been keep- 
in’ out of Larson’s way and didn’t mean 
him any harm. Larson dead, you on the 
way to the electric chair, and Barton 
the hero of the gang; that’s his plan, 
lad. A Kelly to be the goat, to die in 
the chair for a loafer and bully like 
Barton! You come with me.” 

“Pll come—but I don't believe it!” 
Tim Kelly said. 

Officer Riley led the way down the 
street and into a dark alley. He did not 
speak now, and he was hurrying. But 
as they came near the end of the alley 
a streak of flame split the darkness and 
there was a sharp report. A cry of 
pain came from the distance, a chorus 
of exclamations. They saw a man 
cross the narrow streak of light at the 
alley’s mouth. It was Barton. 

“We're too late!” Officer Riley said, 

He ran, with Tim Kelly at his heels. 
Larson was on the ground at the cor- 
ner, dead. Several of his friends were 
near. Two or three officers were run- 
ning toward the spot. Larson had left 


thai!’ Tim 


the pool hall for the dance a bit earlier 


than they had expected. They had been 
unable to prevent the murder. 

The gangsters left the vicinity im- 
mediately, having made the declaration 
that it was one of the Barton gang who 
had done the thing. The officers scat- 
tered to look for Barton. Tim Kelly, 
his face white, remained at Riley’s heels. 

“You see?” Riley asked. “You'd 
have been found in the mouth of the 
alley, that automatic on you, one car- 
tridge discharged. It would have been 
enough to send you to the chair, boy. 
That’s the kind of friend Barton was to 
you. Crooks don’t always hang together, 
Jad, but the police do.” : 

News of the murder had gone to head- 
quarters, and word was out to bring in 
Bull Barton. Officers flooded the dis- 
trict. But Barton could not be found. 
He did not return to the room he called 
home. He did not show his face at 
any of his usual retreats. Midnight 
found Barton a fugitive, found Tim 
Kelly still at Officer Riley’s heels. Riley 
had been walking his beat and reporting 
as usual. 

They stopped on a corner, and Riley 
yawned and glanced down the street. 

“T’m géitin’ too old for this night 
work,” he said. “I'll beg the captain to 
shift me to the day relicf.” 

“Riley, I—I want to thank you,” said 
Tim Kelly. “I—I don’t know what to 
say.” 

“Say that you’ve seen the error of 
your ways and that you'll be a good boy 
and help your aunt.” 

“T’ll do that, Riley. But Barton 
to plan sucha thing! If I could get my 
bands on him now———” 

“Maybe you'll have the chance. I’ve 
been studyin’ this thing out,” Officer 
Riley said. 

“If—if I could square things-—— 

“Be thankiul, my lad, that you did 
nothing wrong except carry that re- 
volver.” 

“You said you’d been thinking.” 

“So I have,” said Officer Riley. 


” 


“i'm 








almost done as a policeman, my boy. 
I’m an old war horse. But I'd like to 
do something good before I’m retired. 
It’d be a great thing for me, Tim Kelly, 
if I could bring in Barton when the 
detectives can’t find him,” 

“You're too old. He’s liable for the 
chair. He'd kill you to get away.” 

“My eyesight ain’t as good as it was 
once, but I still can shoot,” Officer Riley 
declared. “Barton ain’t far away, Jad. 
He’s wise, after a manner. He’d know 
that he couldn’t make a run for it and 
get out of town without bein’ nabbed. 
This town is hard to get out of when 
the police are watchin’. He had a hole 
all ready, I’m thinkin’, and he’s crawled 
into it, and there he expects to stay for 
a time until he can make a run for it. 
It’s a good plan.” 

“And how do you know all that?” 

“T’ve been watchin’ ‘for some time,” 
Officer Riley said. “I’ve been watchin’ 
because I wanted to save you from Bar- 
ton. I know where the lad. 
He’s got provisious in it, too. And 
there he expects to live like a rat for 
a month or so, and then sneak out of 
town without the police knowin’. I’m 
goin’ to get him now, lad. I’ve given 
him time to get settled and over his first 
nervousness.” 

“You'd better get help.” 

“T want to do this thing alone, lad. 
And I want you to go with me and 
watch it. You owe me that much for 
not takin’ you in for packin’ that gun— 
and for savin’ you from the chair.” 

“Tl go. But you'd better call for 
help.” 

“IT will when I need it,” said Officer 
Riley. “But I’m thinkin’ I'll not need 
it!” 


hole is, 


IV. 
Riley spoke little as they hurried down 
the street toward the water front. They 


passed beside dark warehouses, trod the 
cobblestones, avoided the light places, 
went forward swiftly and silently, Riley 
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slightly in the lead like a man who was 
in no doubt as to his destination. 

Presently he stopped in the darkness 
beside a tumbledown warehouse that had 
not been used for years, property that 
was in litigation and going to ruin while 
the lawyers fought. 

“Flere’s a little door, lad,” Riley said. 
“\When a man opens it, he sees a flight 
of rickety steps. Them steps are wor- 
ryin’ me some now, lad, for I know 
they'll creak. At the top of the steps 
is a little room that once was an office. 
There is only the one door. There are 
two windows, but they have bars across 
them. Unless I’m badly mistaken, Bar- 
ton is in that room, hidin’.” 

“You'd better get help.” 

“T want the glory, Jad,” Officer Riley 
said. “I want to get my man. Let an 
old war horse have his last battle. Stand 
aside, and keep by the door after I open 
it.” 

There was no hesitation in Officer 
Riley’s manner. He took out his re- 
volver, whirled the cylinder, braced his 
shoulders, and stepped forward. The 
door was unlocked, and he lifted the 
latch quietly. The door opened without 
a squeak. 

“Steady, tad,’ Riley cautioned. 
“Make no sound, and stay out of the line 
of fire. We'll get the man who plotted 
to send you to the chair. _That’s where 
he’s goin’ himself, boy.” 

Now he grasped his revolver firmly 
in his right hand, put his left out in 
front of him and felt for the wall and 
started up the rickety stairs. Halfway 
up, one of the steps creaked. A light 
flashed above, and then went out. 

“Stop where you are, Riley!” Barton 


command in a voice that shook. “One 
more step, and I'll plug you!” 
“T want you, Barton! I want you 


for the shootin’ of Larson,” Riley told 
him. 

“Tt’ll take a better man than you to 
get me. So you found my nest, did 
you? IT'll have to move, I suppose. 
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You'd better run back and send in an 
alarm, Riley, and by the time they get 
here J’ll be gone.” 

“T want you, Barton!” 

“T suppose so, but you don't get me, 
You're an old man with one foot in 
the grave. Better have sense, Riley. 
Better decide to live and take care of 
your family. With the chair starin’ me 
in the face, I’m not goin’ to hesitate 
about pluggin’ a cop.” 

“You're a boastin’ fool, a coward, and 
a bully,” Riley declared. “I’m comin’ 
after you.” 

“T’ve warned you!” 

Officer Dan Riley grunted and started 
on up the stairs, deliberately, not caring 
now how much noise he made. Again 
the light flashed, there was a roar, flame 
and smoke filled the narrow space. Offi- 
cer Riley gave a ery and charged on up 
the steps, for the bullet had gone wild. 

3ut there came another, and it struck 
home. Riley had reached the little land- 
ing at the top. As he started to col- 
lapse, Bull Barton struck and kicked at 
him. The kick sent Riley’s revolver fly- 
ing down the stairs and to the ground. 

And then Barton kicked again, and 
Riley followed his revolver, tumbling 
over and over, leaving a trail of blood 
behind him. At the bottom, he rolled 
to one side, to the feet of Tim Kelly. 

“He got me, lad,” Riley whispered. 
“’Tis not a bad wound, but it’s bad 
‘enough to stop me from catchin’ him. 
He’s wanted for murder, lad. I’m an 
officer, and I’m in my rights when I 
call upon you to help me make the ar- 
rest.” 

“You 
said, 

He had picked up Riley’s revolver 
from the ground, but now he tossed it 
aside again. Something had happened 
to Tim Kelly. His eyes had been opened 
by the cool courage of the old police- 
man. If a man could do a thing like 
that because of his oath of office, then 
there must be something to the police, 


leave it to me!” Tim Kelly 
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after all, Tim Kelly thought. And Riley 
had refused to ask for help. He had 
run the risk, when he was within a 
few months of being retired, when he 
had a family in the background. 

Tim Kelly was remembering, too, how 
Barton had played him, tricked him, 
tried to fasten a murder upon him. He 
darted through the doorway and 
charged up the stairs. 

Again the light flashed, and a stream 
of bullets came down the stairway. Tim 
Kelly felt the hot sting of one in his 
shoulder, but it did not seem to bother 
him in the slightest. And now he had 
reached the old door, and had kicked it 
in. Another flash came, almost in his 
face, and he felt the scorch of particles 
of powder. But the bullet did not 
strike home. 

And the next instant he had Barton 
in his grasp, and they were fighting 
across the shaky floor like two maniacs, 
Tim Kelly remembering his wrongs, 


Barton battling to escape the chair. 
Their clothes were almost torn from 
their bodies. The revolver and flash 


light Barton had been using were kicked 
aside and lost. In the dark, the battle 
continued, 

The sting of a knife touched Tim 
Kelly’s shoulder, and it was the last 
straw. 

“Coward!” he cried. “Knife me, 
would you? Send me to the chair, would 
you?” 

Again they battled across the room 
and crashed against the wall. Back they 
went, toward the open door. Barton 
tripped, and they rolled down the nar- 
row, shaky stairs, clawing at each other, 
fighting like frenzied men who know 
death faces them. 

And then they were outside and on the 
ground, and Tim Kelly pulled his man 
to his feet, dodged a blow that might 
have rendered him unconscious, and de- 
livered one himself that stretched Bull 
Barton senseless on the ground. 

There was an instant of silence, save 
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for Tim Kelly’s heavy breathing. Then Riley leaned against the pole and 


he spoke. a started to get out his keys. 
“How is it with you, Dan Riley?” “Riley?” said Tim Kelly. 

“T’m all right, lad. I’ve stopped the “Yes, lad.” 
bleedin’ a bit. "Tis but a scratch.” “How old does a nfan have to be be- ‘| 
“I’ve got your man for you.” fore he can get on the force?” 

“Thanks, lad. Help me up, and be- “You put in a year of hard, honest ° 


— tween us we'll drag him to the nearest work and help your aunt, and I'll attend 
patrol box. You've paid me back for to it.” 


the help I gave you, bey.” “Thanks, Riley.” 
“You'll take the credit, Riley. It’s “Bein’ on the police force is an excuse 

about your last chance.” to get a livin’ without workin’, I’ve heard 
“We'll both take credit, lad. Help somebody say.” 

me up!” “T said it,” Tim Kelly replied. “But 
Tim Kelly helped him up. They took ‘tis no time to shame me now.” 

hold of the unconscious Barton, Riley “You've changed your mind, then? 


snapped on the handcuffs; and then they I'm glad of that, lad. ’Tis a fine officer 
pulled him, none too gently, over the you'll make, with all the girls admirin’ 
rough ground toward the patrol box your well-fittin’ uniform and_ shinin’ 
beside the warehouse. buttons and shield. I was young once, 

“The desk sergeant will throw a fit lad, myself. ’Tis a great thing to be 
when J telephone from here,” Riley young.” 


said. ‘This box hasn’t been used for a “And ’tis a great thing to be old— 
year or more. It was put here once and know a few things,” Tim Kelly 
durin’ a strike.” added. ‘Here comes the wagon.” 





CEHASIMADSE SP 


POLICEMAN SEVERELY BEATEN IN FIGHT 


ICKED into unconsciousness by a crowd of infuriated men in a saloon 

recently, Patrolman George A. Hand, one of the most powerful men in 

the New York police department, was rescued with difficulty by fellow police- 

men and rushed to a hospital. Every bone in his face had been broken by 
the blows of his assailants. 

The stories told by Patrolman Thomas Moore, who was with Hand when 
the assault was made, and by Michael! Reaney, proprietor of the saloon, do not 
agree. Moore says the policemen were attacked when they entered the saloon; 
the proprietor claims that Hand had had an altercation with a bartender earlier 
in the day and came back just before midnight to settle accounts with the man. 
When the patrolmen indicated that they were going to attack the bartender, 
says Reaney, the fifteen patrons of the place who were present sided with the 
bartender and fought the intruders. 

When Hand fell, Moore attempted to drag him out of the saloon to safety, 
but the exit had been locked and escape was cut off. A citizen who heard 
sounds of the struggle from the street blew a police whistle, and other officers, 
who were relieved from patrol dyty for the night and were on their way home, 
heard the call for help and broke into the place. Only Reaney and a bartender 
were found in the saloon when police reserves reached the scene of the aad, 
all the patrons fled as soon as the exits were unlocked, i 
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CHAPTER I. 
WEEPIN’ WILLIE. 


HE Early Bird trailed into Mr. 
Clackworthy’s Sheridan road 
apartment, an annoyed look on 
his ustially cheerful and care- 
free countenance. Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy, glancing up from a letter 
which he was writing to George Bas- 
com, one of his capable assistants in the 
gentle art of what is sometimes coarsely 
referred to “as getting the coin,” noticed 
that James was manifestly displeased. 

“Welcome,” greeted the master con- 
fidence man cheerfully. “It may please 
you to know that we are about to open 
our spring offensive against excessive 
bank balances. I am just writing a let- 
ter to Bascom, who, as you know, is now 
spending a bit of his easily earned money 
in showing his pretty little wife the won- 
ders of Louisville during the racing sea- 
son. I am telling him to join me here as 
soon as possible, for I am fairly itching 
to get my fingers on a balelike roll of 
currency, won from some affluent per- 
son in the game of wits. By the way, 
James, you seem quite distressed ; what 
is wrong—some one hurt your feel- 
ings ?” 

James Early’s brow had cleared some- 
what, as a radiant smile, induced by the 
news that Mr. Clackworthy was about 
to stage another of his financial dramas, 
chased away the downward curve of his 
lips. 


“Aw, it ain’t nothin’ to worry about 
now,” he replied happily. “I just run 
into a nut what made me wish I’d taken 
along an umbrella—my shoulder’s sop- 
pin’ wet where he shed a couple of gal- 
lons of salt water; honest, I just got rid 
of th’ worst pest that ever sobbed out his 
life story over the mahogany. I’d rather 
spend a month in th’ bridewell than lis- 
ten to that gink’s tale of woe for thirty 
minutes, and you know I ain’t keen on 
lookin’ at th’ sunlight through steel 
gratin’s.” 

And The Early Bird shuddered elo- 
quently ; he could speak authoritatively 
on the horrors of jail life, having seen 
the inside of several before his associa- 
tion with Mr, Clackworthy had enabled 
him to garner in unethical dollars and yet 
feel no terror when he passed a police- 
man. 

“T judge you have been enjoying the 
conviviality of some resort which dis- 
plays a profitable disrespect for Mr. 
Volstead’s law,” chuckled Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“Meanin’ I was sneakin’ a snifter in 
some lid-tiltin’ joint? Yeah; I walked 
into Sullivan’s speak-easy downtown to 
take a shot of hooch and lay a little bet 
on th’ ponies. A strange guy come in 
for a flip of no per cent and I had to 
wait until this bird sipped his kickless 
nectar and told th’ bartender a couple 
of funny yarns what he read in ‘Mil- 
ler’s Joke Book’—Sullivan won't serve 
anybody when there’s a strange gink 








hangin’ around, for fear he might be a 
first cousin of W. J. B. or somebody. 
So I eased into one of them little stalls 
until ‘Grape Juice’ Gilbert or whatever 
his moniker was, finished his free enter- 
tainment. 

“T hadn’t more than got planted when 
in blows th’ nut all soaked up like a pri- 
vate watchman in a whisky warehouse. 
I was startin’ to light a pill, but, honest, 
I didn’t dare. TF was afraid his breath 
would catch fire. 

“This gink didn’t give me a chance; 
he just wedged himself alongside me, 
buried his head on my new Palm Beach 
and turned on the faucet. I ain’t seen 
such weepin’ since I was at ‘One Wing’ 
Kennedy’s funeral. 

“Seems like he’d just missed gettin’ 
rich and spoiled his chance to go back 
to th’ little burg im Missouri where he 
was born and spread it on thick for a 
lot of swell-headed villagers what had 
done his family dirt some time or an- 
other. 

“Seems like his old man had a hand- 
ful of change to rattle in his pocket one 
time or another, was a judge or some- 
thin’, and had his name on th’ village 
bank’s letterheads and such; but his old 
man lost his dough and th’ folks he 
thought was his friends give him th’ 
merry ha-ha. Turned up their noses at 
him and such. 

“Well, this bird, what has enough 
weeps to irrigate th’ Gila Desert, has 
always wanted to go back to this burg 
in a swell limousine, hand th’ icy mitt 
to a lot of th’ guys what give his old 
man th’ go-by and make ’em feel like 
a Mexican peso in a U. S. A. subtreas- 
ury. 

“He'd got a few thousand iron men 
ahead, enough to make a big splash 
when he dropped into this burg, when 
—bingo! they cart him off to a hospital 
and th’ doctors perform a major opera- 
tion on his bank roll. 

“Honest, that pest, that pickled nut 
kept me cornered up in that stall for 
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an hour and sixty-eight minutes spillin’ 
that stuff in my ear; new wouldn’t that 
make a guy sore?” 

Mr. Clackworthy tapped his long slim 
fingers thoughtfully on the rosewood 
table and lowered his eyelids medita- 
tively. 

“James,” he said, “I have spent sev- 
eral hours this afternoon in looking over 
my list of prospects without being able 
to formulate any concrete scheme of 
action. I believe that your chance meet- 
ing with a sorrow-laden soul may prove 
highly profitable; the picture which you 
have given me, that of a man from a 
small town yearning to go back home 
and puncturing the pride of those who 
have done him a real or imagirary 
wrong furnishes me the nucleus of a 
splendid idea—a very splendid idea, in- 
deed. Do you think that you could find 
your garrulous acquaintance and have 
him call on me?” 

“You—you mean that you want to 
talk to this human Niagara Falls?” 
guped The Early Bird. “You—you 
mean you're gonna make dough out 
of him?” 

“Precisely, James; providing, of 
course, that he fits in well with the ideas 
that I have in mind.” 

“Open th’ book to chapter one and 
let’s hear th’ story,” urged The I[arly 
Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy shook his head. 

“No, James,” he refused. “Since you 
deal in metaphors, I will reply by say- 
ing that the author has not yet written 
his story; has, in fact, formulated but 
the bare skeleton of his plot.” 

“T gotcha,” said The Early Bird; “you 
ain’t framed th’ stunt yet.” 

“That’s it, James; now if you wish to 
do me a favor you will sally forth and 
find the man who so pleasantly enter- 
tained you this afternoon. You will 
probably find him around some of the 
city’s damp places, weeping on some 


other shoulder. Those weeping jags, 

















James, usually extend over quite a long 
period.” 

“T gotcha,” said The Early Bird obe- 
diently. “I'll bring him out here to see 
you—but take my tip, boss, and wear 
your raincoat.” 


Two hours later a taxicab drew up 
in front of the building which housed 
Mr. Clackworthy, and James Early got 
out, with his lachrymose friend clinging 
to his arm. 

“Here’s an extra dollar for you, old 
top,” James said to the driver. “It'll 
be worth somethin’ to bail out th’ cab.” 

The pair mounted the steps of the 
apartment building and, in response to 
The Early Bird’s ring, Mr. Clack- 
worthy .at once admitted them. 

“Mr. Clackworthy, meet Weepin’ Wil- 
lie, otherwise William Cullen Jessup,” 
James said, with a sarcastic flourish. 
“You said bring ’im here; but if you 
have any respect for that Oriental rug 
that I happen to know set you back fif- 
teen hundred berries, you'll have Mr. 
Jessup occupy th’ bathtub while un- 
foldin’ to you th’ sad story of his life.” 

Mr. Jessup, deprived of The Early 
Bird’s supporting arm, leaned uncer- 
tainly against the door jamb and cast 
James a ludicrously indignant look. 

“He makesh joke of my mishfortune,” 
he muttered thickly. 

Mr. Clackworthy eyed Mr. Jessup 
appraisingly ; he saw a well-set-up man 
of perhaps forty, hair slightly gray at 
the temples, who, when his toilet was 
not neglected by the carelessness of in- 
ebriation, could wear his clothes well. 
Particularly, however, Mr. Clackworthy 
noted his physiognomy and found, as he 
had expected, nothing to indicate an in- 
elastic moral code. 

“You must not be offended by Mr. 
Early’s essay at humor,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “In fact, it is due to Mr. Early 
that I was able to get in touch with you. 
I can see that you are quite tired out 
now, so I am going to ask you to be 
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my guest for the night, se that we can 
talk over a business proposition that I 
have in mind—a proposition which will, 
I am sure, prove profitable to you and 
at the same time enable you to realize 
your ambition to visit your home town 
in quite an elaborate style and cause 
your neighbors to regret exceedingly 
that they were ever unkind to you.” 

Mr. Jessup’s eyes filled with great 
tears of self-pity and he sniffed pathet- 
ically, 

“Shay,” he began, “I'll tell you what 
they did to F 

But Mr. Clackworthy silenced him 
with a compelling eye. 

“You are quite tired, Mr. Jessup,” he 
insisted firmly. ‘‘We will go over every- 
thing in the morning; I shall put you in 
my guest room here, and to-morrow, 
after breakfast, we will take up the 
matter.” 

Mr. Jessup, now very docile, sub- 
mitted and permitted himself to be led 
to the rear of the apartment. Assisted 
by Mr. Clackworthy, he got into a suit 
of borrowed pajamas and, a few min- 
utes later, was snoring loudly, as men 
do when they have had too much liquor. 

The Early Bird gazed at Mr. Clack- 
worthy in undiguised admiration. 

“Gosh!” he grunted. “Th’ only way 
I could of stopped him would have been 
to tap him over th’ bean. And you fig- 
ure on makin’ jack out of that ragin’ 
torrent of tears?” 

“T am quite sure of it now, James, 
since I have seen him.” 

“Huh! Th’ only scheme I can think 
of is to incorporate him and rent him 
out down in th’ Panhandle durin’ th’ 
dry seasons—water rights bring big 
money down in that section, they tell 
me.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed. 

“You may be present when I talk to 
Mr. Jessup in the morning, James ; then 
you will get an idea of what I am driv- 
ing at,” he said. 

The Early Bird nodded gratefully. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE M@RNING AFTER. 


THE next morning Mr. William Jes- 
sup, after a cold shower and a 
bracer from Mr. Clackworthy’s private 
stock of most excellent liquors, was dry 
of eye and coherent of speech. He 
found clean linen beside his own suit of 
clothes, which had been pressed by Mr. 
Clackworthy’s Japanese servant. 

Mr. Jessup was a little uncertain as to 
how he had arrived in this place, but, 
remembering vaguely various and sun- 
dry visits to various and sundry thirst 
parlors, he was grateful to be the guest 
of some unknown person rather than of 
the city’s police department. Presently 
Kato, the Japanese boy, knocked and 
called to him that breakfast was wait- 
ing. 

Mrs. Clackworthy had gone East on 
a visit, so the guest found only Mr. 
Clackworthy and The Early Bird wait- 
ing for him. He flushed a little under 
his host’s scrutiny, for, while he did not 
clearly remember the circumstances of 
his arrival at this place, he realized that 
the man was mentally comparing his 
present appearance with that of the pre- 
vious evening. 

“I am afraid that I must owe you 
an apology,” he murmured. 

Mr. Clackworthy, with a motion of his 
hand, waved away the subject. 

“Breakfast is waiting for us, Mr. 
Jessup; please do not permit any possi- 
bly unpleasant thoughts to mar appre- 
ciation of Kato’s culinary skill, for he 
is really a remarkable chef.” 

The fruit served, Mr. Clackworthy 
skillfully led the conversation into pleas- 
ant channels unti# Mr. Jessup began to 
feel at ease. The breakfast over, the 





three men repaired to the living room 
and made themselves comfortable. 

“T can see, Mr. Jessup,” began Mr. 
Clackworthy, “that you are eager to 
have what may possibly seem like a 
strange situation explained to you; it 
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was at my suggestion that Mr. Early 
here induced you to come to my apart- 
ment last evening.” 

“I—I think I must have been very 

drunk,” stammered Mr. Jessup, with 
painful embarrassment. 
_ “We shall ignore that,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy said. “In fact, it may turn out 
to be a rather lucky circumstance, for, 
otherwise, I would not have got in touch 
with you. 

“Now, let us be frank; Mr. Early met 
you downtown earlier in the day when 
you seemed quite broken up on account 
of the fact that a severe illness had 
drained your resources and had pre- 
vented you from making a trip to the 
town of your birth for the purpose of 
—well, rubbing it in.” 

“T was drunk,” declared Mr. Jessup, 
coloring. 

“What I wish to know before pursu- 
ing my plan further is whether or not 
your desire to return to your home town 
in rather a splendid style is a normal 
feeling or if it is—ah , 

“Ardrunken man’s notion, eh?” sup- 
plied Mr. Jessup. “Really, I fail to see 
why you should pry into my affairs in 
this fashion.” 

“My inquiries are quite pertinent, 1 
assure you.” 

“Well, you have me rather mystified, 
of course, but it was not a drunken no- 
tion.” 

“That being the case, Mr. Jessup, it 
Will simplify matters if you will begin 
at the beginning and outline our case 
against the people of your home town. 
3ear in mind that I am not simply mak- 
ing a jest of you, but am actuated by 
the desire to aid you in realizing your 
ambition, for I believe that we can both 
make a profit thereby. I will explain 
directly.” 

“Tt may be considered a silly no- 
tion,” began Mr. Jessup, lighting a ciga- 
rette, “but it is one that I have never 
been able to rid myself of. You see 
my family was treated very badly by 
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the folks back home and I’ve always 
vanted to even up scores. 

“The town is Crystalville, Missouri, 
in the farming section; it has a popu- 
lation of about two thousand, and is a 
very rich community. My family were 
pioneer settlers. My father was a man 
of considerable prominence, a county 
judge for several terms and a director 
of one of the banks. He listed his 
friends by the hundreds—that is, he 
thought they were friends. 

“The president of the bank, [Enoch 
Groves, got father to invest heavily in 
a Southern land scheme, and father lost 
every cent he had. We noticed, how- 
ever, that Enoch Groves didn’t lose a 
ceni—in fact, the crook seemed to have 
made money out of it; he was on the 
inside, you see. We had to give up our 
old home place, and you should have 
seen the folks turn up their noses at 
us. The shock of being snubbed by two 
of her women friends almost killed my 
mother. 

“And there was a girl; she seemed to 
think a lot of me when my father was 
well fixed and I had prospects, but she 
managed to break the engagement when 
she found I wouldn't be able to go to 
Harvard. She married some rich old 
codger shortly after that. 

“That explains why I feel the way I 
do about the town. When I left, the 
old fellows looked at me pityingly and 
whispered that the family had petered 
out and that I would never be worth 
shucks. When I bought my ticket to the 
city I heard one of the fellows say that 
I would never be back because I’d never 
have the money to buy a ticket. Of 
course there are a lot of unpleasant de- 
tails, but that’s the story in brief. 

“I worked pretty hard when I got to 
the city, but the prediction of the folks 
back home seemed about right—I didn’t 
get along, somehow. A clerkship at 
a beggarly pittance seemed about my 
limit. Finally I gave up my notion of 
being rich, but I was getting around to 
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the place where I could go home for a 
week, sneer in their faces, and tell ’em 
to go straight to the place where they 
don’t sell ice-cream cones. 

“You see I was going to buy a big 
twelve-cylinder automobile and breeze 
home in a lot of glad rags and hand ’em 
a song and dance about having made 
my pile in the brokerage business; then 
when some of the old hypocrites came 
around to offer me the glad hand and 
get a twenty-five-cent cigar I was going 
to give them an icy stare and—cut ‘em 
cold! 

“Small, maybe you'll say; but if 
you've ever lived in a small town that 
turned its back on you, you can guess the 
satisfaction that a fellow would get from 
that sort of a stunt. If I could have 
pulled that off, I would have come back 
to the city and worked as a clerk for 
the rest of my life, entirely satisfied.” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded gravely. 

“Mr. Jessup,” he said, “your story 
stirs me deeply, and I am in a position 
to assist you in realizing your dream— 
in a more elabotate manner than you 
had ever dreamed of. 

“Suppose, for example, that you could 
return home in a private railroad car, at- 
tended by a secretary and a couple of 
stenographers ; carry a baggage car with 
you for your own automobile—eh ?” 

Mr. Jessup’s eyes bulged, but his 
eager look was swallowed up by a sad 
grimace, 

“You are making sport of me,” he 
said incredulously. 

“T never do that, Mr. Jessup; I was 
never more serious in my life.” 

The Early Bird, who had been sitting 
to one side, an open-mouthed audience 
to the dialogue, nodded his head em- 
phatically. 

“He ain’t stringin’ you, old top,” he 
affirmed with a negative. “What Mr. 
Clackworthy says goes.” 

“Thank you, James, for the recom- 
mendation.”” Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 
“Now, Mr. Jessup, to come to the point. 
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You have teld me that the local banker 
at Crystalville fleeced your father oui of 
his fortune. I presume that you would 
have no objection to his repaying this 
sum with interest?” 

“Ha!” laughed Mr. Jessup. “You 
couldn't get a dollar from Enoch Groves 
without giving him a dollar and forty 
cents in return; he’s foxy, that old miser 
is.” 

“Huh, you ain’t seen Mr. Clackworthy 
in action,” The Early Bird snickered, 
with an affectionate glance toward the 
master confidence man. “He can coax 
th’ yellow boys from places where you'd 
never suspect there was a single five-spot 
hidin’.” 

Mr. Clackworthy checked The Early 
3ird’s enthusiasm with a warning glance 
and turned again toward Mr. Jessup. 

“Of course,” he continued, “that’s a 
chance I'll have to take, but I'll risk that 
if you agree that you are willing to see 
Mr. Groves, and such other of the Crys- 
talville residents as may have a cash sur- 
plus, contribute a generous portion of 
their assets with—um—without getting 
value received.” 

Mr. Jessup eyed 
shrewdly. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “I begin to un- 
derstand; you are a get-rich-quick art- 
ist.” 

Mr. Clackworthy 
frankness. 

“I object to the term as commonly 
understood,” he replied. “I confine my 
financial operations to persons of avari- 
cious dispositions who deserve a bit of 
financial blood-letting. In your case, 
Mr. Jessup, I shall merely be the in- 
strument in the hands of Poetic Justice 
—and as a iaborer is worthy of his hire 
I shall, of course, collect wages—at— 
um—union rates.” 

Mr. Jessup grinned in admiration. 

“I'm on,” he agreed, “and, believe me, 
if there’s a man on earth who can trim 
Enoch Greves, you're him.” 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird, “this 
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frowned at this 
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Groves gink’ll have to have th’ town 
takin’ up a collection for him before 
Mr. Clackworthy gets through with 
him.” 


CHAPTER ‘III. 
PLANTING THE BAIT. 

M R. CLACKWORTHY’S first move 

was to send a wire to Jack Prich- 
ard, calling him to Chicago. Jack had 
previously given valuable assistance at a 
time when his journalistic abilities were 
necessary and, in the present undertak- 
ing, he was needed to lay the very foun- 
dation of the scheme. 

His instructions were brief. 

“Jack,” said Mr. Clackworthy, “here 
is two thousand dollars in cash; I want 
you to go at once to Crystalville, Mis- 
souri, and purchase the local newspaper. 
That will be enough cash to swing it.” 

Prichard shook his head dubiously. 

“Honest, boss,” he protested, “I don’t 
want to play this game if it’s anything 
like that one down at Red Top. Gosh! 
the dicks sure kept me jumping for a 
while.” 

“No, Jack,” promised Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “you are not going to involve 
the metropolitan newspapers in a quar- 
ter of a million dollars’ worth of libel 
suits in this venture; you do nothing ex- 
cept rum a country newspaper along 
thoroughly approved and _ unexciting 
lines. All you will be required to do is 
print a couple of little items about a 
friend of ours, Mr. William Jessup.” 

“All right, then,” agreed Prichard. 
“T’m on.” 

Prichard was dispatched to Crystal- 
ville at and shortly thereafter 
wrote that he had purchased the Crystal- 
ville Bugle for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, giving a mortgage for five hun- 
dred on the balance of the purchase 


once, 


price. 

The Early Bird« was dumfounded 
when he learned that Mr. Clackworthy 
had gone ahead with the scheme. 

“Holy horned toads!” he protested, 














“Why, you ain’t even been down to look 
over th’ burg; you don’t know a one 
of them birds that you’ve put on th’ 
sucker list—that’s what I call  sailin’ 
without a compass.” 

“You are overcautious, James,’’’ re- 
sponded Mr. Clackworthy. ‘All of 
these country towns were made in the 
same mold, so to speak; the villagers 
speak different idioms and have differ- 
ent customs, but the human nature ot 
them is the same the country over.” 

As the days passed and Mr, Clack- 
worthy made no move except to call in 
William Jessup for rather lengthy chats 
and to assure Mr. Jessup that the schemes 
was still very much alive and merely 
waiting the proper period of develop- 
ment, The Early Bird became impatient. 

“Honest,” he wailed, “I almost believe 
that you're just stringin’ this Jessup 
guy.” 

“You don't believe anything of the 
sort, James,” Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 
“You merely want to start an argument 
with me. Have patience, my dear fel- 
low; no sound plan was ever built in a 
day. You and Mr. Jessup would have 
me rush things and spoil the scheme. 
[ am giving him seventy-five dollars a 
month pin money while he is waiting, 
and have outfitted him in a fashion that 
would make Beau Brummel look sick: 
Bless your life, his wardrobe has cost 
me more than a thousand dollars.” 

And Mr. Clackworthy continued to 
while away his time until, three weeks 
later, he received a copy of the Crystal- 
ville, Missouri, Bugle. 

Jack Prichard had given its front page 
a sort of metropolitan tone by relieving 
the drab sameness of solid type with 
neat but conservative headlines,and there 
appeared in the lower right-hand corner 
a small but prominent item which said: 


FORMER CRYSTALVILLE MAN 
NOW MILLIONAIRE 
Residents of Crystalville will be glad to 
know the good fortune which has followed 
William Culler Jessup since he left our town 
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a number of years ago. He is now a broker 
in New York and considered one of the 
powers of Wall Street. While his name 
seldom appears in the newsparers he wields 
a gigantic power and his fortune is estimated 
at several million dollars. A phenomenal 
luck, it seems, has been with him and every- 
thing he has touched has turned into money. 
His advice on the stock market is eagerly 
sought by bankers and business men.~ It is 
freely predicted in financial circles that he 
will within a few years be one of the richest 
men in this country. 

Mr. Clackworthy, after a satisfied 
smile, passed the paper over to The 
Early Bird. 

“Whew! Prichard spread it on 
thick!’ exclaimed James. “Do you 
reckon anybody will fall for that flossy 
stuff?” 

“That’s the way they like it in the 
country,” said Mr. Clackworthy. “Leave 
it to Jack Prichard; when he wrote that 
stuff he had the town sized up and knew 
just what effect it would have on every 
man in the village.” 

“T gotcha now,” 
Bird; “you’re gonna have them rubes 
believin’ that Weepin’ Willie—and he 
ain’t had a single weepin’ jag since you 
took him in tow, has he?-—~is th’ real 
and only made-in-America king—King 
Midas, wasn’t it, what turned every- 
thing to th’ yellow stuff that he laid his 
mitts on?—then you’re gonna have ’im 
slip ‘em a little info’ about th’ big killin’ 
that’s gonna be made in Sting-’em Steel 
or Soak-’em Silver, and th’ innocent 
lambs’ll break their necks to get in on th’ 
ground floor.” 

“You have fathomed it, James,” Mr. 
Clackworthy commended — genially. 
“What do you think of it?” 

“Oh, boy!” The Early Bird exclaimed. 
“T can see ’em now swarming around 
their old pal, Jessup, like poor relatives 
at a dyin’ millionaire’s bedside, tellin’ 
him how they always loved him like a 
profiteer loves sugar, and offerin’ him 
nickel seegars and invitin’ ’im over to 
th’ drug store for a sody, I'll say it'll 
land ’em.” 


nodded The [arly 








Mr. Clackworthy let several other 
weeks pass before he considered the time 
tipe ; then he summoned George Bascom 
and outlined the plan in detail. 

That same afternoon they went 
downtown into the business district, 
where they rented a small office in one 
of the skyscrapers. 

“We need nothing elaborate, George,” 
Mr. Clackworthy said; “just a place to 
receive mail, and I shall not require you 
to keep any sort of regular office hours, 
for I shall wire you if anything unex- 
pected turns up. All you will have to 
do is to cash the certified checks when 
they arrive and mail them their stock.” 

Having arranged with a sign painter 
to emblazon on the door a neat row of 
letters announcing “Fidelity Securities 
Company—Stock and Bonds,” Mr. 
Clackworthy went to the office of one of 
the railroad companies to arrange for 
the leasing of a private Pullman car and 
a baggage coach, to be ready a week 
hence. ‘ 

When he reached home that evening 
he found, as he expected, the last issue 
of the Crystalville Bugle, and his eye 
found the item on the front page which 
said: 

CRYSTALVILLE TO HAVE VISIT 
FROM A REAL MILLIONAIRE 
Several wecks ago we told the Bugle’s 
readers how William Cullen Jessup, former 
Crystalville boy, had amassed a fortune of 
several million dollars since leaving our fair 
city. In glancing over the metropolitan 
papers we learn that Crystalville is to soon 
have a visit from a real, live millionaire, for 
Mr. Jessup is to take the first vacation that 
he has enjoyed since he began piling up his 
fortune, and will visit his old home town. 
The town, we understand, is planning to 
tender him a warm welcome. The Jessup 
family were pioncer settlers in this region 
and Mr. Jessup’s father was a man who 

stood in high repute. 


“James, the iron is hot and we are 
ready to strike,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
handing the paper to James. The Early 
Bird read it and grinned. 
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“T’ll say it is,” he agreed. “You can 
take everything away from that town 
except its electric-light plant and its 
taxes.” 


Crystalville was a town whose popu- 
lation figures and very little of anything 
else had changed in fifteen years; to be 
sure, Main Street had been paved and a 
new high school had been built, but the 
population for the most part was made 
up of old-fashioned retired farmers who 
chose to see the local prosperity dis- 
played principally in their personal bank 
balances. Their chief fears, as the say- 
ing goes, were death and taxes. 

Crystalville was located on the tail 
end of a much-run-down piece of rail- 
road which jutted off from the main line 
some twenty-eight miles distant. The 
branch line was possessed of one heroic 
locomotive which, with careful jockey- 
ing by a bewhiskered engineer, also of 
considerable age, managed to negotiate 
three round trips daily. Appended to 
the engine were always a string of 
freight cars and two ancient, open-plat- 
formed and wreck-scarred passenger 
coaches, and the groans from the trav- 
elers, who were churned about on the 
red-plush seats, were mingled with the 
outraged squeals and moans of live stock 
ahead. 

One Sunday afternoon, as the towns- 
folk gathered at the sand-washed frame 
station waiting for the city papers, which 
always arrived on the two o'clock train, 
they saw the line of cars weaving around 
the curve just on the edge of the city 
limits—and gasped. 

Even at that distance they could see 
that there were three passenger coaches 
instead of two, and that there was, also, 
an extra baggage car. As the engine, 
coughing asthmatically, came nearer they 
noticed with even deeper surprise that 
the extra coach was long and shiny and 
that it had a brass-railed observation 
platform. 

Questions flew thick and fast, and re- 
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mained unanswered as the two extra 
cars were uncoupled and switched on to 
the stubby side track near the station. 
Not a soul had stirred inside the long, 
beautiful Pullman. 

It remained for Jack Prichard, the 
town’s new editor, to solve the mys- 
tery. 

“It’s William Jessup, the millionaire,”’ 
he declared. Quickly the word was 
passed about, and the citizens sirolled 
back and forth along the car, trying to 
peer in through the wide windows. 

Presently the door on to the rear plat- 
form opened, and a tall man with a 
closely cropped Vandyke beard stepped 
forth into the sunlight. He smiled and 
waved his hand in friendly fashion. 

“Be you Mister Jessup?” cried one 
of the bolder of the town’s youths. 

The man, who was none other than 
Mr. Amos Clackworthy, smiled again 

“Oh, no,” he answered pleasantly. “I 
am merely Mr. Jessup’s secretary.” 

“Gosh!” came the exclamation, “He's 
got a secretary! Wonder if he’s a mil- 
lionaire, too.” 

“No,” Mr. Clackworthy laughed 
“Mr. Jessup is the only millionaire in the 
party.” 

A negro porter, in his spotless white 
uniform, brought Mr. Clackworthy a 
canvas chair. A burly man, whose star 
proclaimed him the city marshal, came 
up. 

“T’m Peter Flint, city marshai,’”’ he 
said, with official importance. “I un- 
derstand this is William Jessup’s private 
car.” 

“Yes.” 

“Billy Jessup, what used to live here?” 

“IT believe Mr. Jessup was born here.’ 

“Is it true he’s a millionaire ?” 

“You had better ask Mr. Jessup about 
that ; a secretary is not supposed to dis- 
cuss his employer’s affairs.” 

“Then he is; huh! Didn’t take much 
after his pa. Where is Mr. Jessup 
now ?”” 

“He is taking his afternoon nap 
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“He—he sleeps in th’ daytime ?” 
“Oh, yes.” 

Another man bustled up. 

“Tam Itnoch Groves,” he introdticed 
“Tt am president of the bank 
I understand that you are Billy 
‘r—secretary. I am a very 
old friend of his father’s; I should like 
to see him.” 

“T will speak to Mr. Jessup as soon as 
he awakens from his nap; 1 am quite 
sure, however, that he will be most anx- 
ous to meet his old boyhood friends. 
He has considerable business to look 
after, even on his vacation, but I would 
suggest that you come back at five 
o'clock.” 

“[ will; I will,” Mr. Groves agreed 
eagerly. “Tell Billy [ will be here at 
tive—five sharp; L believe in being punc- 
tual—all successful men are punctual.” 
Mr. Clackworthy nodded ; he had been 
eying Mr. Groves closely and sized him 
up as shrewd, cautious, and greedy— 


himself. 
here. 


Jessup’s- 


and pompous. 

There were others who flocked around 
eager to see the home boy who had been 
amazingly thrown into the lap of lux- 
ury, but Mr. Clackworthy encouraged 
no iurther appointments. He turned 
back into the private car, where Mr. 
Jessup, The Early Bird, and Mrs. 
George Bascom, the latter having been 
brought along to act as stenographer, 
were playing cards in one of the com- 
partments whose curtains were well 
drawn. 

This compartment had been arranged 
as a sort of business office. There Mr. 
Jessup’s desk was littered with a busi- 
nesslike array of papers and a small table 
upon which reposed Mrs. Bascom’s type- 
writer, 

“Vour old friend, Enoch Groves, will 
call on you at five,” Mr. Clackworthy 
told Mr. Jessup. “You are quite sure 
that you have your lesson letter-per- 
fect?” Many of the hours which The 
Karly Bird thought Mr. Clackworthy 
had wasted were occupied in putting Mr. 
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Jessup through a careful school of 
make-believe, instructing him how to 
dictate letters in short, crisp sentences, 
making familiar use of financial Eng- 
lish. 

“You just watch me,” Mr. Jessup said 
confidently. 

At five o’clock sharp Mr. Groves 
climbed aboard the private car and 
touched the electric button. The negro 
porter opened the door and bowed him 
inside. 

“Yassuh,” he said, “Mistah Jessup am 
expectin’ you. Right this way.” 

Mr. Groves, open-mouthed at this pal- 
ace on wheels, was led back to Mr. Jes- 
sup’s Pullman office; the rich man was 


chewing a dead cigar, and _ poring 
through a mass of papers. Mrs. Bas- 


com’s pretty head was bowed over her 
note book as her pencil flew over the 
page. 

“Take this telegram—Bates Brothers, 
fifteen Wall Street, New York City,” 
Mr. Jessup was saying. “Buy two thou- 
sand shares short S. K. & C. T. Mar- 
ket will oper slow and will drop to 
eighty-five. Sell at that figure——— Ah, 
how do you do, Mr. Groves; I remem- 
ber you quite well. Come right in and 
squeeze into a chair. Quarters a little 
cramped here, but a man on wheels has 
to be satisfied with this sort of thing.” 
The two men shook hands, Mr. Groves 
noting the wonderful texture and cut of 
Mr. Jessup’s suit and the large diamond 
which glistened in his tie. “JI will go 
ahead and clean up this work, then we 
can chat of old times. Wicked, working 
on Sunday, eh? Well, I just can’t get 
away from it; this is the nearest I can 
get to a vacation. 

“Miss Bascom, kindly take this let- 
ter.” Mrs. Bascom had tempo- 
rarily deprived of her matronly prefix. 
“Fidelity Securities Company—La Salle 
Street, Chicago: After considering 


been 


the reports which I have received from 
my corps of investigators I have decided 
that the Gordon Gulch mining property 
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can be made to pay. There will be no 
slack in the abnormal demand for silver 
for at least fifteen years, and my engi- 
neers’ reports show that the Gordon 
Gulch property can be worked profitably 
for many years. The big vein had 
scarcely been touched when the mine 
was closed down. This stock made its 
appearance on the market shortly after 
the boom in silver, but found no buyers, 
and is now offered at twenty-five dollars 
a share. My instructions are to buy all 
of this stock as quietly as possible. Use 
all possible means of secrecy, for the mo- 
ment it becomes noised about that I am 
behind this development the price will 
go to above par and will, I predict, sell 
for more than one hundred and fifty.” 

Mr. Jessup pressed the button at his 
elbow and Mr. Clackworthy entered, 
nodded to Mr. Groves, and stood at re- 
spectful attention. 

“Mr. Groves, Mr. Clackworthy, my 
secretary; ah, I see you have already 
met. Mr. Clackworthy, will you please 
get the data on the Erie and Western 
consolidation? I will clean that matter 
up and call ita day. Here’s a wire that 
I wish you would send.” 

Another letter dictated, Mr. Jessup 
rose from his chair and stretched his 
arms. 

“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed; then 
in a sudden burst of confidence to an 
old friend of his father’s, he added: 
“Mr. Groves, a lot of people envy us 
fellows who got into the big financial 
puddle, but let me tell you that it has its 
trying moments. It’s pretty tough when 
a chap gets dog tired and still can’t quit. 
Sometimes I wish that I had remained 
right here in the town where I was born, 
with a job in your bank or something 
like that.” 

Mr. Groves rubbed his hands together 
after the fashion of a man washing. 

“Now that’s funny you said that, 
Billy,” he said. “You know I was just 
getting ready to offer you a job in my 
bank at the time you pulled up stakes 

















Mr. Clackworthy 


and left us. I said to myself, “That 
boy’s got real stuff in him; he’s going 
to make a real financier some day.’ ” 

Mr. Jessup smiled, but there was a 
covert sneer beneath the upward curve 
of his lips. “Same old soft-soaping hypo- 
crite,” he thought. 

The two men, the local banker and the 
ereat financier, walked to the car's 
lounging room. 

“Shame to stay cooped up in my car 
a day like this,’ mused Mr. Jessup. 
“Suppose we take a little run out into 
the country—I'd like to look over the 
old spots.” 

“I—I am sorry ; my—car is in the re- 
pair shop,” stammeringly apologized Mr, 
Groves. 

“Oh, that’s all right.” Mr. Jessup 
laughed. “I carry my own automobile 
right along with me—that’s what I have 
the baggage car for.” He touched the 
electric button three times and The Early 
Bird appeared. 

“James,” he said, “run the auto out; | 
want to take a little ride into the coun- 





try.” 
“Your—your chauffeur!” gasped Mr, 
Groves. ‘“You—you take a chauffeur 


right along with you ?” 

Mr. Jessup smiled triumphantly; he 
certainly had no complaint with the way 
Mr. Clackworthy had arranged things. 
His home-coming was certainly a great 
triumph, 

CHAPTER IV, 
NIBBLING 

WIEN Mr. Jessup’s auto, which in 

reality was the property of Mr. 
Clackworthy, and a car of which even 
aman of Mr. Jessup’s purely imaginary 
wealth could feel justly proud, was 
speeding over the smooth country roads, 
Mr. jessup turned the subject to local 
and personal matters. Mr. Clackworthy, 
on the front seat beside The Early Bird, 
who was at the wheel, uudged James 
gleefully as he realized that Jessup was 
doing much better than he could have 
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hoped for; he was carrying off his act- 
ing in great shape. 

“I suppose the world has been kind 
to you also, Mr. Groves,” said Mr. Jes- 
sup. 

“It depends if you want to measure 
success with a foot rule or a tapeline,” 
answered the local banker. “I have done 
right well, L reckon, considering my 
chances. [ own these last four farms 
we passed—had to take ‘em on mort- 
gages.” Mr. Jessup knew something 
about Mr. Groves’ ruthless methods in 
dealing with overdue mortgages. “I’ve 
got a hundred thousand or so to show 
for my life’s labors; if I do say it my- 
self I am the richest man in the town, 
but I do feel that I would have done bet- 
ter if I had gone out inio the world like 
you did.” 

Mr. Groves cleared his throat 

“I expect,” he resumed, getting at 
the subject which had been on his mind 
for some time, “that you could make 
a man rich—really rich—if you had a 
mind to.” 

‘Meaning just what?” 

“Why, meaning that you could—er— 
give a friend a right tip on the—er— 
stock market, on the Wall Street se- 
crets.” 

“I never give’ tips on the fharket,” 
said Mr. Jessup, with discouraging final- 
ity, but Mr. Groves was a man not 
easily discouraged. 

“But a very old friend,” he persisted, 
“a very old and dear friend of your 
father’s; you might make an exception 
in that case.” 

“Not even in that case,” Mr. Jessup 
cut in. “You see, my tip might go 
wrong. J admit that [ have been won- 
derfully fortunate, and that my posiiion 
gives me an insight te the secret places 
of finance; but, if I did give a friend a 
tip and something should go wrong, 
he would blame me. No, 1 never do 
it.” 

“Do you—do you ever guess wrong?” 
asked Mr. Groves cautiously. 
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“To be frank with you, Mr. Groves, 
I never guess; ¥ always know.” 

“Just as I thought,” pursued the rural 
bank president. ‘Well, couldn’t you 
take an old friend in on some deal that 
you were in yourself?” 

“T have made it a rule never to give 
tips—and I never break rules. I am 
sorry to have to be so insistent about it, 
Mr. Groves, but that is final. I would 
like the best in the world to put you 
on to a good thing, but sf 

“Humph! If a fellow would hint to 
you that he was thinking of buying some 
stock in the—er—Gordon Gulch mine 
would you—er—discourage him?” he 
asked craftily. 

Mr. Jessup laughed heartily. 

“Well, you’ve got me there,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘That’s taking a slightly unfair 
advantage of me, but, since you heard 
me dictate a letter telling what my per- 
sonal opinion is of it, I will have to ad- 
mit that I think somebody is going to 
make a lot of money out of Gordon 
Gulch.” 

The Early Bird’s shoulders heaved 
with sudden mirth. 

“T’ll say somebody is gonna make a 
pile of jack out of them little gilded 
certificates, but it ain’t gonna be a gink 
named Groves,” he muttered under his 
breath, and he pressed Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s foot with his own to let the 
confidence man know that he was getting 
the full benefit of the dialogue back in 
the tonneau. 

“Twenty-five dollars a share is the 
present price,” Crystalville’s banker said 
musingly. “If a man invested in a 
thousand shares he would have twenty- 
five thousand dollars tied up, and, if it 
went to a hundred and fifty a share it 
would net him one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars—and if he invested 
fifty thousand dollars it would make him 
a quarter of a million dollars!” 

“Your mathematics are correct,” 
agreed Mr. Jessup. 

“You really wouldn’t have any objec- 
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tion if I went ahead and bought up some 
of this stock—from the Fidelity Secur- 
ities Company of—La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago?” queried Mr. Groves, showing 
that he had a retentive memory. 

“The Fidelity is a concern dealing 
with any one and buying stock for any 
one who furnishes them the money to 
do it with; I don’t see how I could very 
well stop you—you sly old fox,” Mr. 
Jessup said. 

Mr, Groves beamed, and his thin lips 
twisted back into a smile of perhaps 
pardonable conceit. “Well,” he said 
thoughtfully, “it will take me about a 
week to get together fifty thousand in 
cash—that won’t be too late, will it?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Plenty of time,” replied Mr. Jessup ; 
“but remember I don’t advise it—I never 
advise my friends.” 

At this moment Mr. Clackworthy 
turned about in his seat and pointed to 
the public square, for The Early Bird 
at the wheel had completed his circuit 
and was returning to town. 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Jessup,” he 
said, “but isn’t that the spot where you 
propose to erect your memorial? <A 
very fitting honor for your city, Mr. 
Groves; very beautiful it is.” 


The days passed, and by ones, twos, 
and in crowds the townsfolk journeyed 
to the Jessup private car. Nor was Mr. 
Groves the onlyone to hint that he would 
like to get in on one of the market’s 
sure things. Of course they were 
very much afraid of Wall Street, having 
read about the poor lambs being divested 
of their fleece; but, a sure thing—well, 
that was different. If one were in on 
the ground floor, some financial pirate 
could not empty their pockets and toss 
them from a twelfth-story window. 

Among the callers was a very hand- 
some woman, a Mrs. Fawcett by name, 
and whom Mr. Jessup addressed as Mar- 
tha. A sudden intuition told Mr. Clack- 
worthy that Martha Fawcett was the 
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girl who had jilted William Jessup in his 
younger days and, in noting the gradual 
thawing out of Mr. Jessup under the 
radiance of the now Widow Faweett’s 
warm smile, he knew that much of the 
fictitious millionaire’s resentment was, 
in this particular instance, melting away. 

Mr. Clackworthy retired to another 
end of the car with a reflective cigar as 
he left Mr. Jessup and the fair widow 
to their tete-a-tete. The Early Bird 
slumped over in luxurious relaxation, 
gazing in abstracted contentment down 
the town’s main street. 

“Th’ old bean must be workin’ on 
low and laborin’ up a heavy grade,” said 
the observing James, noting the master 
confidence man’s preoccupation. 

“James,” whispered Mr. Clackworthy, 
with alarming seriousness, “nearly all of 
our failures can be traced directly to a 
woman; a fool is a man who refuses to 
take repeated warnings.” 

“You—you mean that—that this 
scheme is on th’ fritz?’ gasped The 
Early Bird. 

“No,” answered Mr. Clackworthy, 
“but I have a disturbing hunch; I don’t 
like the way that Jessup is thawing out 
to the folks here in this town. I have 
noted it rather subconsciously for sev- 
eral days, but I couldn’t lay my finger 
on it until a moment ago—when I saw 
him talking to that woman who turned 
him down.” 

“Ts that th’ skirt 
th’ mitten?” 

“The very same, James; and you will 
recall that he mentioned her with con- 
siderable bitterness on the day that we 
first broached this scheme to him.” 

“Yeh, he said somethin’ about her 
hitchin’ up to some rich old bloke.” 

“Well, James, the rich old bloke, as 
you refer to him, is now deceased and, 
if I am any judge of the complex feni- 
nine, the handsome widow is consider- 
ably more interested in William Jessup 
than she is in a lot in the village ceme- 
tery.” — 


what handed him 
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“Are you worried, boss?” demanded 
The Early Bird anxiously. 

“No, James; just cautious. I am go- 
ing out and look the town over more 
carefully. 1 fear that I have been a little 
lax in my methods.” 

And Mr. Clackworthy, after looking 
the town over for four hours, sent a 
telegram to George Bascom, urging that 
reliable and ofteatimes very handy per- 
son to come to Crystalville on the first 
irain. 


The following night Crystalville ten- 
dered to William Jessup a_ banquet 
which marked the town’s superlative in 
the art of entertainment. It was all ar- 
ranged by Banker Groves, who acied as 
master of ceremonies. The dining room 
of the town’s only first-class hotel— 
first class according to small-town stand- 
ards—was specially decorated and an 
orchestra hidden behind a miniature for- 
est of palms. 

All Crystalville was there, and as Mr. 
Clackworthy, sporting the only full- 
dress suit in evidence besides that of 
Mr. Jessup, smiled a bit grimly as he 
listened to the Crystalville orators tell 
of the glorious family history of the 
Jessups, he heard Banker Groves make 
the glowing announcement that William 
Jessup was to donate a five-thousand- 
dollar memorial for the city square; 
heard the white-bearded old pastor of 
one of the local churches tell, in waver- 
ing but glowing terms, of the sterling 
character of William Jessup’s fine old 
father. 

“Same old country-town bunkum,” 
whispered Mr. Clackworthy in Mr. Jes- 
sup’s ear, but Mr. Jessup, his eyes moist 
with tears, seemed not to hear. 

“T seem to see myself 
thought Mr. Clackworthy, but he smiled. 

The [arly Bird, due to his menial po- 
sition as Mr. Jessup’s chauffeur, had 
not been invited to the banquet, and Mr. 
Clackworthy found James busy trying 


slipping,” 








to beat “old sol’’ when he returned to 
the private car, having left Mr. Jessup 
still hemmed about by the admiring citi- 
zens. 

“Huh!” grunted James. “Seems to 
me about time we was hookin’ that toy 
engine up to our gilded palace and de- 
partin’.” 

“Yes, James, I think we will be leav- 
ing to-morrow.” 

“Ts it gonna take an extra locomotive 
to haul away th’ jack?” demanded The 
Early Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled evasively. 

It was more than an hour later that 
Mr. Jessup returned to the car; it was 
at once apparent that his mouth was 
tight-set and that his eyes were hard 
with determination. 

“Sit down, Mr. Jessup; I was wait- 
ing up for you,” Mr, Clackworthy 
greeted good-naturedly, and even The 
Early Bird was not aware that he was 
eying Mr. Jessup with shrewd appraisal. 

Mr. Jessup sat down. 

“You want to inform me, I suppose,” 
he said icily, “that our mission is fin- 
ished, that the victim of our elaborate 
scheme of thievery has now properly 
been baited and that our little play-acting 
is finished.” 

“You speak with great rudeness, Mr. 
Jessup,” reproved Mr. Clackworthy, 
with surprising geniality. The Early 
Bird suddenly sat up very straight, glar- 
ing angrily at Mr. Jessup. 

“Whatcha givin’ us, you-— 

“Tut! Tut! James, let the gentle- 
man speak frankly,” interposed Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“So I am rude, eh?” Mr. Jessup re- 
peated. “Well, you crook, I mean to be 
rude.” 

In spite of his self-possession, Mr. 
Clackworthy’s face colored. 

“This scheme goes no farther!’ Mr. 
Jessup cried. “I shall not be a party 


to the robbing of these dear people, the 
people with whom I was born and reared 
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—these people who are the salt of the 
earth!” 

“You wasn’t so wild about ’em a few 
weeks ago,” reminded The Early Bird, 
with heat. 

“I was a fool,” retorted Mr. Jessup. 
“I was nursing an imaginary wrong.’ 
Mr. Groves has explained to me the cir- 
cumstances under which my father lost 
his money; Mr. Groves was in no way 
to blame. It was all a misunderstand- 
ing on my father’s part; his—perhaps 
his mind was a little turned by the—er— 
loss of the money. He imagined that 
people were turned against him, while, 
as a matter of fact, the people loved him 
very dearly—he was the most beloved 
man who ever lived in this town.” 

“So you fell for that line of chatter,” 
The Early Bird said sneeringly. “You 
poor nut!” 

“So I have come to tell you pair of 
crooks that I shall not be a party to your 
scheming perfidy—nor shall I permit 
you to take from these good people the 
honest dollars that they have accumu- 
lated as the result of their honest la- 
bors.” 

“Wake up, you poor fish, wake up!” 
The Early Bird exclaimed. “Don’t you 
know that these hay tossers is soft- 
soapin’ you because they think you are 
old Croesus and Santa Claus rolled into 
one; don’t you know that they’re all 
lookin’ for a hand-out ?:Throw away th’ 
pipe, you poor boob; it’s again th’ law 
to smoke hop in this country.” 

“These people are my people,” Mr. 
Jessup insisted; “they are honest and 
sincere—the salt of the earth.” 

“Say, you mush-headed squash!” 
cried The Early Bird. “Who do you 
think’s gonna foot th’ bill for haulin’ 
you out here to this God-forsaken hick 
town so as you can let a lot of hill-billies 
gaze on that thirty-dollar silk hat that 
Mr. Clackworthy here paid for? Say, 
you don’t think you're gonna get by 
with that stuff?’ 

Mr. Clackworthy, strangely enough, 
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had remained silent as The Early Bird 
indignantly took the matter into his own 
hands. 

“You came out here with a dishonest 
purpose in your heart, and if it has 
proved a costly lesson to you, so be it,” 
decreed Mr. Jessup oracularly. 

“Yeah,” replied The Early Bird 
scornfully, “and, of course, your lily- 
white hands wasn’t gonna touch none 
of this jack that we was gonna haul back 
with us.” 

Mr. Jessup ignored this thrust and 
calmly reached into his pocket. The next 
moment Mr. Clackworthy and The 
Early Bird found themselves looking 
into the muzzle of a very efficient-look- 
ing pistol. 

“And, furthermore,” pursued Mr. Jes- 
sup crisply, “I’ve got to have five thou- 
sand dollars in cash to present to the 
Jessup Memorial Committee for the 
erection of the monument in the public 
square that my—er—secretary sug- 
gested. A Jessup promised Crystalville 
a monument—and a Jessup never breaks 
his word.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Clackworthy agreed dryly, 
“T heard one of the speakers at the ban- 
quet say that.” 

“Five thousand, please,” insisted Mr. 
Jessup. 

“Oh, I say,” Mr. Clackworthy pro- 
tested, “this is a bit too much, you 
know.” 

“Nix on that stuff.” The Early Bird 
backed him up. “Nota Canadian dime.”’ 

One look into the eyes of Mr. Jessup 
was proof that to him human life was 
insignificant as compared with the sa- 
credness of the Jessup word; Mr. 
Clackworthy knew human determination 
when he saw it. 

“If you will trust me to reach for my 
pocket, I think I might find the de- 
manded amount.” He had capitulated 
—but there was a twinkle in his eyes, 2 
twinkle which The Early Bird could not 
understand. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


Nor until the private Pullman, hooked 

on to the tail endof the branch train, 
had reached the junction did Mr. Jessup 
relax his armed watch over his fellow 
conspirators. As they neared the junc- 
tion, he seemed to lose something of 
his grimness. 

“If it has been necessary for me to be 
a little—er—rough on you two fellows, 
I am sorry,” he apologized. “Mind 
you, you deserve nothing better, but 
—well, I can’t help but being a little 
sorry that I had to throw you down.” 

“Tell me this much,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy requested, entirely without ran- 
cor, “just how much did the widow 
Fawcett have to do with this business?” 

Mr. Jessup’s face reddened. 

“Ah, I thought as much!” Mr. Clack- 
worthy nodded. “Cherchez la femme. 
Come, Jessup, you at least owe me 
enough to satisfy my curiosity.” 

“Well, I guess it won’t do any harm,” 
admitted Mr. Jessup, with great reluc- 
tance. “You see, I thought Martha 
threw me down because my father lost 
his money ; she explained to me that her 
parents forced her into the marriage 
with old Faweett—family duty and such 
stuff; her father owed a lot of money 
to Fawcett. She—well, she’d loved me 
all the time. 

“T took her home the night of the 
banquet and—well, somehow, my tongue 
started moving and—and I told her the 
whole story—about how we had come 
down to fleece old Groves and some of 
the others. She seemed to understand; 
then I knew that it was on account of 
her throwing me down that I was sore 
at the town and, when she told me about 
how she happened to marry Fawcett, I 
found I wasn’t sore at the town any 
more. I knew that I had been wrong 
all along. It just changed my whole 
viewpoint. 

“So—so Martha is going to move to 








Chicago and we are going to get mar- 
ried, and no one in Crystalville will 
know that I’m not a rich man just like 
I claimed to be for—well Martha’s right 
well fixed herself. She’s going to see 
that I get a chance in business and— 
when I’ve made a little pile of my own 
I'll send the five thousand back to you 
—the five thousand that I ‘borrowed’ 
for the monument, you know. I couldn’t 
ask Martha for that.” 

“Of course not, Jessup,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

At the junction Mr. Jessup deserted 
the private Pullman, but Mr. Clack- 
worthy remained. 

“Well, James,” he said, with a laugh, 
‘we rode out here in style; we'll just 
go home in the same manner.” 

“What’s th’ use in throwin’ good 
money after bad?’ asked The Early 
Bird, with a practical inspiration. 

It remained: for Mr. George Bascom, 
10 longer busy with her never-pressing 
duties as Mr. Jessup’s stenographer, to 
fathom tke smile on Mr. Clackworthy’s 
face. 

“Oh, James!” she gasped. “Here you 
and I have been mooning around here, 
sympathizing with Mr. Clackworthy— 
and he pulled it off in spite of that 
chicken-hearted, love-sick Jessup per- 
son!” 

The Early Bird’s eyes bulged 

“Holy pet gold fish!’ he cried, peer- 
ing into Mr. Clackworthy’s countenance. 
“T believe you have!” 

With a laugh Mr. Clackworthy ex- 
tracted from his pocket a long wallet 
and spread out before them a_ thick 
sheaf of yellow bills. 

“Forty thousand repre- 
sented by our entirely Uncle 
Samuel’s promise to pay,” he said. 

“Slip me th’ dope,” eagerly pleaded 
The Early Bird. 

“Well,” began Mr. Clackworthy, with 
frank self-satisfaction. “It dawned 
upon me, when I witnessed the meeting 
between 


‘ 


dollars as 
solvent 


Mr. Jessup and the widow 
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Faweett, that our bucolic Mente Cristo 
was not going to be so vengeful as we 
had hoped for. 

“Then, when the banquet was held 
that night, I knew that I had used good 
judgment in haying an extra iron con- 
veniently in the fire by telegraphing to 
George Bascom to come to Crystal- 
ville.” 

Mrs. George Bascom’s mouth dropped 
open. 

“George in Crystalville!’’ she cried. 
“You mean that George—my George— 
was in Crystalville and—and didn’t come 


near me; I’lIl—I’ll——” 
Mr. Clackworthy gallantly  inter- 


rupted her unfinished threat. 

“It was with the greatest effort that 
I persuaded him to follow my rules of 
caution,” he explained. “He will, how- 
ever, join us at the next stop. You sec 
it was very important that Mr. Jessup 
should have no suspicion of my plans, 
and T was afraid that you, Mrs. Bascom 
—no reflection. on woman’s ability to 
keep a secret, I assure you—or The 
Early Bird might let some hint drop 
that would warn Jessup.” 
“What was th’ lay?” persisted The 
Early Bird impatiently. 

“On the outskirts of Crystalville,” ex- 
plained Mr. Clackworthy, “there is a 
bed of yellow, stringy clay that is known 
as yellow ocher. Yellow ocher is used 
as a pigment in making paint, but the 
quality must be good—very good. 

“When George arrived on the scene 
[ hastily sketched the problem to him 
as we sat within the hotel lobby, not a 
hundred yards from his charming wife. 
George, on my instructions, walked six 
blocks and, for the modest sum of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, secured*all of 
the right, title, and interest to forty acres 
or barren and unproductive land from 
a grocer named Jasper  Kedicker. 
George made it a point to have the pa- 
pers drawn up in Groves’ bank, 

“A few minutes later I dropped into 


the bank and found Banker Groves 




















rather puzzled, as I knew he would be, 
over the purchase of this property, so 
long considered worthless. The result 
was that Banker Groves and I paid a 
visit to the ocher deposit, and I at once 
went into a paroxysm of delight. 

““Just what Mr. Jessup has been 
looking for all over the country,’ I told 
him. ‘Mr. Jessup owns a controlling 
interest in one of the largest paint con- 
cerns in the country and, since the World 
War, it has been impossible to get ocher 
from Europe, and there have been no 
satisfactory grades in this country—un- 
til this; right in his home town, too. It’s 
worth a fortune.’ 

“ “How much of a fortune?’ asked the 
sly old banker, thinking he had missed 
a good thing right under his own nose. 

“*Half a million, anyway,’ I told him. 

“*Are you sure?’ he asked me. 

““Sure!? T said. “Why, haven't I 
been running all over the country for 
old Jessup, looking for just this thing? 
I know ocher from A to Z.’ Then, 
when he mentioned George’s name, I 
told him that I knew that fellow and 
that he had his price. In no time we 
had fixed up a little deal between us to 
sting Jessup for a good fat figure—we 
were to go in fifty-fifty, Groves and I; 
I gave him a story of Jessup never let- 
ting any one in on a good thing and 
so on, and made it appear that I was 
sore at Jessup, you know. 

“Well, we got hold of George and, 
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after much ‘persuasion,’ he agreed to 
tear up the deeds and double-cross his 
employers for eighty thousand dollars in 
cash. I wired Chicago for my half, and 
old Groves, who had forty thousand- 
odd all ready to play Jessup’s sure-thing 
stock tip, put up his half—and that forty 
thousand you see spread in its yellow- 
ish glory before you is Crystalville’s 
atonement for the sorrows it caused Mr. 
William Jessup.” 

The Early Bird snorted. 

“And so th’ old guy was willin’ to 
throw th’ harpoon into Jessup, was he?” 
he demanded. “Salt of th’ earth, eh? 
Th’ nice old banker what almost made 
me think that this gink what used to 
go around with a lantern lookin’ for an 
honest bird had overlooked a bet in not 
visitin’ Crystalville !” 

“Say, we ought to slip th’ info’ to this 
Jessup gazabo and——” 

“And destroy his new-found faith in 
mankind ?” interrupted Mr. Clackworthy 
sadly. “No, James, we won’t do that.” 

He shook his head. 

“You know, James,” Mr. Clackworthy 
said very quietly. “I think I would 
give every cent that I have ever had, or 
expect to have, if I could have Jessup’s 
present faith in my fellow man.” 

“T don’t getcha.” The Early Bird 
was puzzled. 

“Maybe I don’t just understand my- 
self, James, but—sometimes it’s the 
devil to be a cynic.” 


Nos y 
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MIRROR FIGURES IN FORGERY 


ITH the aid of a small mirror, Joseph A. Chandler, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, was able, it is charged by the police, to forge the name of William 


Muller to a check for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
on a pay-roll check Muller used a blotter on the signature. 
bore a 


said, picked up this blotter which 
signature reversed, and took it away. 


Having put his name 
Chandler, it is 
of Muller’s 
before 


clear 
Then he 


impression 
held the mirror 


the record on the blotter and got an image of Muller’s signature as it would 


appear ordinarily. 


From this, the police claim, he worked up his forgery. 


The mirror, the blotter, and a bank book were taken by detectives from the 
river into which Chandler had thrown them. 
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Author of **The Worm’s Hour,’’ etc. 


S Miss Eugenie Larson entered 
the prim little parlor of her 
prim little home, she was con- 
scious of a vague feeling of 

terror. She sensed immediately that 
her visitor’s purpose was one of hostil- 
ity and regretted her easy compliance 
with his request for an interview. 

He was standing with his back to 
the window, but she could see that his 
figure was tense and that the lines of 
his countenance were drawn ‘into a pe- 
culiarily malevolent expression. 

The gentle-faced, white-haired 
woman recoiled at the unfriendly aspect 
of her caller and remained with her 
hand on the door handle, prepared to 
retreat at once, if his actions frightened 
her as did his facial mien. 

The man was a stranger to her, a 
rather loose-knit, shambling-figured fel- 
low of forty-odd. His manner was dis- 
traught and his eyes blazed wildly with 
a fierce, uncontrollable anger as he di- 
rected his gaze toward her. 

“Mr. Mercer?” said Miss Larson in- 
quiringly, by way of opening the con- 
versation and drawing her unprepos- 
sessing visitor out. 

“Yes, Iam Mr. Mercer.” 
spoke in a sullen, gruff tone, in which 
a slight tremor told of the intense emo- 
tion that burned within him. “I sup- 
pose you know why I have come?” 

Miss Larson reflected for a moment, 
racking her brain in an effort to place 
her strange caller. ‘No,’ she said 
finally. “I can’t say that I do. As far 
as I know, I’ve never seen you before.” 

The fierceness of the man’s tone in- 
creased, his utterance almost choked 


The man 


hm. “And yet you've profited by my 
misfortunes, you’ve fattened your bank 
account at the expense of my misery, 
you've taken away something that I’ve 
worked a lifetime to keep and hold, 
you’ ve——” 

A startled Jook crossed Miss Lar- 
son’s usually placid face, as the idea en- 
tered her mind that she was confronting 
a man mentally deranged. “I’ve done 
nothing to you,” she interrupted nerv- 
ously. “I’ve never seen you before 
Please go away.” 

“Tl not go away,” Mercer declared, 
“until I get justice. I’ve just come from 
your lawyer, Crandall, the old blood- 
sucking spider. I can’t get justice from 
him. He’s just foreclosed on my home 
in your behalf. Just because of a tem- 
porary setback, I couldn’t raise the 
money for him, and now I’ve lost the 
very roof that shelters me and my wife. 
Haven't you got money eriough without 
grinding me down? Why couldn’t you 
have given me a chance?” He advanced 
menacingly from his place near the win- 
dow. 

Miss Larson stood her ground boldly 
Now that she understood the situation, 
she could explain her position. “I’m 
sorry, very sorry indeed,” she said 
oothingly. “Mr. Crandall handles ail 
business, and I trust his 
He has full power 


my real-estate 


judgment implicitly. 
of attorney and does whatever he thinks 
best in each individual case. JI have no 
head for business. He is my man of 
affairs. You mustn’t blame me for his 
actions. I really have nothing to do 
with them.” 

The visitor was only slightly appeased 

















by her words. “But you profit by his 
extortionate practices. The money goes 
into your bank account,” he pointed out. 
“What do you intend to do?” 

Miss Larson was badly flustered. It 
was true that she knew nothing of the 
transaction whereby Lawyer Crandall 
had foreclosed on Mercer’s home. 
Crandall handled her business, consult- 
ing her only in a very general way. He 
looked out for her interests well and she 
never thought to question his methods. 
Mercer’s accusation of injustice trou- 
bled her, but she did not feel that she 
was at fault. On she contrary, she 
was aggrieved at his visiting her home 
and annoying her with his accusations. 
His remedy lay with Crandall. If he 
had been defrauded, there were legal 
ways of securing redress. 

“I—well, really, you had better see 
Mr. Crandall. I know nothing of the 
merits of your case. He attends to all 
my business for me. I have never seen 
or heard of you, and must ask you to 
cease insulting me.” 

As she spoke these words in a hur- 
ried, nervous voice, half choked with 
apprehension as to what this wild-eyed, 
threatening man might do next, she ad- 
vanced to the table and touched a bell. 

A minute later, a maid appeared in 
the doorway. She was a midde-aged 
woman with hair that showed signs of 
graying. Her plain black dress and 
starched cap and apron were in keeping 
with the personality of her mistress and 
with the rigidly prim arrangement of the 
room. 

“Yes, ma’am?” the woman said, rais- 
ing her heavy brows questioningly. 

“You must straighten out your busi- 
ness with Mr. Crandall,” Miss Larson 
was telling her visitor. Now she turned 
to the maid. “Jennie, show the gentle- 


man out,” she directed quietly. 

“Miss Larson,” said Mercer in a voice 
which he was obviously controlling by 
a superhuman effort, “you'll regret this 
the longest day you live! 


I'll have jus- 
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tice from you! I'll have justice if I 
have to take it with my own hands!” 

He came forward threateningly, but 
Miss Larson, waving the maid aside, 
passed out of the room and went up- 
stairs. Mercer came face to face with 
the maid, Jennie. She, too, was fright- 
ened by the anger that blazed in his eyes. 
She held the door open for him, and 
then led the way to the front entrance. 

“Your mistress shall pay for this,” he 
declared and went out, muttering 
fiercely to himself. 

Jennie watched his loose-knit figure 
go shambling along the pathway to the 
gate. Then she closed the door. 

“My, but I wouldn't like to be Miss 
Larson if he ever got his hands on her,” 
she murmured to herself as she returned 
to her duties. 


II. 


Night had fallen on the Larson house- 
hold without further incident or mis- 
hap. Mercer had gone on his way and 
had not reappeared. [Elbert Phair, Miss 
Larson’s nephew and prospective heir, 
who lived with her, had come in to din- 
ner and had gone out for the evening. 
Phair was a good-looking, tall, well-set- 
up young fellow, with a taste for life in 
its gayer and more sportive aspects. Be- 
fore his aunt, he always maintained a 
more or less staid demeanor, but in the 
resorts of nocturnal merrymaking and 
gaming in the city’s so-called “white- 
light district’—where, as a matter of 
fact, lights are rarely white, but prefer- 
ably shaded rose-pink or rose-yellow or 
some other less glaring and more es- 
thetic hue—he was a familiar figure. 
He had driven off in his snappy little 
roadster to keep a rendezvous with a 
lady known as Georgette Desnier—née 
Devlin—who contributed to the bill at 
the Palace Cabaret. 

sut the house where this butterfly— 
or rather moth—of pleasure had his 
abode was given over to a peaceful calm 
that gave no foreboding of impending 








tr@edy, no suggestion of the angry 
scene that had been enacted there earlier 
in the day. The little house stood in the 
moonlight, its gray, slate roof silvered 
in odd, fantastic patterns by the rays 
that filtered through the tall trees sur- 
rounding it on three sides. A soft whis- 
tle came from the garden gate and, a 
moment later, a woman’s figure, with a 
veil wrapped about the head and face, 
came swiftly down the pathway. <A 
man was waiting for her. He was not 
a young man, yet he was probably a 
few years her junior. 

“Want to walk a little to-night, Jen- 
nie?” he inquired carelessly. “It’s a 
nice night.” 

“It’s hot and I’m tired. I'd rather 
just stay here,” the maid replied. 

“Tired,” the man echoed. “Tired of 
what ?” 

The woman sighed wearily and let 
the veil drep to her shoulders. She 
laid a hand affectionately on the man’s 
arm. “I’m tired of waiting, Sam,” she 
said softly. “It’s very long and very 
hard to just have to wait and wait and 
wait to realize what you want, some- 
thing you’ve hoped and prayed for al- 
ways. It’s particularily hard when it's 
just a case of waiting for some one——” 
She hesitated and looked around nerv- 
ously as though fearing an eavesdrop- 
per. 

“For some one io die,’ 
ished for her. 

“Yes, that’s it,” she said; “for some 
one to die.” 

“But it’s worth waiting for,” the man 
pointed out. “She'll look out for you 
in her will pretty handsomely if you 
stick to her; whereas she’s likely to cut 
you off, if you marry now and leave her, 
isn’t she?” 

‘ee 

“Then,” Sam continued, “it’s our best 
bet to wait on her. How much are you 
down for in the will? It’s fifteen thou- 
sand, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Sam.” 


, 


the ian fin- 
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“We'd never save that much out of 
our wages, Jennie,” the man went on to 
explain. “Now, would we?” 

The maid, Jennie, leaned over and 
buried her head on the man’s shoulder. 
“TI—TI suppose not, Sam,” she said, and 
her voice was very shaky. “But it—ite 
seems so—so terrible to just wait and 
hope for another person’s death. And 
then”—she raised her head and looked 
searchingly into his eyes—“I’m not get- 
ting younger, and I’m afraid——”’ 

“What’re you ’fraid of ?” Sam asked a 
trifle gruffly. 

She seized his Wand in a firm, almost 
frantic grip. “You might find some one 
—some young woman—you’d like bet- 
ter, Sam. Oh, I’ve been watching you 
lately,” she continued as he staried to 
protest. “I’ve noticed how cool you are 
to me at times and how attentive you 
seem to be to that little cashier down 
to the drug store.” 

Sam took her by the shoulders and 
faced her squarely. “Look here, Jen- 
nie,” he urged. “You've no call to talk 
to me that way. It’s true I’m waiting 
until you get your money at Miss Lar- 
son’s death before I marry you, but 
that’s only common sense. It’s for your 
advantage even more than mine to have 
our nest feathered. As for the cash- 
ier, there’s nothing to that. She’s only 
a kid and I like to jolly her once in a 
while.” 

He moved a little so that the white 
light from the sky coming through the 
interstices in the leafery above them fell 
on his face. It was hardly what you 
would call a prepossessing one. The eyes 
were black and a trifle shifty; the mouth 
was*thin and cruel; the nose curved 
over it in a manner suggestive of the 
beak of some ferocious bird of prey. 
[In spite of his soothing words his 
facial aspect was not one to carry con- 
viction to the heart of a woman whose 
faith was wavering. The maid, on the 
contrary, was the picture of sincerity. 
It was a serious mement for her. Her 




















dull, homely face was lighted by the 
soft glow of an all-enveloping affection. 
Her eyes shone with an unspeakable 
tenderness for this dull, designing, 
crafty-faced man before her. Perhaps 
he really did care for her. And then 
again, perhaps—— 

A motor hummed along the roadway, 
slowed, stopped at the gate of Miss Lar- 
son’s house. The trysters withdrew into 
the shadows of the foliage at the side 
of the entry. The door of the car 
opened and a man stepped out and held 
forth his arms. 

“Come, Georgette,’ he invited. 
“We'll got right in and break the news 
to auntie. Best to get it over with.” 

A petulant voice answered from the 
car: “No, Elbert; not to-night. Take 
me home now. Perhaps to-morrow 
we'll decide that we ought not to tell 
her at all. You don’t know how she'll 





take it. Maybe we ought to keep our 
marriage secret until—until she——” 
The girl's aversion to uttering the 


phrase she had started was evident. “As 
long as your aunt’s alive,” she finally 
amended. 

Elbert Phair broke out into an indig- 
nant protest. “Why, nonsense, Geor- 
gette. She’s not as strait-laced as all 
that. She'll come around all right. You 
must make yourself agreeable to her.” 

Georgette sniffed dubiously. “Sup- 
pose she won’t be made agreeable to? 
Suppose she just decides to disinherit 
her disobedient nephew who marries a 
cabaret singer without consulting her 
wishes ?” 

Elbert entered the car again and re- 
newed his blandishing arguments for an 
immediate facing of his aunt’s wrath 
and its possible consequences. 

“She'll only be angered the more by 
our deceit,” he urged. “Come on in, 
Georgette, there’s a nice little girl!” 

But, Georgette, with the mulishness 
of her species, refused, and perhaps, 
after all, her view was the right one. 
“I’m taking no chances, Elbert Phair,” 
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she said emphatically. “You'll be a 
poor man if your aunt disinherits you. 
Your aunt’s getting on. She won’t last 
much longer. While she’s on earth, 
mum’s the word about you're having a 
gay little wife singing in a cabaret.” 

Elbert muttered a few more inaudible 
arguments, but the upshot was that the 
car rolled away, ostensibly in response 
to Georgette’s request to be taken 
home. 

When it returned about half an 
hour later, the lurking shadows beside 
the gateway had vanished. The some- 
what discomfited young bridegroom 
drové to the garage, put up the road- 
ster, made everything secure and, pro- 
ceeding to the front door of the house, 
let himself in with his latchkey. 

Outside, nothing disturbed the noc- 
turnal calm save the soft calls of the 
creatures of the night. Just once there 
was a slight scurry as a huge gray rat 
pursued by a black cat dashed along the 
porch, through a partly opened window, 
and thence upstairs. 

A moment later another figure crept 
out of the shadows, slipped noiselessly 
across the lawn, reached the porch, dis- 
covered the open casement, paused a 
moment in a listening attitude, and then 
raising the window disappeared within. 

There was a pause in the stillness of 
the night hush, an interval in which 
grass blades ceased to whisper, in which 
the insects seemed to soften their in- 
cessant droning. Inside the house a 
faint light showed. Within one of the 
rooms there was a brief commotion. 
Then came a dull, muffled report, very 
faint, practically imperceptible except to 
an intent listener, the sound of the dis- 
charge of a firearm equipped with a 
silencer. It created no stir. The house 
remained as quiet as before. 

A figure appeared at the window 
opening on to the porch. It came out 
as it had entered and drew the window 
back to its original position. Its move- 
ments were more hurried and nervous, 












not so well poised as before. There was 
a hint of panic in its flight. It sped 
across the lawn and disappeared through 
the gate along the roadway. 


- IT]. 


Captain Matthew Goff, the chief po- 
lice official of the suburb wherein the 
residence of Miss Eugenia Larson was 
situated, swung aside the telephone in- 
strument ke had just been using and 
pressed a button on the side of his desk. 
The captain’s face wore a drawn, anx- 
ious look that was entirely different 
from the pleasant, carefree aspect that 
had rested on it a few minutes previ- 
ously. His mouth twitched and a deep 
line showed between his stern, gray eyes. 
His fingers drummed nervously on the 
woodwork in front of him. 

The door opened and a smooth-faced, 
slightly stoop-shouldered man, with 
flecks of gray showing at his temples, 
entered. This newcomer impressed the 
observer with the fact that he was a 
student, whereas the captain was the 
practical, matter-of-fact policeman. 
Kingston Farnham was a member of the 
city dgtective force detailed to Captain 
Goft’s precinct, partly because his 
physique and general health were not 
sufficiently robust to stand the strain of 
detective work in a metropolitan district, 
and partly that he might have more lei- 
sure for developing and perfecting his 
researches in microanalysis and other 
forms of the laboratory aspect of crimi- 
nal investigation. Farnham was fre 
quently called into consultation on the 
inost important cases, and his opinions 
were looked upon with the greatest re- 
spect by other experts, even when they 
might disagree with his findings. This 
odd sleuthheund of the law now faced 
his chief, inquiry written in all his dull- 
complexioned, somewhat ascetic face. 

The captain’s first words were almost 
a gasp of relief. “I was never so glad 
in my life that I’ve got you here.” 
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Farnham noted the captain’s dis- 
traught manner with wonderment. 
Rarely did the doughty official display 
emotion in the discharge of his duties. 
“Why, captain, what’s the matter? 
What’s happened?” the detective in- 
quired. ° 

“It’s old Miss Larson. I’ve just had 
the phone call. A kindlier, more gentle 
woman never walked the earth.” 

“Well?” Farnham prompted. 

“She’s been murdered,” the captain 
blurted out. “Murdered in the night, 
She was found in her nightdress and a 
wrap in a room adjoining her bedroom, 
a discharged revolver lying a few feet 
away on the floor. I told them to leave 
everything untouched. I want you to 
go and investigate; put forth your best 
efforts. The honor of the police de- 
partment in this community demands 
that we arrest her slayer within twenty- 
four hours, and I’m putting it up to you, 
Farnham!” 

He held out his hand. The other 
gripped it understandingly and in si- 
lence, then turned on his heel and left 
the room. There was no stoop in his 
shoulders now. His easy, nonchalant 
manner had dropped from him. A lithe 
elasticity characterized his movements, 
and there was a tense alertness about 
his whole being that told its own story. 
Detective Farnham was on the trail of 
a criminal; he was a different man alto- 
gether from the quiet, unaggressive ex- 
perimenter with retorts and test tubes. 

In less than fifteen minutes he was 
ringing the doorbell of the Larson resi- 
dence. The maid Jennie admitted him. 
Her face was haggard, her eyes were 
red and swollen, her hair untidy. 

“I’m here to investigate the death of 
Miss Larson,” the detective announced. 
“Please take me to the room where she 
was found.” 

The maid led the way upstairs, Farn- 
ham following her closely. On the sec- 
ond floor she opened a door and mo- 
tioned him to enter. 


























“This is Miss Larson’s bedroom,” she 
explained. “Next to it is a passageway 
with cupboards on either side and be- 
yond that another room where she writes 
her letters, and keeps her personal and 
household accounts. It’s a sort of office 
for her. That’s where she was found?” 

“Who found her?” demanded the de- 
lective. 

“It was Mr. Phair and myself. You 
see, sit, it was this way,” the woman 
explained nervously. “Miss Larson 
didn’t come down for breakfast, so I 
told Mr. Phair, and we both came up to 
investigate. The door was slightly open. 
I came in first, found the bedroom 
empty, and made out something strange 
in the little room beyond and called 
Mr. Phair. He went in and found Miss 
Larson.” 

“Has she been disturbed at all?” 

“Mr. Phair laid a sheet over her and 
the doctor whom we sent for may have 
moved her a little in making his exam- 
ination, but otherwise nothing’s been up- 
set, sir.” 

“Good,” said the detective. He en- 
tered the bedroom, noted everything in 
it with a sharp sweep of his keen eyes, 
and then turned to the passage leading 
to the sort of home office where the 
unfortunate Miss Larson had met her 
It was really a narrow room in 
itself rather than a and 
was flanked on each side by closets. 
Farnham noted with a glow of satisfac- 
tion that the floor appeared newly 
painted and varnished. His gaze trav- 
eled to the sheeted form in the far room 
and he shuddered involuntarily in spite 
of the fact that his profession brought 
him constantly in contact with gruesome 
and heart-rending spectacles. 

And then something else caught his 
attention. In the middle of the floor 
of the passage room lay an object that 
added an extra touch of uncanny hor- 
ror to the scene—a large gray rat, its 
body rigid in the last strained posture of 
its death agony. 
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“Now I wonder what that means,” 
the detective murmured. ‘He turned to 
the maid. “How’d that rat get there?” 
he asked. 

“I—I—don’t know,” she faltered. “It 
was there when we came into the room, 
and we were told to leave everything 


untouched. That’s why it wasn’t taken 


away.” 

“Good!” said the detective again. 
“Now I can get to work. I'd like to 
be left alone. Please ask Mr. Phair 


to wait to see me before he goes out.”’ 

The maid, taking the hint, went out 
of the bedroom, closing the door after 
her. Then Farnham began his inves- 
tigation. 

When he concluded it two hours later, 
there was not an inch of the walls, floor- 
ing, or ceiling of the rooms that had not 
been subjected to the minutest scrutiny 
through the powerful magnifying glass 
that the detective always used in his ex- 
aminations of inysterious 
death : 


scenes of 


ry. 
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pite of the obvious fact that De- 
tective farnham was a higher intellec- 
tual type than his chief, he nevertheless 
found the latter’s experience in the rou- 
tine of police work and his simple, 
analytical methods of the criminal mind 
extremely helpful. Goff kept Farnham 
down to earth when he was inclined to 
speculate too wildly and become too 
deeply engrossed in his scientific hypoth- 
eses. 

On the evening of the day of the 
discovery of Miss Larson’s murder, 
Farnham entered the captain’s office for 
a conference on the case. 

The detective still wore the alert, tense 
air of pursuit that had come over him 
the minute he was assigned to investi- 
gate the mysterious crime. 

The captain waved him to a chair and 
drew his own closer to the desk. He 
produced a box of cigars, selected one, 
bit off the end, and lit up. He did not 








offer Farnham a smoke, for he knew 
from experience that it was of no use. 
The detective never indulged in the weed 
when working on a big case. 

“Go ahead, Farnham. Talk,” said the 
captain. “I'll listen.” 

Farnham brought a sheaf of notes 
from his pocket, shuffled them over for 
a few moments. “First of all for the 
motive,” he began slowly. “As you 
said this morning, a kindlier, more gen- 
tle woman never walked the earth; and 
yet would you believe, Goff, that I have 
discovered no less than five persons in 
this immediate vicinity, each with a very 
strong motive for wishing her out of 
the way. What do you think of that?” 

The captain gasped his amazement. 
“You don’t tell me, Farnham,” he said. 
“Go ahead with your talk. I'll listen. 
Outline the case against them one at a 
time.” 

Farnham looked over his notes again. 
“There’s her nephew, on the surface 
a nice enough young fellow, but he’s 
a regular cabaret hound when he goes 
out in the evenings. Travels with a 
pretty swift bunch, and is found to have 
been secretly married a couple of nights 
ago to a lady known to the set she moves 
in as Georgette Desnier—originally she 
was Mamie Devlin of Avenue A.” 

“Hmph,” was the captain’s comment. 
“Go on.” 

“Miss Desnier, as she calls herself, 
was interviewed by Kearney. She ad- 
mits quite frankly that she married 
young Phair because of his 
at the death of his aunt and, 
more, that he is well aware of that fact. 
She was aunt would 
disinherit him if she heard of his mar- 
riage. From thx motive, 
either of these two would be greatly re- 


prospects 
further- 


afraid that the 
standpoint of 


lieved by Miss Larson’s demise. 

“Have you looked up the will?” the 
captain inquired 

“Yes, and it complicates the case just 
a little more. This time it is the maid, 
Jennie Marron, Miss Larson’s personal 
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servant for the last twenty years. Of 
course, it seems out of the question for 
a faithful attendant like that to kill her 
mistress, but in a case like this, we’ve got 
to suspect everybody.” 

“That makes three,” commented the 
captain. “Does the servant get a worth- 
while legacy ?” He added the inquiry as 
an afterthought. 

“Fifteen thousand.” 

“Hardly enough, especially as she 
would get it in a few years, anyhow,” 
said the captain. 

“That would be true if there were not 
a man in the case,” Farnham went on. 
“Suppose this woman were waiting for 
this legacy in order to get married. 
She’s not young and attractive any more, 
but faded with years of unremitting 
domestic service. I’ve talked to the man 
she expects to marry. He's a garage 
hand, not very steady, and has only a 
small earning capacity. When J drove 
him into a corner, he admitted that he 
did not care an awful lot for Jennie, 
but that the expected legacy she would 
receive on the death of Miss Larson 
looked good to him.” 

“Two more motives,” Captain Goff 
remarked. ‘The man anxious to marry 
for the sake of his plain wife’s inherit- 
ance; the woman fearing that he would 
get tired of waiting for Miss Larson to 
die of natural causes. I suppose she’s 
in love with this fellow you speak of ?” 

“[ should judge so, from the way she 
speaks,” said Farnham. 

“Who’s the fifth suspect?” the cap- 
tain asked. 

“A man named Henry Mercer. The 
case against him looks particularly bad. 
Miss Larson’s lawyer—Crandall, by 
name—had foreclosed Mercer’s home 
on a mortgage held in Larson’s 
name. Mercer was so indignant over 
what he considered the injustice of the 
thing that he went to Miss Larson’s 
house yesterday morning and swore 
he’d get satisfaction. When we went 
to Mercer’s place this afternoon, we 
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found a whole lot of money, the pos- 
session of which he could not account 
for and which, according to the nephew, 
Phair, corresponds in amount and tl 

aominations of the bills with a memo- 
randum showing the sum supposed to 
be in the cash box in Miss Larson’s desk, 
but now missing.” 

“Did you arrest Mercer?” 
captain, 

“No,” 

“Why not?” 

The detective smiled a trifle mali- 
ciously. “You forget, my dear Goff, 
that I have thus far been arguing my 
case solely from the basis of motive. 
Mercer’s motive is not stronger than that 
of the others. I have not spoken of 
the strongest piece of circumstantial 
evidence in the whole case.” 

“Excuse me,” said the captain hum- 
bly. “I missed a trick. Go ahead with 
your story.” 

“There’s one point on which the whole 
affair hangs,” Farnham continued. 
“And to-morrow morning I’d like to 
vet all these five people here for a little 
physiopsychological test.” 

“Whatever that means,” growled the 
captain with affected jocoseness. ‘What 
do you propose to do?” 

Farnham assumed a mysterious air. 
“That,” he said, “you will find out to- 
morrow morning. I want the use of 
your office and the adjoining corridor. 
To-night, place an extra guard so that 
none of our birds can escape. They 
are already being watched, but you can’t 
play too safe in a case like this.” 

And that was all the captain could 
get out of Farnham that night 


asked the 


V. 


o'clock the next 
an oddly assorted group sitting 
in the antechamber of Captain Goff’s 
office. A uniformed policeman stood at 
the door connecting the two rooms, and 


there was another stationed outside 


[leven 
found 


morning 


83 
Elbert Phair, dressed in black, lacked 


his customary jaunty air. Beside him 
on the bench that ran around the walls 
sat his surreptitious bride. Her eyes 
were heavy, and there was a sulky droop 
to her mouth that plainly indicated her 
distaste for the proceedings. Across 
ihe room, with several feet of bench in- 
tervening, sat the garage hand, Sam 
Garver, and the maid Jennie Marron. 
Both were distinctly ill at ease and nerv- 
ous. Huddled in a corner, his hands 
constantly twitching and his face drawn 
into a fretwork of lines indicative of 
mental strain, was the man, Henry Mer- 
cer, whose threats against Miss Larson 
on the morning prior to the murder made 
his position a decidedly unenviable one. 

A student of could 
hardly have stated with conviction that 


physiognomy 


not some degree of guilt writ- 
ten in each of the five faces. All had 
wished Eugenia Larson dead; they were 
all murderers in thought, and one of the 
five probably was a murderer in deed. 

The otfcer at the door now spoke. 
“Mr. Phair will please step inside,” he 
announced. 

Georgette pressed her husband’s hand 
as he left her side, and her normally 
hard, calculating eyes glowed for a mo- 
ment with a look of tender solicitude. 

When Phair entered the office he 
found Detective Farnham at the cap- 
tain’s desk. He seated himself at the 
detective’s direction in an armchair di- 
rectly facing the window. 

Farnham was bending over a circu- 
lar metal case with a glass top, inside 


there was 


of which Phair could see that there was 
a fluctuating needle. Not a word did 
the detective speak once his visitor was 
settled. He merely continued his in- 
tensive study of the dial before him 
and made occasional notations on a 
chart. After about five minutes of this, 
he broke the silence. 

“Thank you, Mr. Phair. That will 
do. Please go out of the other door. 
You can pass along the corridor of the 











main hall of the building and then to 
the street if you wish.” 

Phair blustered indignantly. ‘‘What’s 
the meaning of this nonsense——” he 
began. 

Farnham silenced him with a gesture 
and an imperious look. Again he in- 
dicated the door and Phair, discomfited, 
slunk out.” 

As soon as the door closed behind 
him, Farnham sprang to his feet and, 
approaching the same door, opened up 
a small spy hole in the woodwork. To 
this he applied his eye for about half a 
minute, until the echo of his late vis- 
itor’s footsteps had died away. Then 
he returned to his desk, pressed a but- 
ton, and resumed his seat. 

“Send in Miss Desnier, or Mrs. Phair, 
whichever you like to call her,” he or- 
dered. 

The cabaret singer was put through 
exactly the same process as_ Elbert 
Phair. She departed plainly mystified. 
Mercer followed, then Jennie Marron, 
and finally Sam Garver. 


VI. 

Again Farnham and his chief sat in 
conference. -The former looked at his 
watch. 

“Tn ten minutes’ time,” he announced, 
“the murderer will come in and 
confess—unless,” he added significantly, 
“the other course, the proverbial alter- 


here 


’ 


native proves more attractive.’ 
“You said the cap- 
tain. 
~1es,” 
“Tell me 
captain asked 
of your mystification. | 
tience ought to be rewarded.” 
“[T struck a very lucky condition in 


mean suicide?” 


how you work it out?” the 
“I’ve stood for enough 


think my pa- 


this case, the 
“The floor of the 


detective 
room between 


explained. 


Miss 


Larson’s bedroom and the little study in 
which she was found had been painted 
Hence it 


and varnished quite recently. 
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was an excellent field for clew hunt- 
ing.” 

The captain nodded understandingly. 

“On the floor were four distinct sets 
of fresh footprints. 1 could trace them 
clearly. Two went on tiptoe, the other 
two had planted themselves firmly on 
the wood. The latter pair were, of 
course, those of Miss Larson and her 
nephew, Phair, when he went in and 
discovered the-tragedy. Of those who 
walked on tiptoe, one set of footprints 
showed that their owner had proceeded 
straight across the floor and back again. 
The second tiptoeing pair, though, told 
a different story. You've heard of cer- 
tain persons being afflicted with a defi- 
nite phobia; haven’t you, captain?” 

Goff looked puzzled. Farnham was 
taking him a little out of his depth. “I’m 
not sure that I get you,” the captain 
said. ‘“D’ye mean hydrophobia?” 

“That’s just one phase of it,” Farn- 
ham explained. ‘“Hydrophobia is the 
averson to water which is an unfailing 
sign of madness in a dog. There are 
other phobias or aversions which affect 
different individuals. Some, for in- 
stance, have a dislike, which amounts 
to mania, for the color purple; others 
are influenced the same way by brown, 
green, red, and so on. Again, there are 
persons who have a phobia for a par- 
ticular smell that is not in itself nause- 
ous. Cases are known where violet, 
musk, heliotrope, and other perfumes 
are intolerable to the point of actual suf- 
fering to the people affected by a phobia 
for them. Now, the footsteps on the 
varnished floor I examined tell a peculiar 
story. They reveal an abnormal hor- 
ror, or phobia, for rats!’ 

“T recall that there was a dead rat in 
the room,” said the captain. 

“Yes, it must have got into the house 
during the night. It was killed by the 
cat and lay in the center of the con- 
necting room, the one with the newly 
varnished floor. It is quite obvious that 
Mercer broke into the house and stole 
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some money to offset the losses he be- 
lieves he unjustly sustained through the 
action of Miss Larson’s lawyer, but he 
didn’t kill the old lady, although it was 
unquestionably his hand that struck her 
down, rendering her unconscious, when 
she came upon him rifling her desk. 
There is a contusion on her temple that 
inakes that point quite clear.” 

“Then, who the captain beg: 
but Farnham hurried on with his narra- 
tive. 

“The rat killed in 
between Mercer’s departure 
time when the murderer 
shot the victim, lying unconscious on 
the floor. One of Mercer’s tracks lay 
right under the rat, proving that it 
hadn’t been killed when he left. The 
other set of tiptoe marks made an ob- 


in, 


was the interval 
with his 


spoils and the 


vious detour so as to give the rodent a 
wide berthy’ 

“You certainly can see things with 
that miscroscope of yours,” remarked 
the captain admiringly. 

“This morning,” Farnham continued, 
“T made a \s the suspect 
walked through that corridor in leav- 
ing, they had to pass the largest, ugli- 


test. five 


est, and most gruesome-looking dead rat 
I could discover. Only one of the five 
was visibly affected by it, but that one 
nearly had a fit. When I knew that I 


CONVICT SAVES 


EEING Roy Cavendish, an engineer, 
Kanawha County road camp of the 


S 


the Kanawha River and brought the man ashore. 


tanding on the shore when he 


saw Cavendish sink. 
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had the slayer of Miss Larson identified 
without question, I looked out and let 
myself be seen. The guilty person 
knows—good Heaven, what’s that?” 
He started to hi the sound 
of a heavy fall in the corridor outside 
came to his ears. He rushed to the door 
and threw il open. On the floor, writh- 
ing in agony, was the black-clad form 


feet as 


woman. 
I—can’t last much longer 
she moaned. “| 
{ 


I’ve 
know 
through my dread 
traced footprints. I 
the things Mercer 
the house and left Miss Larson on the 
floor ; gave my chance J 
wanted to hurry things. 
Sam, and I couldn’t bear—I 
bear—oh, this pain! I can’t 
Farnham supported the dying woman 
in his arms. cap- 
tain,’ he urged, even though he realized 
that it was too late. 

Jennie Marron, driven to desperation 
by her lover’s¥growing coldness, had 
taken a chance with fate and hastened 
demise. The detective 


felt her form grow suddenly limp. He 


taken poison,” 
you've caught me of 
rats. You my 
can’t bear cokiuel 
that me 
I was losing 
couldn’t 


“Quick, the doctor. 


ress 


laid her down gently. 

“Poor woman,” he said softly. “The 
of ne’e™do-weel must have 
meant a lot to her!” 


love that 


9 


DROWNING MAN 


drowning, James Flatley, a convict in a 
West Virginia penitentiary, plunged into 
Mlatley was fully dressed and 
Without a moment’s hesi- 


tation he jumped into the river, but before he reached Cavendish the engineer 


had sunk for the third time. 


up and helped resuscitate him after he was taken ashore. 


Flatley dove to the bottom and brought the man 


The convict rescued 


an old ferryman also who, in an attempt to help Cavendish, fell out of his 


boat into the river. 


For these brave acts the governor of West Virginia pardoned him. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHILE Sergeant John Barry of the homicide bureau is paying an unofficial call upon Professor 
Semyonoy, a celebrated chemist interested in the solution of crime, a shot is fired in the house. 
Upon investigation, they find Miriam Vane, a portrait painter, lying at the foot of her easel, shot 


through the heart 


Sergeant Craig arrives from beadquarters to take charge of the case, and he and Barry inter- 


view the other tenants in the house: 
grouchy 


Patricia Sharrow, a bobbed-haired writer, 
real-estate man, and Gordon Ladd, a young artist. 


Henry Griswold, a 


Miss Sharrow, nervous but composed, 


admits to a scant acquaintanceship with the murdered woman; Griswold, an avowed woman hater, 


disclaims any first-hand kuowledge of the artist, but Gordon Ladd admits that he 
he saw Griswold come out of her apartment a short time before the shot was fired, and 


her, that 


was in love with 


that he himself talked with ber afterward in the hallway. 


Later Sergeant 
girl and a dog. 


tarry discovers among some letters of Miriam Vane'’s a time-worn picture of a 
He is searching Griswold’s apartment during the latter’s absence, when Griswold 


returos and finds Barry examining a stuffed dog, which the sergeant is convinced was the live dog 


of the picture 
picture, Griswold breaks down, sobbing 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TURNED PAGE. 


YEN the racking, tearless sobs 
a7 had ceased, Sergeant Barry 
asked quietly: 
“What had Miriam Vane 
to do with your wife, Mr. Griswold?” 
Griswold head, and the 
detective had the shock of his career. 
He had thought that the mention of 
the dog’s foolish pet name had recalled 
the man’s dead wife, and that it was 
genuine grief which had opened the 
crusty long-closed heart, 
whatever his the other 
woman and his share in the mystery. 
But it 
which met his amazed eyes; 
thin, acidulous had - been 
formed into that of an exultant fiend, 
and personal fear seemed to be wholly 
forgotten in the sundering of the hold 
which he had held over himself. 


raised his 


financier’s 

ee 
relation to 
was not resurrected sorrow 
Griswold’s 


face trans- 


Upon mention of the dog’s name, “Mopus,” 


which is scribbled on the back of the 


see 


Miriam Vane!’” The repetition 
of the name came with a raucous laugh. 
“Miriam Vane was my wife, my lawful 
wife to the hour of her death, and she 
was too clever to give me an oppor- 
tunity to free myself from her, at least 
without the notoriety that she knew | 


could not afford. It took some one 
cleverer than she, less cautious than 
I, to fire that shot last night, and be- 


cause of it I owe a debt for the first 
time in my life, a debt of gratitude 


which even my money can never re- 
pay !” 
Despite the astounding revelation, 


Barry did not allow his expression to 
ely per- 





change, and his tones were sua\ 
suasive as he suggested. 
“Suppose you tell me the whole story, 
Mr. Griswold. If, as you say, that shot 
was fired by another hand than yours, 
our knowledge of the entire truth may 
enable us to muzzle the press to a cer- 
tain extent and prevent much of the 
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notoriety you wish to avoid. How long 
were you married to the woman who 
called herself ‘Miriam Vane’ ?” 

“For twenty years, ever since she 
was a girl of sixteen and I a law 
student of twenty-two, down in a little 
town called Springville, in Delaware. 
I’ve given out these many years that 
I was a widower because of the disgrace 
of the whole affair, but it is evident 
that the truth must be known now, and 
you’d find it out sooner or later. To 
look at me, you wouldn’t think there 
had ever been much romance in my 
make-up, but in those days T was an 
infatuated fool and she—well, she was 
a provocative little devil! She could 
never have cared a jot for me, of 
course, but I had richer prospects from 
an invalid uncle than any of the other 
callow lads who hung about her, and 
she was calculating even at that age. 
She knew Springville would be too 
small to hold me when I came into my 
money, and I was her only chance for 
getting away and seeing the world. 
Her own people were dead, and she 
lived on sufferance with a maiden aunt 
whose small property was mortgaged 
to the hilt, so—so she married me.” 

He paused and passed a trembling 
hand across his eyes, as though to wipe 
out the vision of those early years, 
and Sergeant Barry maintained a dis- 
creet silence, fearing to bring the man 
back to the present. 

After 4 moment, the harsh, broken 
voice went on: 

“Six years eur marriage lasted, six 
years that brought disillusionment to 
me, in spite of her beauty, which un- 
folded like a rose, for my uncle was 
long in dying, and she grew impatient 
waiting. | thought I could please her, 
hold her by at least taking her away 
from Springville, but instead of that 
I enabled her to wreck two innocent 
lives, and Heaven knows how many 
since! She was twenty-two, in the full 
tide of her devilish fascination, and 


knowledge of how to use it when I 
accepted a clerkship im Cleveland with 
the law firm of Venner & Scully.” He 
broke off to add: “I don’t know whether 
you ever heard of the scandal or not; 
you are a young man, and fourteen 
years is a long time as such things go, 
but the whole Middle West rang with 
it. Venner had a son, a good-looking 
weakling with a delicate wife who 
adored him. The chances are that he 
would never have amounted to any- 
thing, anyway, but the minute he laid 
eyes on Miriam it was all up with him. 
His father gave him a handsome allow- 
ance, but I don’t think it was only the 
contrast between their home and ours 
that influenced Miriam, or she would 
have kept her head and waited for his 
wife to die; [ think that for once her 
shrewdness was overridden by passion. 
Not love—the creature who died last 
night was without heart or soul!” 

He paused again and his bony hands 
clenched. The lasted for so 
long that Barry ventured: 

“Do you mean that she 
their home and yours?” 

“T mean that they ran away together 
and his sickly wife went mad! She 
died in a sanitarium within a year, but 
my uncle had died, about that 
time, and I came into my money. Some 
people might call it the irony of fate, 
but it was my salvation, for I set up 
wealth as my idol in place of the 
woman who had destroyed my faith; 
gold in place of all women, and it has 
not played me false! I left Cleveland 
and went to Chicago, and everything I 
touched turned to riches, so that I have 
increased my uncle’s modest fortune a 
hundredfold! Old Marcus, there, had 
died before we left Springville, and I 
had him stuffed as you see him now. 
i took him to Cleveland in spite of 
Miriam’s remonstrances, and he has 
never left me since. How did you know 
she had called him by that other name 
in our first days together?” 


silence 


broke up 


too, 








“She had kept a photograph of him 
and I found it last night,” explained 
Barry simply. “That name was written 
on it, and I took it down to headquar- 
ters as a possible clew to her past. But 
why didn’t you divorce her, Mr. Gris- 
wold?” 

The other groaned. 

“Because I thought she was out of 
my life forever. 1 thought she would 
drift the way of all such women if the 
opportunity to rehabilitate herself by 
marriage with another infatuated fool 
was denied her, and I had gauged young 
Venner’s weakness pretty thoroughly; I 
knew he wouldn’t stick. He didn’t, 
but he left her in a way 1 didn’t antici- 
pate. He and she were in some out- 
of-the-way hole in the South, leading a 
cat-and-dog’s life, because his father 
had cut off his allowance and he 
couldn’t make a cent, when somehow 
he learned of his wife’s madness and 
death, and in remorse he blew his brains 
out !” 

So that was the explanation of the 
empty cartridge shell treasured all these 
years like the symbol of a ghost that 
‘could not be laid! Barry whistled 
softly, and then a sudden question came 
to his mind. 

“Mr. Griswold, you told me awhile 
ago that Mrs.—Vane was too clever to 
give you an opportunity to free your- 
self legally without notoriety which 
you could not afford. Surely her elope- 
ment with young Venner brought you 
at the time a certain amount of noto- 
riety, whether you could afford it or 
not, and it assuredly provided you with 
evidence enough for use in any court.” 

“Yes, but I’ve told you I 
thought never to lay eyes on her again. 
I made no effort to trace them when 
they ran away, and his subsequent sui- 
cide under an assumed name escaped 
my notice, I was so busy with my finan- 


already 


cial affairs.” Griswold rose and com- 
menced to the floor as though 
driven to physical action by the exas- 


pace 
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peration of his own thoughts. “When 
Venner slipped through her fingers, she 
remembered that she still had a legal 
hold on me, and all her calculating 
shrewdness came to her aid. [I would 
never have consciously given her the 
opportunity which luck did, but when 
she found me—as she did inevitably, 
for 1 had nothing to conceal and the 
name of Henry Griswold had already 
become a factor to be reckoned with 
in the financial world—I was lying ill 
with typhoid in a Chicago hotel. Men 
do strange things in delirium and I 
must have babbled her name and of 
those first days in Springville when I 
had dreamed of happiness. Some fool 
of a specialist got it into his head that 
only her presence would pull me 
through the crisis, and at the psycho- 
logical moment she appeared. When I 
awoke to consciousness she was in full 
command, with nurses in her pay, and 
I was too weak at first to do anything 
but order her from the room. The 
specialist thought I was still delirious, 
and when I had gathered strength 
enough to resist him and explain the 
situation I found that it was too late. 
In the eyes of the law I had condoned 
her offense, and I found I had to make 
terms with her or become a laughing- 
stock among the men of the financial 
world as well as the general public. 
Now do you understand ?” 

The sergeant nodded and Griswold 
resumed : 

“It was sheer blackmail, of course, 
but one of the secrets of my success 
has been to know when I am beaten. 
I met her terms; a quarterly allowance 
on condition that she 
leave this forever, and 
allude to our relationship.” He halted 
in his restless pacing, and when he 
spoke again it was with his face averted 
from the detective. “I kept io that bar- 
gain, although her demands 
more and more exorbitaut, until a year 
ago last January. The previous two 


change her name, 


country never 


became 
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allowance drafts had been returned to 
me from abroad; my agents there 
claimed they had lost all trace of her, 
and I believed that I was at last re- 
lieved of my burden. Still I was not 
sure but that she might be alive and 
planning some new deviltry against me, 
and that is why I came down here to 
this shabby hole to live, where my name 
meant no more than ‘John Smith.’ If 
she reappeared and called at my offices 
or that of my attorney they would 
know how to deal with her, but I 
wanted to live in peace. 

“T heard nothing from her all sum- 
mer and was beginning to breathe 
freely, when last October the janitor 
brought a note up to me, and I found 
that she had had the impudence not 
only to break our agreement by re- 
turning to America, but had actually 
domiciled herself beneath the same roof 
and insisted that it was I who had first 
broken our agreement by stopping her 
allowance, and I must come down to her 
at once for a personal interview. I 
went, and then began a series of perse- 
cutions which did not cease until last 
night. She not only demanded an out- 
rageous income, but forced me to call 
upon her at regular intervals, on pain 
of announcing herself as my wife and 
raking up that whole wretched scandal 
I had so carefully lived down. I 
thought when that young fool Gordon 
Ladd appeared on the scene it might 
make a difference, but she was too in- 
fernally clever. Yesterday de- 
manded a further increase in her allow- 
ance, and it was the last straw. 

“Early in the evening I went down 
to tell her that I had reached the end 
and would do no more, but she defied 
me laughingly. I left her in a 
and, as 1 ascended the stairs to my own 
apartments here, I distinctly saw young 
Ladd mounting from his. Understand, 
sergeant, | am not trying to cast suspi- 
cion on him, I am merely giving you 
facts, and if she has played fast and 


she 


rage, 


loose with him, many other and more 
reckless men than he appears to be have 
lost their heads over her in Europe, as 
my foreign agents have kept me in- 
formed, since that old Venner affair in 
Cleveland.” 

“H’m!” Barry exclaimed thought- 
fully. “Speaking of that case, Mr. 
Griswold, did that misguided young 
man have any relatives except his 
father?” 

“No. When old Venner died about 
five years ago he left all his money to 
his law partner, Scully.” 

“And young Mrs. Venner, the one 
who died insane; who were her people? 
What was her maiden name ?” 

“T don’t know. She was not a native 
of Cleveland, and at the time that the 
scandal was at its height I believe it 
was said that she had met young Ven- 
ner while visiting some school friend, 
but on that point my memory is vague. 
You might find that out by consulting 
the files of old Cleveland newspapers, 
but I don’t think it will be of much help 
to you; none of her own people came 
forward at the time of the elopement, 
and when her mind gave way it was old 
Venner who had her placed in the sani- 
tarium. I had left Cleveland before she 
died, so I don’t know where she was 
buried, but I presume Venner attended 
to that, too.” 

“Mr. Griswold.” Barry spoke with 
one of the abrupt changes of topic 
which was so useful a point in his 
method of cross-examination. “When 
you left the apartment below you last 
night and saw young Mr. Ladd ascend 
ing to it, what did you do?” 

“Do?” Griswold repeated in sur- 
“T came directly to my own 
ready for bed, deter- 
mined to see my attorneys the first 
thing this morning have that 
woman’s persecution of me stopped at 


prise. 
rooms and got 


and 


’ 


all costs.’ 
“Had you entered your living room 











here amd closed the door when you 
heard the shot fired?” 

A cunning gleam came into Henry 
Griswold’s small eyes, and he remarked 
slyly: 

“Thought you had me that time, 
didn’t you, young man? I’ve already 
told you and also your superiors at 
headquarters that *{’m not at all sure 
I heard the shot fired. The thunder- 
storm was crashing down about my 
ears, and, anyway, I was too angry to 
have noticed if a cannon went off in 
the same room with me. The first I 
knew that anything out of the ordinary 
had occurred was when Professor 
Semyonov banged on my door, and 
even then it took me some time to de- 
cide to go down and iavestigate. I had 
my own reputation to consider, and if 
that woman had been up to some more 
hellishness I didn’t want to be dragged 
into it.” 

“You mean if she had definitely re- 
fused young Ladd and driven him to 
suicide, as she drove that other?” 

Griswold shrugged. 

“T mean that I didn’t want to be 
mixed up ia any sort of trouble con- 
nected with the woman!” 

“Mr. Griswold.” Barry leaned for- 
ward impressively toward the man who 
stood before him. “You realize, of 
course, that any help you may be able 
to give us will be helping yourself as 
well. Although I personally believe 
you to be innocent, you, as far as we 
have beew able to discover, had the 
strongest motive for killing her. The 
testimony of others shows that you had 
plenty of time after leaving her in a 
rage to retura here for a pistol, climb 
down the fire escape, rush to that vacant 
house next door, of which you possess 
the keys, and from one of its windows 
fire the deadly shot through one of 
her lighted windows.” 

“*The vacant house!’” Griswold re- 
peated in a whisper. “But she was 
killed by some one in her studio!” 
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“Not necessarily.” Barry paused 
and added significantly: “If so, that 
person must have stood on the other 
side of the portrait and quite a distance 
from it, for the shot was fired through 
the canvas.” 

“Great heavens!’’ gasped Griswold. 
“You know I’m innocent, sergeant, for” 
if I’d meant to put her out-of the way 
I could have done so long ago and 
saved the thousands upon thousands that 
she has wrung from me, but I’ve told 
you of her many affairs abroad. Sup- 
pose one of the foreigners whose life 
she had wrecked in her infernally dis- 
creet way had followed her to this 
country and ‘climbed the fire escape to 
her lighted studio windows. Have you 
thought of that? That vacant house 
is out of the question, unless some one 
broke in, for the only keys to it are 
in my office, and my clerk can testify 
that they have remained undisturbed 
for months in a strong box under his 
charge. If some one had not concealed 
himself in her studio itself during her 
absence for dinner there remains only 
the fire escape.” 

“No one could have come up the fire 
escape without being seen by Policeman 
Boyle, who stocd just below; that has 
been established.” Barry added, still 
with deliberate intent : “Suppose he had 
been concealed on the fire escape fo1 
some little time before Boyle appeared 
on his rounds, he must still after the 
crime have ascended instead of going 
down to the street level, and where 
could he have gone? It has been 
proved that the roof offered no means 
of shelter. I can vouch for Professor 
Semyonov, and Miss Sharrow was in 
her studio at the time, so there remains 
only your apartment. You can see for 
yourself the point that the author- 
ities will make, taking into considera- 
tion your motive, your reluctance to 
appear upon the scene later, ard your 
own statement now that the vacant 
house could not be entered. For your 
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own sake, I am afraid, you will have 
to come back to headquarters and re- 
peat the story you have just told me.” 

Griswold groaned once more. 

“So even in death that woman is 
mocking me, dragging to light the 
wretched past which for years I have 
paid to keep buried! 1 know what you 
mean; I know what the authorities 
do when a crime has been committed 
and the press how! for the apprehension 
of a possible culprit. I shall be made 
the scapegoat, arrested on a murder 
charge, ruined! When I made those 
sordid, mercenary terms with her in 
Chicago, I thought that the page of my 
youthful infatuation and its disgraceful 
aftermath had been turned forever; | 
was sure of it last night when I went 
down and looked upon her body, but 
now it seems that the page must be 
turned back once more! I never 
thought that it would be my faithful, 
my only friend, Marcus, who would 
betray me, and lead you to the knowl- 
edge that the woman called ‘Vane’ was 
my wife!” 

“T’m afraid, as I said, that a certain 
amount of notoriety is inevitable.” 
Barry’s tone was now gravely sympa- 
thetic. ‘“‘As to the charge of murder, 
however, you have made a splendid 
point for yourself, Mr. Griswold: if 
you had thought of killing the unfaith- 
ful wife who had hounded you, you 
would have done so long ago, especially 
during the years of her sojourn abroad 
where hired assassins are cheap and 
thorough in their work. Sergeant 
Craig will accompany you again, and 
you may have your own attorney 5 pres- 
ent to look out for your interests, but 
rest assured that this second inquiry 
will be a mere formality.” 

Che other’s were 
interrupted by a knock 
upon the door, and Craig’s voice de- 
manded: 

“John! Are you in there? I’ve been 
looking the place over for you!” 


thanks 
thunderous 


mumbled 


“Coming, Bob!” Barry turned to 
Griswold. “I'll put a flea in Sergéant 
Craig’s ear that he'll pass on to the 
chief and keep this as quiet as 1] can 
for you. Just tell the straight story 
you've told me, sir, and you'll be all 
right.” 

He went out into the hall and grasp- 
ing the bewildered Craig by the arm 
drew him safely out of earshot half- 
way up the stairs. There he gave him 
a hurried account of what he had 
learned and added: 

“Remember, Bob, this is your case 
and it was you who put me on the right 
track. All I did was merely incidental ; 
just take what credit is coming to you 
while I work under cover-here.” 

“T can’t do that, John!’ Neverthe- 
less Craig’s honest face glowed. “It 
was you who pulled it off.” 

“When you first got back to the house 
here I told you of the photograph of 
the dog, didn’t 1?” Barry coached him 
impatiently. “You remembered about 
the stuffed dog there in Griswold’s 
rooms, put two and two together, and 
sent me in to drag the truth from him, 
He can’t lie out of that, for he doesn’t 
know the truth of it. You may not 
see me again for a few days, but re- 
member to keep a strict watch on 
every one in this house—even the pro- 
fessor, but only to see that he doesn’t 
pull some bonehead play—and be sure 
that I’m working with you every min- 
ute.” 

The two sergeants’ hands gripped and 
then Craig remarked with fervor: 

“IT believe that, I'll tell the 
There’s not another man on the force, 
especially in line for promotion, that 
would do so much for a dub like me, 
but you'll show up at headquarters 
soon, won't you?) What am I to tell 
the chief about you?” 

“Just say you’ve sent me off for a 
day or two on a promising lead, and 
he’ll understand.” Barry grinned to 
himself. “I'll meet you here and tell 


| 
world! 











you if I find out anything before I 
communicate with the old man, so that 
if there’s any news at all it’ll come from 
you. You got nothing from Ladd?” 

“Only the same straight story he told 
us, but the chief’s holding him on gen- 
eral principles.”” Craig grinned, too, 
“He'll let him go now, I guess. I’ve 
nothing at present to work on but Gris- 
wold and that mangy, stuffed dog, but 
ll stali around until I hear from you. 
What the devil are you up to, anyway 
John ‘Si 

“I’m not sure, myself, except of one 
thing,” Barry responded gravely. “I’m 
going to try to open a book that was 
closed last night, and turn the pages to 
the first one that is soiled with shame 
and disgrace. Good luck to you here!” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CARTRIDGE, 


FIRST 


THE venerable house which had once 
held the law offices of Venner & 
Scully had long since given place to a 
modern business block, but upon one of 
its shining windows appeared the still 
more glittering sign of “Scully & Dil- 
worth.” The modest, unassuming 
young man with the keen, boyish face 
who approached it directly from the 
train paused before entering the ele- 
vator and being conveyed to the floor 
upon which the firm’s sanctum was 
located. 
fourteen years was indeed a long 
time, as Griswold had said, but Scull) 
would surely recall the details of the 
tragedy which had made him his part- 
ner’s heir. However, when Sergeant 
Barry had run the gamut of stenog 
raphers, clerks, and private secretaries 
and at length found himself behind the 
panels of the door marked “Philip 
Scully, Private,” he saw confronting 
him a sleek, exceedingly well-groomed 
young man who obviously had not 
reached the age of thirty. 
The young man rose from behind a 
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desk which seemed too large and ornate 
for his possible legal activities, and ex- 
tended an affable, white hand. 

“Mr. Barry? What can 1 do for 
you, sir ? Your name is unfamiliar, but 
you have probably been rec——” 

He paused with lifted eyebrows as 
Barry shook his head. 

“I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake. 
l’ve well recommended, but it 
was to another Mr. Scully, a law part- 
ner of the late Mr. Venner.” 

“Indeed! J take it that you are a 
stranger here, Mr. Barry. You are re- 
ferring to my father, Daniel Scully, but 
he gave up active practice some five 
years ago. [| took his place, and if there 
is anything I can do for you-——” 

‘He still resides here in Cleveland?’ 
Barry interrupted eagerly, adding at 
the other’s frown. “You are right, sir, 
1 am a stranger here. I have private 
business with your father, and have 
come from New York to consult him. 
{ may add that it is a matter of the 
utmost importance.” 

Young Mr. Scully frowned porten- 
tously. 

“T have already told you, sir, that my 
father has retired and the affairs of the 
old firm are entirely in my hands. He 
is in ill health; he cannot be disturbed. 
If you will state your business———” 

“There are some things from which a 
man cannot retire,” Barry interrupted. 
“Tl have assured you that I come well 
recommended, and I do—by the dis- 
trict attorney of New York City. A 
crime has been committed——” 

“We are not criminal lawyers!” The 
other stiffened, but his carefully shaven 
face had paled. “You are a detective? 
My father is a 


paralytic, 
chained to his wheel chair. 


come 


’ 


helpless 
What can 
he know of any crime, especially one 
committed in New York?” 

" memory must reach 
back, let us say, fourteen years. You 
doubtless read the news; have you 
heard of the recent murder of the cele- 


Because his 
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brated portrait painter, Mrs. Vane? 
Does her first name, ‘Miriam,’ recall 
anything to your mind? Does ‘Vane’ 
suggest a substitute for that of your 
father’s late partner, Venner? We 
have established her identity; can you 
surmise it?” 

The young attorney gasped, and his 
womanish hands seized the edge of his 
desk as if to steady himself. 

“Heavens! You don’t mean that 
creature who ran off with Venner’s 
son!” Even in that first moment of 
horrified surprise, he kept his voice 
carefully modulated and cast a warning 
glance toward the door. “I was only a 
schoolboy at the time, but I remember 
the scandal! Young Mrs. Venner her- 
self died soon afterward.” 

“Yes, insane,” Larry supplemented. 
“Her husband blew his brains out from 
disillusionment and remorse, and the 
inheritance which would have been his 
from the senior Venner went to your 
father. You see we have most of the 
data; | merely want a few details which 
only your father can give me. Where 
can I find him?” 

Barry’s tone had grown peremptory, 
as the other visibly wilted beneath the 
blow, and his final demand was so stern 
that the younger man replied hastily: 

“At our home, Fairlawns. But I 
warn you, Mr.— Barry, that he is in 
no condition to withstand the shock, the 
upheaval of an old scandal. Let me tell 
you first what I can recall of the dis- 
graceful affair, and so spare him as far 
as possible?” 

He motioned toward a chair beside 
his desk, and the sergeant seated him- 
elf. 

“Very well, Mr. Scully, but just how 
much do you recall?” 

“I was a 
have told you.” 
lips nervously, and taking up a bronze 
paper knife which lay before him, com- 
menced to finger it aimlessly. “1 must 
have been about thirteen when the firm 


mere schoolboy, as I 


Philip moistened his 


took on a new clerk, a tall, ungainly 
fellow named ‘Griswold.’ I went to a 
day school right here in the city, and 
used to hang around the office as much 
as my father would permit, so I got 
to know this newcomer rather well, but 
I confess I never liked him. He im- 
pressed me as being miserly and ava- 
ricious, and his later career doesn’t dis- 
prove my opinion, for if you have 
looked it up, you'll find that he has 
become quite a financier. 

“His wife came to the office fre- 
quently, and I remember wondering 
how such a handsome woman could 
have tied herself to a homely, drab- 
looking fellow like Griswold, for she 
was handsome! Not a beauty, exactly, 
but with a marvelous personality, a sort 
of magnetism which even I, a boy, could 
feel. [ know that my father and Mr. 
Venner were both more cordial to her 
than to the most important feminine 
client, and it was for her sake more 
than her husand’s that Mr. Venner in- 
vited them frequently to his home, 
where they met the younger Venners 
and all the mischief started.” 

“Do you remember young Mrs. Ven- 
ner?” Barry asked. 

“Not as clearly as Mrs. Griswold. 
She was always delicate, a pale, brood- 
ing, shadowy person, seemingly without 
a positive individuality; just the oppo- 
site to Matt—the younger Venner— 
who was fun loving, inclined to be a 
bit wild, and bubbling over with vital- 
ity. When he met Miriam Griswold, 
it was like a kindled flame and all up 
with both of them. Any one but Gris- 
himself and Mrs. Vennor 
have how matters were drifting, 
and it might have culminated in a mere 
vulgar intrigue, but they were both too 
and hot-headed—Miriam and 
Matt, I mean—and bolted. 

“It seemed to me to be more of a 
shock to my father and Mr. Venner, as 
I recall my impressions at the time, 
than to Griswold. He kept right on 


wold could 


seen 


reckless 








here at the office for a time, as efficient 
and repressed as ever, and no one would 
have known to look at him that any- 
thing had happened to change his whole 
life. I used to watch him and wonder, 
for of course the thing was too fla- 
grant, too much of a scandal in the 
town, for me not to have known about 
it, kid as I was. 

“Mrs. Venner made no move except 
to keep herself in strict retirement until 
that brooding mind of hers gave way 
utterly, and her father-in-law had her 
placed in some sort of a retreat, where 
she died in a few months.” 

“Do you recall whether or not she 
or her father-in-law ever received any 
word from the runaways; whether any 
‘fort was made to trace them?” Barry 
asked the question with studied care- 
lessness. 

“I don’t believe she did; it wouldn't 
been like her, somehow, but I 
overheard a fearful row which the 
senior Venner made when the facts be- 
came known. It happened at our house, 
and boylike, I was rather pleased and 
excited over the sensational aspect of 
the case, and I sincerely admired Mr. 
\enner’s command of highly expressive 
oaths, which till that night I had never 
The point of the converastion 


have 


neard, 
was the usual one; irate parent, disin- 
heritance, and all the rest of it, but it 
wouldn’t have made any difference to 
Matt, anyway, for he died first, and I 
don’t believe that any communication 
came from the guilty pair except one 
and that was at the end.” 

“Do you mean when the deserted 
wife died? Did Matt Venner send any 
note then to his father expressing re- 
morse and desiring forgiveness?” asked 
Barry. 

“No. 
dc = | erate, 


the paper 


He was too proud or too 
I imagine.” Philip dropped 
knife and turned more 


squarely toward his visitor. 
“The elder Venner had her buried in 
the family plot and tried to keep the 
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affair quiet, but the scandal had been 
too great and too recently in the public 
eye not to attract renewed attention in 
the press, and the fact of the death was 
blazoned all over the country. 1 fancy 
that was how Matt learned of it down 
in the South where he and the woman 
had hidden themselves under = an 
assumed name, and his impulsive nature 
prompted him to make the only amend 
which seemed possible to him.” 

“What name had he and the woman 
assumed ?” 

Philip Scully shrugged. 

“I’m sorry I can’t help you there; 
if I ever heard it, it made no impres- 
sion upon me, but I do recall the name 
of the place in the South, for there 
was a lot of talk here in the office and 
at our house when the Griswold woman 
wrote that impudent, flippant note to 
the elder Venner, telling him that Matt 
had killed himself and the body was 
awaiting the disposal of the family. It 
came from a poor-white settlement in 
Louisiana called Lee’s Mills.” 

“What did your father’s 
do? What became of Matt 
body?” Barry prompted, as 
paused in his fragmentary tale. 

“His father was bitter at first, but 
mine finally prevailed on him to go 
down, claim the body, and bring it back 
to rest that of the wife he’d 
treated so badly. When he had reached 
Lee’s Mills, the Griswold woman had 
disappeared, and none of us have heard 
of her since, till you came just now 
with the news of her murder.” 

“It is odd under the circumstances 
that Matt Venner’s wife’s_ relations 
didn’t come forward and claim her 
when she died, insane from the mental 
ie had endured at his hands,” 


“Who was. she? 


partner 
Venner’s 


Philip 


beside 


body 
suffering s! 
Barry remarked. 
Where did she from?” 

“Her name was LBarrows, 
[rene Barrows, but I never heard that 
she had any living relatives; that is, 
none of them came forward during any 


come 
maiden 











phase of the tragic affair,” Philip 
added. “I was too young to have been 
invited to the wedding, but I dimly re- 
member hearing that she was an or- 
phan, a school friend of one of the 
débutantes of that time. The marriage 
wasn’t considered a particularly advan- 
tageous one, according to the senior 
Venner, from the standpoint of either 
money or social position. Not that she 
was Matt’s inferior in any way, but 
she appeared to be a sort of social Cin- 
derella.” 

“We have learned that she was a 
stranger in Cleveland, but not where 
she came from,” Barry repeated. “Can 
you tell me?” 

The young attorney shook his head. 

“T only know that she was a stranger, 
visiting here, when she met Matt,” he 
responded. “I’m afraid I can’t tell you 
anything about her. I don’t even recall 
meeting her until she and Matt had 
been married for some months, and 
came to dine at our house.” 

“Perhaps your father can help ine.” 
Barry rose. 

“T doubt it. He has an extraordinary 
memory in some ways, but his mind 
becomes confused if any subject is 
touched upon which distresses him, and 
he took the Venner affair very much 
to heart. I will take you to him my- 
self.” Philip touched the bell upon his 
desk. “Providing you can get the in 
formation you desire, Mr. Barry, may 
[ ask that you will not reveal your offi- 
cial position to him, nor mention the 
murder of the so-called Mrs. Vane and 
her real identity ?” 

“T think I can promise you that,” 
Barry responded gravely. “It will be 
necessary to refer to the characters in- 
volved in the old scandal, but I will 
I have 
no desire to cause your father any need- 
less distress; my one intention is to get 
at the truth.” 

In Philip’s own snappy little road- 
ster, they soon left the city behind them, 


do so as carefully as possible. 
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and, reaching one of the most fashion- 
able suburbs, they turned in between 
high stone gateposts to an imposing, 
modern house, and stopped at the en- 
trance. 

On a terrace beneath a pergola stood 
a wheel chair in which reclined a soli- 
tary figure wrapped to the chin in 
steamer rugs, although the day was 
oppressively hot. As they approached, 
Barry received the impression. of a 
keen, hawklike old face with very 
bright eyes which peered with a trace 
of asperity at his son. 

An empty garden chair stood beside 
him, and Philip pointed to it. ; 

“Where is Miss Haskins, father?” 
he asked. 

“T sent her into the house,” a weak, 
querulous voice replied. “The woman 
reads like a phonograph, and wants to 
coddle me as if I were in my second 
childhood! Why are you away from 
the office so early? You are not much 
good there as it is, but Dilworth can’t 
take everything on his shoulders!” 

Philip flushed and replied stiffly: 

“T came to bring a friend out to see 
you, a—a prospective client, Mr. Barry. 
This is my father.” 

A thin, yellow talon of a hand dis- 
engaged itself from somewhere beneath 
the rugs, and Barry felt its clammy, al- 
most bloodless touch in his for an in- 
stant. Then the invalid tremblingly 
waved him toward the vacant chair. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Barry; glad 
the old man isn’t altogether forgotten 
at the office. Philip, run along. You'll 
find a lot more young fools over at the 
country club; there’s a golf tournament 
going on, the Haskins woman tells me, 
and Mr. Barry and I shall do very 
well by ourselves.” 

Philip shot a warning glance at the 
detective and departed, and his father 
cackled as he watched the immaculate 
figure retreat across the lawn, then 


” 





turned to his visitor. 
“Now fire away, Mr. Barry. I pre- 
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sume you have your proper creden- 
tials?” 

“Social?” Sergeant Barry’s tone 
was innocently bland, as he parried, but 
a humorous twinkle had come into the 
old man’s eyes and a meaning smile to 
the thin lips. 

“Professional, sir! My son is a fool, 
but I’ve handled enough criminal cases 
in my time to know a detective when 
I see one, and your visit isn’t altogether 
a surprise. Do you know why I sent 
that Haskins woman into the house? 
Because she wouldn’t read the latest 
news of the Vane case to me. I made 
her do so yesterday before she realized 
what she had strayed into, and when 
I learned that that old clerk of ours, 
Griswold, was mixed up in it, I rather 
expected that the old scandal would be 
raked up again.” 

Jarry laughed with 
ness. 

“IT won't try to lie to you, sir!” he 
exclaimed. “My purpose in coming 
here was to consult you about a certain 
phase of the case, but it doesn’t con- 
cern Mr. Griswold ; he merely happened 
to be a tenant in the apartment house 
in which the crime was committed. We 
have reason to believe that the woman 
who was killed was some connection 
of the unfortunate Mrs. Matthew Ven- 
ner. We know that the latter was a 
comparative stranger here, and we 
thought you might be able to tell us 
where she came from and her 
people were.” 

“So Mrs. Vane was a woman of mys- 
tery, eh?” The old man nodded his 
head slowly. “Well, there wasn’t much 
mystery about Irene Venner, poor child, 
except what attracted Matt Venner to 
her. He was a lovable young scape- 
grace, and mighty few women could 
have resisted him; it’s no wonder that 
he swept her off her feet and married 
her after a bare month’s courtship. 
But what he saw in that colorless, 
mouselike little creature has always 


boyish frank- 


who 


been beyond me, and I’ve seen a lot 
of queer marriages made and unmade. 
There wasn’t much mystery about Gris- 
wold’s. That living flame of a woman 
married him through ambition, , and 
when she met wild, harum-scarum, 


handsome Matt, the flame burst out in , 


a conflagration which brought sorrow 
and disgrace to us all, and ended in 
the usual, inevitable tragedy. Matt 
paid the price, as well as his poor little 
wife, but I’ve often wondered what be- 
came of the other woman? Something 
spectacular, [’ll swear; she was never 
the sort to settle down to a humdrum 
existence.” 

A faint flush had come into the with- 
ered cheeks, and Barry could see that 
he was shaking excitedly. 

“About Irene Venner,” he prompted 
quietly. “Her maiden name was Irene 
Barrows, and she was visiting a school 
friend here.” 

“Ada Johnson,” the quavering voice 
supplemented. “She was a fat lump of 
a girl, as [ remember her then, stupid, 
but kindly, and I suppose she took pity 
on Irene, who must have been pretty 
forlorn in that fashionable boarding 
school up in Michigan where they met. 
Irene came from Wheatfield, and I 
guess her guardian sent her there as a 
last resort to get her in with rich folks 
and marry her off, for her parents 
hadn’t left a cent, and there was no 
more chance of her earning her own 
living than a kitten. As it turned out, 
he succeeded only too well. Anyway, 
Ada Johnson brought the girl home 
with her for the summer vacation, and 
the trouble started.” 

“Do you know anything about this 
guardian of Irene Barrows, sir?” the 
detective “Did you ever meet 
him ?” 

“Yes, hé came on for the wedding, 
but somehow I can’t recall his name. | 
remember the man himself, though, be- 
cause I’ve met so many of his type; 
hard-fisted, hypocritical president of a 


a sked. 
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small country bank. He died soon 
after, I understand, owning mortgages 
on half the county.” The old man 
had seemed to shrink back and down 
into his chair, and his head nodded as 
he maundered on. “If Ada Johnson— 
Ed Tyrrell’s wife now—hadn’t 
brought the girl here——”’ 

“Please, Mr. Scully, it is time for 
your drops now.” A cool, capable femi- 
nine voice sounded from behind them, 
and a nurse clad in crisp, white, crack- 
ling garments approached the invalid. 
“If the gentleman will excuse you, I’m 
sure you have talked enough.” 

“Go away!” the invalid ordered. 
Nevertheless he took the medicine she 
administered and roused himself to 


she’s 


peer at the small car which was chug- 
ging up the driveway. 
ing?” 

“It is Mrs. Tyrrell,” the nurse replied 
in her precise tones, but she gave Barry 
a glance which would have pulled one 
less impervious to hints out of his chair. 


“Who's 


com- 


“T will tell her you are not to be dis- 
turbed further.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” re- 
torted the old man with unexpected 
vigor. “This gentleman is particularly 
anxious to make her acquaintance. 
Send her here, and I'll let them do the 
talking, if it will give you any satis- 
faction! To think that I should live to 
be petticoat ruled!” 

With a gesture of surrender, the 
nurse turned and went to meet the stout 
lady who had descended from the run- 
about and was crossing the lawn to- 
ward them, holding a covered pitcher 
carefully with both chubby hands. 

“Ada on one of her duty calls!” the 
old man grumbled. “She may be able 
to give you more information than I, 
however, for she was the girl I told 
you about who brought Irene to Cleve- 
land in the first place.” 

“Mr. Scully!” Barry spoke in @ hur 
ried undertone, for the nurse had re- 
treated to the house with the pitcher, 

7\A—Ds 


and the stout lady was coming straight 
toward them, with a determined expres- 
sion upon her round, perspiring coun- 
tenance. It was evident that the nurse 
had found an ally, and he was to be 
banished. “Mr. Scully, I understand 
it was you who persuaded your partner 
to go South and claim the body of his 
son after Matt Venner had shot him- 
self, and that when he got there the 
woman had disappeared. Is that so?” 

“Yes. They lived for months in 
a shack in a wretched, fever-ridden 
swamp, and quarreled incessantly, 
according to the neighbors, but when 
Matt got hold of a week-old newspapér 
which told of Irene’s death and blew 
his own brains out with an_ old- 
fashioned revolver, the woman who'd 
been the cause of it all must have cared 
for him. Even my partner admitted 
that when he told me the story. They 
say she cut off a lock of his hair and 
hunted around till she found the empty 
shell of the cartridge from the shot 
that had killed him before she went 
away. She took nothing else, and no- 
body ever heard of her afterward, but 
she was the type of woman who could 
have made history.” 

“How are you to-day, my dear Mr. 
Scully?” a slightly affected voice cooed 
in their ears. “Pardon my intrusion, 
but I brought you some chicken broth 
I made myself.” 

3arry rose, and the old man cackled 
as he extended his hand once more. 

“My dear Ada!” he responded. 
“You were never welcome than 
at this moment!” 


more 


CHAPTER XI. 

IN HER HANDS. 
EALLY, Mr. Scully!” The stout 
lady tried not to look flattered. 
““We have, I hope, always been good 

friends since my childhood!” 

“And it is about another old friend 
of ours that this gentleman has come 
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all the way from New York to see me 
to-day.” Her host cut short her prot- 
estations bruskly. “Let me_ present 
Mr. Barry, Mrs. Tyrrell.” 

The lady acknowledged the introduc- 
tion in her best strawberry-festival 
manner. Nevertheless, she appeared 
slightly puzzled. 

“‘*Another old frriend of ours,’ Mr. 
Scully?” she repeated. “I cannot think! 
I am sorry, but Mr. Barry’s name is 
unfamiliar to me.” 

“I refer to some one who died some 
years ago under particulalrly distressing 
circumstances.” The old man sagged 
back in his chair once more. “I prom- 
ised .Miss Haskins that I wouldn't 
talk, but Mr. Barry thinks he knows a 
relative of this dead friend of ours, 
and he is here to make inquiries about 
her. I was just telling him that you 
were the one person who could give 
him the information he desires, when 
you motored up the drive.” 

“I only came to bring the broth,” 
Mrs. Tyrrell said hastily, adding: “Un- 
less Mr. Barry is staying on here?” 

“On the contrary.” Barry smiled. 
“This has been a most fortunate meet- 
ing, if you can spare me a few min- 
utes, Mrs. Tyrrell, for I must catch 
the next train back to New York.” 

“I was about to suggest that I give 
you a lift in my car! She beamed upon 
him. “We must not tire my dear old 
friend here, and I that my 
curiosity has been aroused. Good-by, 
Mr. Scully. 1 hope you will like the 
broth.” 

They took leave of their host, and 
Barry escorted the lady to her runabout 
with such a tender assumption of gal- 
lantry that a deeper flush mounted in 
her heat-suffused face, and she essayed 
a girlish giggle as he assisted her solici- 
tously to her seat behind the wheel. 

“It is nearly an hour before train 
time, Mr. Barry.” she said, as they 
started for the gates. ‘‘Would you care 
to stop at my house for some tea?” 


confess 


“Thank you, no,” he responded with 
another of his boyish, irresistible smiles. 
“You see, you might have other callers, 
and I prefer to talk to you alone, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Then we'll take the long road; it 
quite takes you out in the real country, 
but I promise to get you to the station 
on time.” Mrs. Tyrrell dimpled. “Who 
was this old friend of mine whose rela- 
tive you know?” 

“T believe when you knew her first 
that her name was Irene Barrows, 
afterward Mrs. Matt Venner,” Barry 
replied steadily. 

All the color vanished from his com- 
panion’s face, and the little car swerved 
as she gripped the wheel. 

“Irene!” she gasped. “Oh, don’t re- 
mind me of her! I’ve been trying to 
forget her for years, although I had only 
thought to do her a kindness by intro- 
ducing her here. Do you know the 
whole wretched story, Mr. Barry?” 

The affectation was gone from her 
voice, and in like gravity Barry re- 
sponded : 

“] think so. All except the details 
of your friendship with her, and what 
you may know of her family.” 

“Nobody liked her at school because 
nobody understood her but me. They 
had no business to send her there in 
the first place without the stylish 
clothes and pin-money to keep up with 
the rest. The other girls just laughed 
at her and thought she was stupid and 
didn’t mind, because she didn’t resent 
it, but she was sensitive and the ridi- 
cule cut deep, too deep for her to try 
to retaliate. I’m not overbright, but I 
understood and was sorry for her, even 
before I began to like-her for herself. 
I had the hardest time making friends 
with her, for she was as proud as she 
was sensitive, but at last we got to be 
real chums, and from little hints she 
dropped now and then I learned what 
a miserable childhood she must have 
had in Wheatfield, with her father and 
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mother both dead, and nobody really 
wanting her. My folks had always 
been well fixed and I couldn’t imagine 
such a life, myself.” Mrs. Tyrrell 
paused, and added apologetically: “I’m 
afraid I’m boring you with all this, but 
your mention of her has brought it 
all back so strongly that it seems only 
yesterday.” 

“Indeed you are not boring me!” 
Barry exclaimed. “I want to know all 
you can tell me.” 

“It isn’t much.” Unconsciously Mrs, 
Tyrrell hat slowed down the little car 
as they passed the factories and crept 
out into the rolling open country. 
“When she was seventeen and I a year 
older—I was always backward—I 
brought her home here to give her a 
real good time, and she met Matt. I’m 
not going to say anything about him, 
for he’s gone, too, but the whole thing 
turned out to be a mistake, like most 
good intentions. In a month they were 
married, and two years later his father 
took on that miserable sneak of a clerk, 
and, of course, his wife came to Cleve- 
land, too.” 

Her lips tightened, and her kindly, 
bovine eyes flashed. 

“Mrs. Griswold, you mean? The one 
who ran away with Matt Venner?” 
Barry asked superfluously. 

“Yes. Any woman could have seen 
through her, and I guess most of us 
did, for under all her fascination there 
seemed to be a sort of mockery, as 
though she was laughing at us; she, a 
poor law clerk’s wife, getting in with 
the nicest people in town! That was 
the men’s doings, though; they were all 
crazy about her, but to be just, I must 
admit that she was discretion itself 
until the climax came and she-.ran away 
with Matt. She was fascinating, I'll 
say that for her, even though I never 
liked her. Curiously enough, Irene did, 
and that makes what happened all the 
worse. She was brilliant and different, 
somehow, and beside her, poor delicate 


little Irene was like a dull, gray moth 
to most people. Well, you know what 
the end of the affair was: Irene just 
faded away till it seemed as though she 
drifted right out of the world.” Mrs. 
Tyrrell brushed a hand across her eyes, 
and straightening behind the wheel, 
added: “It’s fourteen years ago now, 
and almost forgotten. I suppose I was 
the innocent cause of all Irene’s trou- 
ble, but I try to remember that she had 
two happy years with Matt, anyway.” 

“And you never heard that she had 
any relatives in Wheatfield or else- 
where?” Barry asked. 

“Why, yes! How stupid of me! 
There was a younger sister that some 
people on a farm near Wheatfield were 
taking care of. I forgot about her, for 
she wasn’t at the wedding and I never 
saw her except once, long after Irene’: 
death.” 

“A sister!” Barry exclaimed. “When 
did you see her? What was her first 
name? Please tell me about her, Mrs. 
Tyrrell! Perhaps she is the relative I 
know of in New York.” 

“Well, about seven years after Irene’s 
death and Matt's suicide—yes, it was 
just seven years, because I was married 
to Ed, and my Gertie was three years 
old—a young woman called on me who 
said she was Mrs. Matthew Venner’s 
sister. Except for being pale and slim, 
[ couldn’t see any resemblance, for 
Irene had dark hair, and this girl’s 
looked as though it had been bleached 
almost white in the sus, There was a 
strength and assertiveness in her man- 
ner, too, that Irene had never had, and 
although she was shorter by at least 
four or five inches, her face was as 
old as the hills.” Mrs. Tyrrell hesitated. 
“Tt was a most embarrassing call, for 
though I wanted to be nice to her I 
couldn’t seem to associate her with my 
memories of my friend at all.” 

“For what purpose had she come to 
you?” Barry looked away as he spoke. 
“That was the strangest part of it!” 
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his companion exclaimed. “I supposed, 
naturally, that she had come to talk of 
Irene, but instead she asked innumer- 
able questions in a horrid, eager sort of 
way about—about the Griswold woman, 
She didn’t give any first name, simply 
announced herself as ‘Miss Barrows,’ 
and I made up my mind she was some 
sort of an impostor, a female reporter, 
perhaps, trying to make copy out of 
an old scandal. Of course, I couldn’t 
be sure, so I had to be nice to her, but 
it seemed to me that if she were really 
Irene’s sister she would have shown 
more feeling.” 

“Had you never heard your friend 
mention a younger sister?” Barry’s 
tone had quickened. 

“Yes, at school. She had mentioned 
her by some silly nickname, but Irene 
was too shy and proud, even with me, 
to say much about her family, although 
I know she sent her what poor little 
gifts she could from time to time. I 
gathered that they came of pretty good 
old stock, but had become reduced in 
circumstances, and I have already told 
you how sensitive Irene was. I know 
she wanted her little sister present at 
her marriage to Matt, but that guardian 
of hers put his foot down and said he 
wasn’t going to have the child’s head 
filled with notions that would make her 
discontented; that she would have to 
stay where she was till she was 
eighteen. Irene went to see her regu- 
larly after her marriage, but never 
said anything about those trips nor 
brought her to Cleveland, and I must 
admit I’d forgotten all about her until 
that unexpected call, and then;as I told 
you, she didn’t impress me favorably.” 

“Did she tell you nothing about her- 
self or her plans for the future ?” 

“I believe she did mention something 
about being on her way East, but I’m 
afraid I didn’t take the interest in her 
that I should. I guess every young girl 





idealizes another at some time in her 
school days, and I’d been so fond of 
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Irene that this stfange sister somehow 
repelled me.” 

“What sort of questions did she ask 
you about Miriam Griswold?” Barry 
urged. “Think, Mrs. Tyrrell; this may 
be more important than you know!” 

She glanced at him in amazement. 

“Really? I don’t in the least under- 
stand, but I'll try to think back. I re- 
member thinking at the time that she 
might have been a relative of—of that 
woman rather than Irene, because of 
the personal interest she showed in her. 
She wanted to know what the Griswold 
woman looked like, and how she car- 
ried herself, and if she had any little 
unconscious trick or mannerism. She 
must have seen how astonished and dis- 
pleased I was, but it made no differ- 
ence to her, and she went with a sort of 
dogged determination that was more 
than ever unlike her poor sister. She 
asked if the Griswold woman had dis- 
played any particular talent in any di- 
rection, such as amateur theatricals or 
that sort of thing, but all I recalled the 
creature had done had been to sketch 
clever, but rather cruel, caricatures now 
and then for.our amusement. I didn’t 
care to discuss her, anyway, with 
Irene’s only living relative. I can’t re- 
member anything more about the inter- 
view, except that when I offered to 
take her out to her sister’s grave she 
smiled in the oddest sort of way, and 
declined, saying that she was going to 
see Mr. Venner, and he would doubtless 
want to do that. I was actually thank- 
ful when I saw the last of her!” 

“Did she?’ Barry bent forward 
eagerly, and there was a keen light in 
his eyes. “Did she call on Mr. Venner? 
Do you know the details of that pos- 
sible interview, or can you suggest any- 
one who might?” 

“No, Mr. Barry.” Mrs. Tyrrell had 
turned the little car and was speeding 
toward the station, and she seemed to 
have grown suddenly aloof. “I asked 
Mr. Venner if he had seen her once, 
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but he only smiled in a troubled kind of 
way, and I had to let the matter drop. 
Mr. Venner wasn’t the sort of man 
one could approach very easily, and 
after the tragedy and his son’s suicide 
he lived more than ever within him- 
self. I think poor dear old Mr. Scully, 
his partner, was closer to him than 
any one else, yet even he was kept at a 
distance in some ways, although he was 
too good-naturedly dense ever to realize 
it. Now I really must step on the gas, 
as my husband calls it, or we won't 
reach the station in time.” 

“Just one mere question, Mrs. Tyr- 
rell,” begged Barry. “I am afraid you 
will think me as strange as young Mrs. 
Venner’s sister, but believe me, my 
motive is the best. You said the girl’s 
hair looked as if it had been bleached 
out in the sun; do you remember 
whether it was curly or straight?” 

“Straight as a string,” Mrs. Tyrrell 
responded promptly. “It is odd that I 
should have remembered such a trivial 
thing, but Irene’s hair had been soft 
and curling about her face, while her 
sister’s was flat and dank and un- 
pleasant looking, as though she—she 
had been drowned! Now I really must 
hurry or you'll miss your train.” 

Sergeant Barry could not elicit an- 
other word from her, as with com- 
pressed lips she threaded her way 
through the mazes of traffic to the sta- 
tion, but he sat back in his seat with 
a little smile of satisfaction. Much 
work still lay before him, but he had 
learned more than he had hoped, and 
his knowledge led to a quarter not 
wholly unexpected. He took leave of 
Mrs. Tyrrell at the station just as the 
New York train was pulling in, but 
made no attempt to get aboard; in- 
stead, he waited for the Western 
express, and as he entered the Pullman 
he chuckled to himself. 

“Gad, what luck!” he murmured. 
“What a coincidence! Fate played 
right into her hands!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
rHE STEP ON THE STAIRS. 


HE group which gathered in Pro- 
fessor Semyonov’s shabby, com- 
fortable living room a few days later 
was a strangely assorted one, but the 
faces of all held the same intent ex- 
pression and their eyes were focused 
on the boyish figure which lounged 
easily in the window seat. All the ten- 
ants of the house were present except 
the keeper of the antique shop: Gordon 
Ladd, moody and silent; Henry Gris- 
wold, with his little skullcap; the pro- 
fessor himself, as imperturbable as 


ever, and even the pale, shrinking little ’ 


Miss Sharrow from her attic studio. 

In addition, the chief had conde- 
scended to come over from headquar- 
ters and lend his august countenance to 
the proceedings, and Sergeant Craig 
stood near, looking as though he were 
not quite sure what was going to drop 
on him, while unseen, outside the door, 
two stalwart men remained on guard. 

“T’ve got a little story to tell you all; 
it won’t take long.” The figure in the 
window straightened. ‘I don’t prop- 
erly belong in this case at all, as Ser- 
geant Craig is in charge, and it was he 
who had the right hunch from the start. 
I’m a friend of his, though, and as 
headquarters didn’t have any particular 
work for me to do just now, the ser- 
geant asked me to take a little trip out 
West for him. I did, and he wants me 
to tell you what I discovered.” 

Deep silence rewarded him, save for 
an audible gulp from Craig, and a 
slight rustle of Miss Sharrow’s gown, 
as she settled back resignedly in her 
chair, Barry went on: 

“A long while ago out in a little vil- 
lage in Michigan, two girls were left 
orphans under the rascally guardianship 
of a hypocritical bank president. The 
older girl was delicate, the younger 
crippled to-the point of physical de- 
formity, but with a strong, determined, 
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alert mind. They were possessed of a 
little property, and their guardian made 
up his mind to marry the oldest girl 
off as early and as well as possible, but 
he saw his chance with the younger 
one because of her infirmity. He put 
her in an institution which was practi- 
cally an insane asylum, and_ her older 
sister was powerless to help her. 

“It is a wonder that the little cripple’s 
mind didn’t give way with the horrors 
about her, but it didn’t, even when a 
greater horror and grief came into her 
life. Their guardian sent the older sis- 
ter to a fashionable school in another 
State, where the good-natured, stupid 
daughter of a rich family grew fond of 
her and took her to her own home in a 
distant city for a summer vacation. 
There the orphan met and married a 
man of wealth, whom she loved de- 
votedly, but who fell into the toils of 
a designing woman of undeniable fas- 
cination; the woman who was shot to 
death downstairs a few nights ago, the 
erring, blackmailing wife of Mr. Gris- 
wold, here.”’ 

A gasp that was like the stirring of 
dry leaves ran around the little circle, 
but no one spoke, and after a moment 
Barry continued : 

“There were two years of happy 
married life, however, before the other 
woman appeared upon the scene, and 
during those two years the bride was 
enabled to provide for her younger 
sister, remove her by law from the 
hands of their guardian, and have her 
completely cured of the physical disa- 
bility which had crippled her. In re- 
turn, the younger sister adored her pas- 
sionately with a single-hearted devo- 
tion, which bore fruit in later years. 

“When the woman known to all of 
you but one as ‘Mrs. Vane’ eloped with 
the husband of the older sister, it broke 
her heart and destroyed her mind. She 
died within the year, and when her 
husband heard of it he shot himself in 
remorse; the cartridge shell from that 
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shot was found among the so-called 
Mrs. Vane’s effects a few days ago. 

“In the meantime, however, she had 
found her husband again, succeeded by 
a ruse in making circumstances appear 
in the eyes of the law as though he 
had condoned her unfaithfulness, and 
has been blackmailing him ever since, 
playing with fire, but never again per- 
mitting herself to be burned, since it 
would mean the loss of her income. 
She may have almost forgotten that 
first mad escapade, but she reckoned 
without that little sister of the girl wife 
whose life she had brought down to the 
grave. 

“She was plentifully supplied with 
money, and the little sister was poor, 
with her own living to make, while she 
pursued her search, but she continued 
it for seven years, and then the long 
arm of coincidence stepped in and 
placed her enemy within her reach, 
Only two things puzzle me: when she 
first knew that Mrs. Vane was Miriam 
Griswold, and what became of the rifle 
with which she fired from the fire 
escape through the bull’s-eye which she 
had previously marked upon the canvas 
of the portrait straight into Mrs. 
Vane’s heart. Can you tell us, Miss 
Barrows?” 

He turned abruptly to the small fig- 
ure of Miss Sharrow, but this time she 
did not shrink, nor was there the 
slightest surprise or hesitation as she 
replied : 

“Yes, it is here; I used a folding 
rifle. I knew that Professor Semy- 
onov’s apartment was the only one in 
the building which would be exempt 
from search, so while he was down- 
stairs with you, Sergeant Barry, before 
Sergeant Craig came up, I slipped in 
here—the door had been left open—and 
dropped the rifle behind that pile of 
violin music. I could see it hadn’t been 
touched for months.” 

“Good heavens!” Professor Semy- 
onov murmured, turning to the chief, 
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“Does that 
the fact, sir? 

The latter his 
as the young woman went on: 

“It is nearly a month since, going 
out late one evening, 1 passed Mrs. 
Vane’s door and heard her in a heated 
discussion with Mr. Griswold. Of 
course | knew who he was from the 
day she came here to live, so T stopped 
and listened. She was making a de- 
mand for money, and | 


me accessory 


1. iia Tn oe 
shook head silently 


more s00n 
heard enough to tell me that my search 
was finally ended. I had a speaking 
acquaintance with her already, and a 
week after that night I managed to have 
her invite me into her studio. I 
watched her as she sat upon her stool, 
painting, saw that her breast was on a 
level with the third step of the stairs in 
the portrait, and getting behind it, 
marked the spot on the canvas with a 
bit of red paint. You see, I’d planned 
during that week just what | should do: 
I knew that she oiten worked at night, 
and I only awaited my opportunity.” 

She nodded, and even smiled slightly 
at Craig, who stood awkwardly dan- 
gling in his huge hands the folding 
rifle he had retrieved from beneath the 
dusty heap of music 

“That’s what I did it with; I’ve car- 
ried it for seven years, but I’ve fin- 
ished with it now.” 

“What made you go down again 
afterward, miss?’ Craig evidently 
felt that something was expccied of 
him. 

“T wanted to smear the brown paint, 
which I knew still wet, on the 
canvas, over the bullet hole, so that it 
would not be so readily discovered, and 
I did.” She turned to Barry. “I don’t 
in the least care what happens to me 
now, but I am curious to know what 
made you suspect me ait first.” 

“Mrs. Vane was the ruthless, preda- 
tory type,” he replied, “who, if she 
turned sex outlaw, would be the natural 
THE 
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enemy of all women. You were the only 
other feminine tenant in the house, and 
you made contradictory statements. 
When I found the bullet hole in the 
canvas, | knew the shot must have been 
fired from just outside the window ; the 
hire escape was the only means of 
access, and the choice lay between you 
and Mr. Griswold. He would not have 
paid blackmail to her all these years if 
he had meant to run his own neck into 
a noose by eliminating her, so when 
I started \Vest, we were pretty sure of 
our ground, Sergeant Craig and I.” 

“But the steps we heard on_ the 
stairs!’ Semyonov exclaimed. 

“They were those of Mr. Griswold 
ascending, and a moment later Mr. 
Ladd descending,’ Barry remarked 
“Chief, I think our case is finished.” 

“May I speak?” Professor Semyoney 
rose before the official could reply. “If 
it can be proven that this young lady 
was fof years an inmate of an inst‘tute 
for the crippfed and feeble-minded, I 
think that I can assist in furthering the 
ends of real justice, providing you are 
willing, sir, to intrust her to my care. 
A nine-day the news 
papers, a year or so for Miss Barrows 
in a quiet retreat of which I know, and 
which the district attorney himself will 
indorse, and the world will have for- 
gotten alike the evil woman whose exe- 
cution took pleace beneath this roof and 
the manner of it.” 

“T’'ll take a chance on you any time, 
prof ssor!” The chief spoke in a re 

“Sergeant Craig, see that 


sensation in 


lieved tone. 
Miss Barrows is placed in the prison 
Bellevue temporarily, undei 
the charge of manslaughter.” 

\fter the young woman had been Iced 
away hysterically, Professot 
Semyonov turned once more to Barry 
with a whimsical smile. 

“You were right, my friend. It had 
everything to do with the crime after 
all, that step on the stairs.” 
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END. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


A HAZARDOUS JOURNEY. 


ITH a bitten-off curse, Briscoe 
a7 snapped out the exploded 

shell and cuddled the stock of 

the Winchester to his shoul- 
der afresh. There was something 
crashing in the bush ahead, and the 
slaughtering of that something meant 
a cessation of the gnawing hunger 
pangs that had tortured him during 
many hours; but the waning daylight 


made accurate shooting problematical ; 
and at the best of times Briscoe had 
never broken any records as a crack 
marksman. 


Once again, as a patch of blackness 
showed against the lush and _ riotous 
greenery, he fired, and to his ears— 
sweeter music than the caroling of an 
angelic choir—came the crunching thud 
of the striking bullet, followed by a 
sharp scream. 

“Got you! That means food.” He 
was on his feet, running forward lump- 
ily, countless tangled creepers with ago- 
nizing thorns tearing with maddening 
insistence at flesh and clothing. Once 
he fell on his face, his arms thrusting 
to the elbows in horrible mire; but he 
recovered, scrambled to his feet afresh, 
and plowed resolutely onward. Fol- 
lowing the thud and the cry had sounded 
a wild, threshing tumult, and the fear 
that his bullet had not inflicted a fatal 
wound annoyed him. But when he 


crashed through into the trivial open 
space where the black patch had been, 
he saw that he had aimed better than 
he knew: the wild pig was in its death 
throes. Briscoe settled the porker’s ac- 
count finally with a nimble thrust of the 
knife he dragged from his belt—for car- 
tridges were far too valuable to be 
thrown away recklessly—and, rising up- 
right, wiped the beaded sweat from his 
forehead. The New Guinea scrub 
breathed gustily about him, and to his 
overwrought fancy the pig’s final death 
scream appeared to continue to ring 
down the countless leafy aisles of the 
jungle. 

“Given me a devil of a chase, you 
have,” he grunted, kicking at the car- 
cass. A sense of irritation possessed 
him; he recalled the long pursuit, the 
clutching talons of the many _ thorn 
bushes, the far from insignificant blows 
from recoiling branches, the swift hiss 
and dart of a snake’s open mouth. He 
discovered that he was bruised ‘and 
bleeding in more places than one, and, 
as human rage must needs find a safety 
valve, he kicked the pig again. 

“And now I’ve got to lug you back, 
you brute! Why couldn’t you stand 
and be shot decently, without this dev- 
ilish fandango? Never mind, though 
—never mind; the laugh’s on you this 
time. We'll eat you—every last little 
morsel, and The dull reverbera- 
tion of a distant shot switched the trend 
of his thoughts into a fresh channel. 
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He was conscious of blazing rancor 
against the invisible hunter. 

“That’s it,” he said angrily. ‘There 
you go—wasting ammunition again! 
I’ve got to do all the real work, while 
that swine—while that swine——” The 
hot, damp, depressing atmosphere had 
frayed his temper to shredded rags; for 
a few moments black anger troubled 
him; he raised his clenched fists above 
his head and the foul curses trickled in 
a steady stream from his dry lips. He 
would have liked nothing better just 
then than to kick Emerson, as he had 
kicked the dead pig. But, Emerson 
being absent, that pleasure must needs 
be postponed. He was perforce com- 
pelled to content himself with a fresh 
string of even more devastating curses, 
to Emerson’s address; and then, calmed 
by the ejection of so much surplus 
steam, settled to the performance of a 
task he loathed with every fiber of his 
being. Presently, with the choicer por- 
tions of the pig’s anatomy slung over 
his shoulders, one arm outthrown to 
shield his face from the whiplike 
branches that stung like the flick of a 
rawhide thong, he labored back in the 
direction he had come, until he halted, 
weary to the marrow, on the bank of a 
sluggish stream. 

“Hello—cheers, and all that! What 
luck!” It was Emerson, bathing a 
slashed face in the turgid water, who 
made the inquiry. ‘“Why—what— 
what! Meat! Here, hurry up and get 
some of it cooked! I’m empty to below 
low-water mark. Man, I didn’t know 
just how hungry I was. Um-—it smells 
good.”” He was sniffing delightedly ; he 
dried his hands and caressed the shape- 
less chunks of flesh. 

“I’m starving, too,” grunted Briscoe. 
“And I got the stuff; isn’t it up to you 
to do the restr” 

“T’ve got myself cut about all to the 
devil. You go ahead, my giddy chef, 
while I stop this bleeding.” Emerson 
turned again to the lazily moving water. 
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With a bad grace Briscoe, muttering 
savagely beneath his breath, cast about 
until he discovered a sufficiency of dead 
wood to kindle a fire; while the blaze 
was growing, he carved substantial 
slices that were really shapeless chunks 
from the roughly butchered flesh, thrust 
sticks through them, and placed them in 
position to broil. When the steaks were 
only half cooked he snatched one from 
its impalement and devoured it greedily. 
It was the first square meal he had eaten 
for two clear days, ever since the sup- 
plies they had laboriously packed from 
the wider river eightly miles below, had 
been lost in negotiating a swamp. That 
their bare lives had been spared at all 
was little short of a miracle. 

“Hi! Steady on, there; leave a bit 
for me!” Emerson said, reaching out 
his hand. 

“T killed it, didn’t I?” Briscoe said in 
an ugly tone. “It’s always the same. 
I do the work and you get the fat. Ex- 
pect you'll try to do me out of my 
share of the stone when we get it, if 
we do get it! I’m about fed up with 
you and your confounded laziness. 
D’you hear that? Bite on it—you 
loafer !” 

E-merson’s right hand slipped instine- 
tively to his belt, but it came away 
empty and he forced a mirthless laugh. 

“There’s no need to get heated up in 
that fashion, is there? We were quite 
decent pals not so long ago, before we got 
into this infernal country. Here, shake 
hands, old chap, won’t you? I expect 
] have been a bit of a slacker, but the 
fever——” 

“Oh, I’m as much to blame as you 
are, I dare say.” They shook hands 
gravely, no smiles coming to illuminate 
their grave, bearded, haggard faces, no 
light showing in their brooding eyes. 
Briscoe reached toward the fire and 
tossed a stick-pierced steak toward his 
companion ungraciously. 

“It beats me to know how you man- 
age to keep away from it,” he growled. 








“I can't. But I'm feeling better al- 
ready—it’s sheer starvation that’s been 
the matter with me.” 

“Can't blame you—um—it’s good.” 
Then for a long while they ate away 
in silence, paying no attention to the 
niceties of the table. Presently, full fed 
and benign, they found pipes and a lit- 
tle tobacco, and coiled down compla- 
cently near the fire, in order that its 
acrid smoke might give them surcease 
from the attentions of the myriads of 
flies, mosquitoes, and the other riffraff 
of the stagnant air. 

“Don’t you think we might as well 
hold over for to-night, eh?” suggested 
Ikmerson, blowing lazy clouds. “Say 
what you like, that stone won’t take 
any harm from waiting over another 
day. It’s waited a few hundred years 
for our coming.” 

“Tf there is such a stone, that is!” A 
smile creased Emerson’s lips; he re- 
moved his pipe and touched Briscoe on 
the knee with its stem. 

“Now, then, Thomas:.no more doubt- 
ing. D’you think I’d have dragged you 
all this way if there hadn’t been some- 
thing at the end of it’ The stone’s 
there, right enouglh—a ruby as big as a 
bantam’s egg, if not bigger; pure pi 
geon’s blood at that. You know it’s 
there, too, only this cursed climate has 
got into your soul and given you the 
creeps. That Frenchman wasn’t lying 
to us—men don't lie, on their deathbeds ; 
and he swore by his Maker that he'd 
seen the jewel with his own two eyes.” 

“Why didn’t he bag it, then? If I'd 
seen a gem like that in a condemned 
idol’s ear, I’d have had a shot for it, 
if all the devil doctors in the whole 
archipelago had stood in the road.” 
“Yes, no doubt you would.” 


Briscoe felt the suggestion of. a sneer 
in the emphasized pronoun, and would 
have flared up hotly, but that he was too 
replete and comfortable to stir. “But 
that Frenchman had just one tiny little 
ghost of a chance of getting out alive, 
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and I'll bet a hundred big rubies didn’t 
seem half so important to him as his 
own bare life. He meant to go back 
for it, of course, but the opportunity 
didn’t arise. Not that I can say why 
he told me tbout it. I’d done nothing 
for him, except feed him with the 
whisky he craved for.” 

Briscoe turned over these facts in si- 
lence, as he had done many times be- 
fore. Presently he laughed, and it was 
not a pleasant sound. 

“T say’—Imerson started nervously 
—“don't make that horrible noise again 
if you can avoid it. Sorry—my nerves 
are a bit on edge; but just then it seemed 
to me as if a devil was laughing. I told 
you, didn’t I, that this stone is sup- 
posed to have a working curse on it?” 

“No; you never told me that. Where 
did you get hold of that yarn; and why 
didn’t you tell me before ?” 

“The Frenchman told me when he 
was delirious. And I didn’t tell you be- 
cause—oh, well, I didn’t know so much 
about you then as I do now—lI had a 
sost of a notion that you might have 
balked if you’d any idea of the story.” 

“IT see: false pretenses and so on, 
eh? Not that it matters to me; it’s too 
late to turn back now, anyway. Al- 
though’’—the hint of ragged temper 
sounded in his voice again—‘I don’t 
know. I’m a bit dubious, you see, 
You've not been altogether square with 
me, Emerson; and if I did decide to go 
back—as I might—you’d be in the soup. 
Come to think it over I’ve more than 
half a mind to clear out and let you 
find the stone yourself.” Briscoe made 
as though to rise; he picked up his rifle 
and commenced to sling it across his 
shoulder. 

“Look here, old chap; I’m sorry. I 
say: you're not serious? Good heav- 
ens, man, you promised you'd help me 
through with this contract. Briscoe, 
you're not going to draw out now, so 
late along? Why, there’s that girl at 
home, and—-——” 

















He was on his feet, standing in front 
of his companion, with entreaty written 
largely on his face. 

“T’ve a good mind to clear out pronto 
for the coast. For two pins I'd up- 
stick and light out now. What I say is: 
a square deal all round.” 

“T’ve been square; but-—but you were 
the only man who was game enough to 
come with me on this hunt; and you 
mightn’t have come if I’d told you about 
the curse. I'll tell you everything now, 
if you'll swear again to see me through. 
And, Briscoe, you know what it means 
to me getting this ruby.” 

Having satisfied himself that he had 
defined his position precisely, and 
shown Emerson that he would stand no 
nonsense, Briscoe allowed himself to 
subside by the glowing embers again. 

“Oh, all right—let’s have the whole 
yarn, then.” 

“Well, it’s this. I’m no hand at spin- 
ning stories, but Frenchy said he’d got 
it all from a native woman in that vil- 
lage. No one knows where the ruby 
came from originally, but the current 
legend among the tribes is that it got its 
wonderful color through being stained 
again and again in human blood. But 
you and I can afford to laugh such 
yarns down the wind; as if a bit of col- 
ored stone could affect human destinies ! 
Might as well expect that leg bone there 
to get up and do a witch dance before 
the fire.” 

“Go on.” 
stripped bone apprehensivily. 
about the curse?” 

“That’s about all I know, except that 
there was a belief handed down through 
the generations—all hearsay, of course 
—that the stone reached the country 
through a stranger, who was wrecked 
somewhere about, hundreds of years 
ago. The natives made short work of 


Briscoe was staring at the 
“What 


him, I fancy; but they found the ruby 
in his possesson, and it occurred to some 
high priest that it would make a splen- 
did earring for their pet idol, 


Frenchy 
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“should have done that ages ago.” 
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didn’t get any sort of a description of 
the stranger; he might have been any 
one. Didn’t even know whether he was 
yellow, white, or black. But he did get 
a description of the jewel. He'd been 
apprenticed to a jeweler in Amsterdam 
before he got the roving craze, so he 
understood the thing’s value as soon as 
he set eyes on it. That was the night 
they kept him in the temple, ready for 
the sacrifice next day, and before the 
woman came and let him out. She‘ran 
away with him, because it would have 
been something with boiling oil in it 
she’d have got, if they’d found out her 
share in the business. But the woman 
died before they reached the coast. 
Frenchy said she got bitten by a snake, 
though what he said afterward in his 
ravings didn’t quite bear that story out.” 

“D’you mean he murdered her?” 

Imerson nodded thoughtfully. “She’d 
have been in the way, of course, when 
he got back to civilization. Now you 
know as much about the thing as I do, 
Briscoe. You're not going to leave me 
in the lurch, are you?” 

“No; I'll go on. But mind: we'll 
have no tricks. And if we get the ear- 
ring ig 

“We'll get it, all right. 
mind on it.” 

“When we get it, then it’s fair shares, 
eh? No scratching about and saying 
that you've provided the capital and so 
on? If you come to think of it, I’m 
providing the necessary because you 
haven’t bagged a mouthful since we lost 
the packs, and if it hadn’t been for me, 
you'd have starved to-day. Then your 
precious ruby wouldn't have done you 
much good.” 

“Honor bright, Briscoe, you'll get 
half: down to the last penny. Tell you 
what, we'll write out an agreement; we 
He 
searched his many pockets until he dis- 
covered a fragment of soiled paper; 
and, lacking a pencil, he inscribed with 
the point of a Winchester bullet—a la- 





I’ve set my 
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borious task—a formal agreement as to 
the disposal of the funds accruing from 
the sale of the ruby known as Goonga’s 
Earring. The two men solemuily affixed 
their signatures to this document. Bris- 
coe took charge of it. 

“If you'll pile some green wood on 
that fire, I think I'll have a nap now,” 
Emerson said, stretching and yawning. 
“T’ve eaten about ten times too much, 
and | think there’s a touch of fever 
coming on, too.” He dosed himself copi- 
ously with white pellets which he shook 
with a trembling hand from a small 
vial; and, drawing nearer to the fire, 
presently fell asleep. 

3riscoe watched him, turning over 
the facts that he had heard. Presently 
he laughed. 

“J don’t believe in curses, anyway,” 
he said. “All the same, I’ll be glad when 
we're out of this infernal country.” 





CHAPTER II. 
JEWELS AND A WARNING 

OT a bit of it; these places are all 
taboo; no one dare set foot inside 
one of them unless they have a special 
invitation to,” Emerson said scoffingly, 
when Briscoe suggested that the native 

sanctuary might be guarded within. 

“Say what you like, but I don’t think 
we should take more risks than are 
necessary, having come as far as we 
have done. I don’t think we’ve been 
seen, but these natives are as cunning 
as foxes, and they might just be watch- 
ing their chance.” 

It was evening; and twenty-four 
hours before the two adventurers had 
penetrated the bush to find themselves 
near the summit of an insignificant hill, 
overlooking that village which was their 
goal. Of the rigors and _ bitternesses 
they had endured on the precarious 
journey neither cared to speak, nor did 
either refer to the growing irritability 
of his feelings, the smoldering dislike 
of his companion, or the growing sense 
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of suspicion and unrest that permeated 
his being. They ascribed these eme- 
tions to the pestiferous climate, sur- 
charged with damp and tingling elec- 
tricity—it was assuredly no white man’s 
land they sojourned in. 

There had been no alarm raised, for 
they had traveled with extreme caution 
as they neared the haunts of men; mov- 
ing in the main by night, when the na- 
tives might reasonably be expected to 
sleep the heavy stupefied sleep of the 
New Guinea jungles. And during the 
past four and twenty hours they had 
minutely scrutinized their environment ; 
committing to memory the salient fea- 
tures of the village beneath them, sin- 
gling out the likeliest way of approach, 
the exact position in reference to other 
landmarks of the structure of wood, 
mud, and canes, that house the great 
idol. Each man, now letter-perfect in 
his lesson, could have walked to the 
shrine blindfolded at midnight without 
faltering. In a few hours more Briscoe 
and Emerson would embark upon the 
crucial stage of their enterprise, and 
the dawn, slow and laggard because of 
the overwhelming jungle, must find them 
far away with the fabulous gem they 
sought in their possession. 

“There must be no bungling,” Emer- 
son said. “We're after the stone; no 
need for sentiment or silly scruples, eh?” 
He unsheathed his formidable hunting 
knife and tested its point on the ball 
of his thumb. “If anything does crop 
up——”_ There was much suggestion 
in his level voice and glance, as he left 
the sentence unfinished. 

“I know what to do. As you say 
—we’re after the stone; nothing else 
matters much. We'd better be making 
a start before very long. We've a lot 
of ground to cover before daylight.” 

“Not yet, though—midnight will be 
time enough. They'll sleep more 
soundly then. Hope this torch will hold 
out till we’ve finished.” He reached 
into his pocket and produced a minia- 


, 
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ture electric torch. Touching the switch, 
he shone a thin ray of light into his 
palm, and grunted his satisfaction at the 
result. 

“That’s all right. Mind, we hang to- 
gether; and there’s to be no shooting, 
except as a last resource. But if they 
do see us it’s a run, and then as much 
shooting as we can get in before we’re 
finished. Then he understood, eh?” 

“Right; not that I’ve any inclination 
to go out in this hideous spot. I want 
to eat a square meal again before I pass 
in my checks. Man alive, think of sit- 
ting down to a covered table again, with 
silver and glass on it! Heavens! I can 
almost feel the taste of an honest por- 
terhouse now.” 

[emerson paid no great heed to these 
stomachic emotions; but it was neces- 
sary to do something to fight down the 
growing sense of excitement that pos- 
sessed him. He wiped beading sweat 
from his forehead, and laughed uncer- 
tainly. “We’ll know all about it before 
long, Briscoe. Let’s go over the pro- 
gram again.” He recapitulated their 
plans, until the possibility of failure 
grew remote. And still the time passed 
tediously. 

At length, however, it was decreed 
that the opportune moment had arrived. 
“We'll leave the rifles here,”’ said Emer- 
son, as they rose from the lair which 
they had fashioned in the undergrowth. 
“They'll only be in the way if we take 
‘em. See your knife’s handy, though.” 

They had plotted the necessary course 
by the stars, and the deep, even breath- 
ing of the tropical night closed about 
them as they stole forward. There were 
no sentries to fear; the average New 
Guinea village is not guarded like an 
armed camp. But they went cautiously, 
nevertheless, because the slightest sound 
assumed alarming proportions in that 
murmurous _ stillness. | Shortly they 
emerged from the rough, and discov- 
ered themselves in the considerable 
Nothing 


clearing that held the village. 
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stirred about them; only a lean, feed- 
ing pig took the alarm and scampered 
away with portentous grunts. 

“Come on, now,” [:merson said. They 
wriggled onward, until a cluster of bee- 
hive huts halted them. It was a mat- 
ter for infinite caution to worm a way 
between these residences so that the 
sleeping occupants should not be 
aroused ; but the promise of ultimate re- 
ward guided them in carefulness. Like 
twin shadows they moved among the 
great shadows; Briscoe in the lead, for 
he was expert in the ways of the jun- 
gle. He had proved that during the 
upward journey, leading a_ straight 
course to the goal. Emerson kept a 
hand near his leader’s heel by way of 
guidance. As they came to the looming 
vastness of the temple, they became 
aware of a sickening stench. Iémerson 
felt the dark wing of a great fear grip 
him. He would have asked nothing 
better of fortune at that moment than 
permission to retire from the venture, 
even though the stone had not yet been 
achieved. But Briscoe, less emotional, 
went steadily forward. His compan- 
ion strove to steady his jangled nerves 
with thought of the girl at home, for 
whom he was doing this thing, or he be- 
lieved that her love might be bought at 
the price of the idol’s earring. 

Unmolested they gained the temple, 
and there they halted, breathing with 
the utmost caution. Nothing moved, 
for the place was as if desolated. Pres- 
ently the faint whir and cheep of a 
working knife sounded, and went on 
patiently through many minutes, with 
occasional watchful intervals. They 
carved an opening in the wall near at 
hand, because to enter by the doorway 
might invite catastrophe. The keen 
blades made short work of the pliant 
bamboo and, in an incredibly short time, 
the breach was completed. Briscoe 
crawled into a noisome darkness that 
caught him suffocatingly by the throat. 

“Let’s get out as quick as we can. 
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The place is uncanny,” he muttered. 
“Hand over that torch.” The glimmer 
was discreetly uncovered and a wan light 
strayed through the building, revealing 





dimly unseemly objecis, that because of 
the hour and the atmosphere of mystery 
and dread, fetched creeping shivers up 
and down the adventurers’ spines. Evi- 
dently the natives were head-hunters— 
descendants of the old Dyaks who 
traded in human skulls. There was no 
lack of proofs of their prowess in their 
selected sport; the dried head® hung in 
grisly clusters from the roof beams and 
ridge poles; they seemed to be every- 
where, like foul parasites growing out of 
the. temple itself. Emerson, an imagi- 
native man, had a sickening vision of 
seeing his own severed head hanging 
there among the gruesome trophies ; but 
Briscoe was already keenly casting 
about on business of greater importance 
than mere soul-curdling dreams. He 
snatched the torch from Emerson’s hand 
and shone its wavering ray up and down 
and round about, until it settled on a 
grinning face that was more than bestial, 
yet human withal. 

“Great Czesar’s ghost!’’ [Emerson 
muttered, and even Briscoe knew a 
sense of clutching fear; his breath came 
and went spasmodically. 

“I—I wish we'd never heard of the 
evil thing!” Emerson whispered. Bris- 
coe gulped, and there was the snar] of 
fear in his voice as he answered: 

“You’re a bit too late to draw back. 
Here-—what’s that?” It was a shim- 
mering radiance to the left side of the 
monstrous head, something that, as the 
light caught it, appeared to twinkle into 
unholy laughter. That was the distinct 


impression conveyed to both their 
minds: a suggestion of baleful mirth. 


The sight of the lumimous gaud—and 
it was as though it shone with a light 
of its own creation, as though con- 
cealed fires blazed within its depths— 
drove the men’s fears away with a rush, 
and avarice conquered every other feel- 
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ing. At last they were within sight 
and reach of the prize they had dared 
much to obtain. A ruby, the most won- 
derful ruby in the world, hung from the 
massive apelike ear of the uncouth god. 
What its setting was, neither troubled 
to observe; the ruby was there, and the 
way to its possession was wide open. 
I:merson emitted an inarticulate excla- 
mation and sprang to his feet; he ran 
forward and sprang up the misshapen 
bulk; his hand clutched the gem, he tore 
at it in a very frenzy of desire. It re- 
sisted his efforts, but he redoubled them 
pantingly ; and, all of a sudden, the ear- 
ring came away in his hand, precipitat- 
ing him to the floor among a litter of 
rumbling bones. The idol rocked gid- 
dily, and seemed about to fall on the 
violator of its sanctuary; it steadied 
as Emerson scrambled to his feet. Bris- 
coe would have sworn that he heard a 
hollow and diabolical chuckle proceed 
from some part of its gross bulk. The 
sound caught at his heart and fetched a 
spasm of unnatural fear; he looked 
wildly about him, like a man who sud- 
denly finds himself face to face with 
death itself. 

“Let's get out of this,” he whispered. 
“Right—I've got the thing. Here, show 
the light a minute.” The ruby winked 
malignantly in [merson’s — lacerated 
palm. A part of the setting had ripped 
the skin from his'hand, but the excite- 
ment of possession obliterated all sense 
of pain. 

“Heavens, man, it’s bigger than 
Frenchy said. Did you ever see any- 
thing like it? And it’s mine—mine!” 

“Ours!” Briscoe growled. “Let’s have 
no argument, it’s fair shares.” He felt 
in that moment a return of the old 
smoldering hatred he had known for 
his companion back there in the swamp 
lands. If Emerson tried any tricks 
now, he thought, he’d pay a heavy price 
for his treachery. 

“Let’s clear out; this place makes me 
creepy.” 
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A sliding, foul-smelling shape 
launched itself upon them, something 
that they could not see, for the torch was 
dashed from Briscoe’s hand and broken 
to pieces on the floor; but leathery arms 
locked themselves about Emerson’s 
body ; sinewy hands tore at his throat. 

“Let go, curse you, Briscoe; let go!” 
His hand shot to his belt, and the long 
hunting knife was withdrawn; the thrust 
followed sharply, and a_ hot trickle 
warmed his hand. There followed a 
low gurgle from an unseen throat, a 
yell took form and then died in a half- 
heard whimper; the strangle grip re- 
Jaxed and something sodden and heavy 
thudded to the temple floor. Emerson 
grew cold and afraid. 

“Briscoe,” he whimpered; “Briscoe. 
I didn’t mean—speak up, man; I was 
taken—taken—I—I didn’t know a 

“Hold your jaw, you fool! what are 
you whining about? What was it?” 

“Wasn't it you? I thought Heav- 
ens, we'd better make ourselves scarce. 
What was it, and where’s that con- 
founded torch?” The sound of Bris- 
coe’s voice restored his wavering cour- 
age; he remembered now that the grap- 
pling thing had been seminude. 

“It must have been a watchman or— 
or something. Let’s get out!” It was 
not an easy matter to find the inconsid- 
erable opening by which they had en- 
tered; the loss of their torch rendered 
it still more difficult, but after a while 
of groping and pawing, I:merson felt a 
draft of air blow on his cheek, and knew 
the exit was at hand. He hesitated ere 
announcing his discovery, however: a 
curious thought troubled him. If he 
invited Briscoe to pass through the aper- 
ture first, it would be an easy matter to 
slip his knife into his heart as he 
crouched. One single thrust would do 
the work effectually. Once that was 
done, there would be no one to claim a 
half of the ruby’s worth. The thought 











was all but transitory; in a moment 
more he was aghast at its sheer mon- 
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strosity. “It must be this infernal 
place,” he thought ; and shivered as with 
anague. Then, bending low, he wormed 
his way to the outer air, Briscoe follow- 
ing closely. 

Carefully they crept through the 
sleeping village, flattening themselves 
whenever a dog barked or a tree branch 
stirred. Once they clung together like 
frightened children as some native 
shrieked piercingly, dreaming, in all like- 
lihood, that he was in the grip of the 
devils that haunted the jungle. But the 
shriek choked into a gurgle and died 
away; and they went on, their hearts 
hammering in their breasts. 

Without molestation they reached 
their earlier lair, but they allowed them- 
selves no time to rest or pour out mu- 
tual congratulations, for the dawn would 
bring discovery and certain pursuit. If 
they both knew a wish that the venture 
had never been attempted, neither voiced 
his apprehensions. Both men thought, 
too, of the evil legend attached to the 
stone; that it was possessed by devils, 
bringing an aftermath of tragedy and 
death and violence upon those who 
claimed it for their own. 

Recovering their cached rifles, they 
sped away from the ill-omened place, 
and traveled all the remainder of the 
night; they put many useful miles be- 
tween themselves and the village by the 
time the first pale rose of a luminous 
dawn awoke the jungle to rustling life. 

“We'd better let up now,” said Emer- 
son. “We can’t keep this pace up for 
ever and ever.” 

“We've got to—got to.” Briscoe 
spoke in panting syllables. ‘‘These na- 
tives don’t tire in a hurry; they’re like 
steel wire; and I’m not going to fall 
their victim, if I know it. Get a move 
on, you young fool.” 

So they went on, and gulped down 
a hasty meal of dried flesh as they trav- 
eled. Once, when they halted for much- 
needed breath, Emerson brought out the 
ruby and eyed it as if fascinated. 
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It was a flawless stone, worthy a 
king’s diadem, and worth that king’s 
ransom. They made rough, gloating es- 
timates of its value, knowing that a 
fortune was in their grasp. 

“Haven't wasted our time, have we?” 
I:merson said, with a laugh. 

“Mind; fair shares,’’ Briscoe said. 
“Up there you said something about it 
being yours, and the half of it’s mine.” 
As Emerson slipped the stone into a 
pocket on his belt, his hand touched the 
butt of his heavy automatic. The 
thought possessed his mind that it would 
be a monstrously easy matter to draw 
and fire, and then 

But there was all that terrific journey 
back to the coast to be made, and Bris- 
coe was an expert woodsman, valuable 
to have at one’s back in case of emer- 
gency. That such emergencies might 
arise was far from improbable; it was 
beyond the bounds of reason that the 
natives would allow their idol’s gaud to 
be stolen without hastening in pursuit of 
the violators in retributive viciousness. 
So the automatic remained idly in its 
holster. 

“Of course we share alike,” said Em- 
erson, licking lips that had suddenly 
gone dry and bitter. “That was under- 
stood from the beginning, and I’m not 
a man to go back on my word.” 

“You'd better not. I’m an ugly man 
to cross. Now, let’s get moving again; 
and you can tell me as we go exactly 
what happened there in the temple.” 





{ 
CHAPTER If] 
PURPOSEFUL MURDER 


RISCOE drew in a deep, labored 
breath, and forced himseif to fight 
resolutely with the temptation that as- 
sailed him. Within recent days these at- 
tacks had been growing more frequent, 
and he felt the cold sweat start to his 
forehead as he realized that his powers 
of resistance were on the wane. To get 
the ruby for his very own would be a 
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magnificent thing; long pondering and 
brooding over its enormous value had 
filled him with a desire for complete pos- 
session, Why should Emerson, ran his 
thought, who had not done one half of 
the actual work, obtain a full hali share 
in the proceeds of the adventure’ [:m- 
erson was a drag on the wheel; he re- 
quired the attention given to a child; 
he never left the shifting camps to seek 
for game, complaining that the pain in 
his lacerated hand prevented him from 
drawing trigger accurately. Yet, in spite 
of all this, Emerson grudged him his 
rightful moiety of the loot. He knew 
it, for he had seen his companion glance 
askance at him when the discussion ran, 
as it so frequently did, on the stone’s 
value. And he had heard broken words 
leap from [merson’s unconscious lips 
as he slept. 

“ll have to keep my eyes skinned, 
or he’ll be giving me the slip,” thought 
3riscoe. “I'd like to catch him at a trial, 
though; that’s all. Wonder where the 
devil he’s got to now!” 

He shouted, but there was no re- 
sponse. In all probability Emerson would 
be asleep; he slept a great deal, for the 
various bouts of fever had weakened 
him, as had the pain of his injured hand, 
But now they were safe—safe. Three 
more days of steady going would bring 
them to the coast, and it would be easily 
possible to signal a schooner—schooners 
very often passed that way, within sig- 
naling distance; then beyond lay civil- 
ization, plenty, comfort, the lurid excite- 
ments that civilization brings. 

Briscoe thought these thoughts and 
pictured revelries: he was still imagin- 
ing the future when the sound of stir- 
ring branches reached his ears, and he 
crouched back suddenly. Not far away 
the river surged solemnly toward the 
sea, and along the almost indistinguish- 
able tracks that led to the waterway, ani- 
mals came on the edge of evening and in 
the first flush of dawn to drink. In 
a little while something was certain to 




















show, and provide opportunity to re- 
plenish their empty larder. He threw 
his rifle forward and waited, tensely 
alert; but nothing eventuated; the rus- 
tling sound died away. And Briscoe, 
because of that @bsessing desire to be 
rid of Emerson, deliberately forced his 
thoughts toward past days. He re- 
membered the mad, unrestiul flight be- 
fore a cloud of unseen yet deadly pur- 
suers; the brief, breathless halts when 
every sound in the bush was a menace; 
the gladness that had well-nigh tortured 
them when at length they reached the 
river and found there a mean, dugout 
canoe, unowned and empty. He remem- 
bered the swift, smooth passage down 
the upper reaches of the gliding stream; 
and then—his rifle cuddled closer to his 
shoulder—the ensuing attack by the na- 
tives, who lined both banks of the river 
and hurled spears and arrows in clouds. 
He and Emerson had expended most of 
their ammunition in beating off these 
savages, but miraculously they had won 
clear, without a single wound. But the 
canoe had come to grief in an unex- 
pected rapid, and they had had to fight a 
breathless way to the uninviting land, 
saving only their bare lives and their 
rifles and the ruby. The ruby was in 
{‘merson’s belt, where he always kept it; 
and when they recovered from their im- 
mersion, they lifted it out into the day- 
light and gloated over its glories with 
sidelong glances. 

“He'll swindle me if he can!” 
thought Briscoe. “if I let him, that 
is.’ And on the heel of the thought 
came the thud of a distant shot; some- 
thing whined and whirred over his head. 
Qnly one man might be expected to 
possess a modern rifle in those parts; 
and that man was Emerson. Why was 
ixmerson shooting so infernally wildly, 
then? He might have known—per- 


haps he did know that his companion 
was there! 
That thought bared Briscoe's lips back 
from his gums; he presented a very 
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ugly appearance now. If one man could 
think that his comrade was one too many 
in the party of two, why should not 
another think along similar lines? 

“It’s murder he’s looking for—I might 
have known—murder!” Following that 
thought a diabolical idea entered into 
Briscoe’s mind. In a little while Emer- 
son would shout, and if he received no 
answer, he was certain to come forward 
cautiously to see the result of his shot. 
And, so coming, he would present a fair 


target, too. Emerson had the ruby, 
half of which was worth a fortune, 


which would buy countless pleasures. 
It occurred to him that a double share 
of the gem’s worth would buy yet more 
pleasures. 

“No; I won't kill him, though he de- 
serves it,’ Briscoe reflected. “But I'll 
warn him that if he thinks I’m not wise 
to his game, he’s all sorts of a thunder- 
ing fool. And I'll watch him as he never 
expected to be watched, I’ll swear.” 

He found himself wondering, a mo- 
ment later, how it was that ever since 
the stone had come into their possession, 
he had known a growing dislike that 
amounted at times to sheer hatred for 
Emerson, Frayed nerves might reason- 
ably account for this growing malig- 
nance of feeling; every one knew that 
the climate of New Guinea played the 
very devil with even the stoutest men, 
and yet Briscoe had never been a vic- 
tim to nervous*unrest before; and he 
had weathered many poisonous climates. 

“Funny,” he mused; “we were good 
pals not so long ago as all that.” He 
said no more than truth then; they had 


been almost like brothers, standing 
shoulder to shoulder through all mis- 
fortunes, facing trouble together 


blithely, sure of each other and them- 
selves. Why, he had fought in Emer- 
son’s battles on more occasions than 
one, as Emerson had fought in his; 
they had taken each other’s part against 
all the rest of their little world; but 
now, there had come a change. 











* 

“I hate Emerson,” he mouthed slowly, 
and clenched his fist until the knuckles 
showed white. 

There was something moving cau- 
tiously in the distance; an errant ray of 
fading light sparkled briefly on polished 
metal; and the sparkle drew Briscoe’s 
eyes sharply into a narrowed focus. Im- 
erson was coming toward him through 
the bush. Why couldn’t the fool be 
more careful? Even down here there 
was a far from remote chance that some 
of the natjves might be lurking; the 
black devils had secret systems of trans- 
mitting news without recourse to the aid 
offered by Signor Marconi; and it was 
more than probable that every native 
in the country knew by this time that 
Goonga’s Earring had been stolen. 

“I’ve a good mind to slap a bullet over 
his head, to give him a warning,” Bris- 
coe thought, and patted the stock of his 
rifle with a caressing hand. “By Jove! 
1 will, too.” 

He waited, his nerves growing tense; 
he watched with narrowing eyes; and 
again that little gleam of light-kissed 
metal showed. He took quick cover be- 
hind a tree trunk and leveled his muz- 
zle. 

“Just over his head, eh? He'll show 
up in a minute, and then he'll get a 
scare.” A man’s head emerged and was 
plainly silhouetted against a green back- 
ground, two hundred yards away. 

“Briscoe—oh-he, Briscoe!” It seemed 
to the watcher that the voice was breath- 
less and tinged with fear. His rifle 
sights were aligned a foot above the mo- 
tionless head, when the devil of tempta- 
tion clutched at his heart afresh. He 
lowered the muzzle a foot, lifted it a 
couple of inches and steadied it. 

“Hi, Briscoe—oh, Briscoe!” The 


thud of the shot sounded like the crash 
of an earthquake; a whiff of pungent 
smoke blew across Briscoe’s nostrils. 
His heart commenced to beat unevenly 
but with slogging force; it seemed to 
him that it would burst through the 
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walls of his chest. And a deathly cold- 
ness was afflicting him, together with 
a nausea; he could not move from his 
place, because leaden weights appeared 
to have affixed themselves to his feet. 
And yet, despite the raw cold that froze 
him, sweat poured from his every pore. 

“I—I only meant to scare him!” he 
assured himself falteringly, and knew 
in the speaking that he lied. That low- 
ering of the muzzle had been deliberate ; 
he had obeyed the sinister bidding of a 
voice in his brain that bade him make a 
clean finish of the matter and secure 
for himself the prize that should have 
been divided. 

After long minutes, during which fe- 
ver and icy cold shook him alternately, 
he lifted his eyes to that point where 
E-merson’s head had showed against the 
greenery. There was nothing visible 
now—nothing. Perhaps Emerson had 
missed his footing, for in many places 
the going was treacherous; maybe he 
was even now sprawling at length in 
a bog. Briscoe forced himself forward, 
foot by foot, every step requiring enor- 
mous effort, because his main instinct 
was to turn and run; and, as he went, 
he trembled like a leaf. 

A new thought came to him: perhaps 
Emerson was lying low, waiting for 
him to show himself. Briscoe jerked out 
the used shell and loaded another into 
the breech. With his finger crooked on 
the trigger and the rifle held ready, he 
went forward a little quicker, casting 
sharp and frightened glances around. 
He was somewhat puzzled at this new 
cowardice that had come to him, 

[Emerson was not cuddled down in 
readiness for a sniping shot. He had 
fallen on his back, and his arms were 
wide thrown in the semblance of a 
cross; there was a dark-blue hole in the 
center of his forehead, and through that 
hole his life had sped. Briscoe recoiled 
from the sight, with a fresh paroxysm 
of violent nausea assailing him. Em- 
erson was dead—murdered. 
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“It was an accident,” the man mut- 
tered. He repeated the assertion in a 
louder voice; finally he shouted it, al- 
most screamed it. “I only meant to 
scare you,” he cried. The dead fool had 
really needed a lesson to teach him 
greater caution. ‘But his death was an 
accident. And it was necessary to in- 
form Emerson of that fact; to convince 
him once for all that there had been no 
evil intent. 

“Emerson, Emerson!’”’ Briscoe was 
speaking now in a low, quavering voice 
that was husky. “You know it was an 
accident, don’t you?” He laid his hand 
on the still shoulder and gave it a little 
shake; he scrutinized the face. It 
seemed to him that the lips curled in 
a sardonic smile. Briscoe dropped on 
his knees and shook the inanimate thing 
passionately, entreating it to speak; but 
there was no answer to his appeal. After 
a while he sat back on his heels and 
glanced about him, mopping his fore- 
head and breathing uncertainly. After 
all, the thing was done, and Emerson 
would never come back to question the 
rights and wrongs of the matter. He 
exerted his will power to conquer his 
weakness, and presently the shivers 
abandoned him; caution and the cun- 
ning need for explanation filled his soul. 

“He'd have done the same thing for 
me if I’d given him a chance; it was 
only because [ was a bit quicker. It 
was self-defense; he meant to murder 
me. Of course he did, so that he could 
keep the ruby to himself. Haven't I 
seen him watching me?” 

But he did not like the companionship 
of his victim; he cast about for a means 
to hide EXmerson from the eye of man. 
Not far from where the body lay was 
a patch of swampy ground, with patchy, 
unhealthy-seeming grass sprouting on its 
surface. His glance steadied for a mo- 
ment and then went back to the corpse, 
and the plan leaped ready-made to his 
brain. He rolled Emerson over, and in 
rolling, remembered the ruby. It was 
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carried in that pouch on Emerson’s belt ; 
he could see the bulge of the stone quite 
plainly through the leather. He ripped 
the pouch open and secured the gaud; 
it sparkled balefully as the last of the 
dying light caught it. He swallowed 
hard until the stone exerted a weird 
fascination on his senses. 

“Who cares, anyway?” he bragged, 
slipping the treasure into a pocket. 

The patch of swampy ground 
emitted air bubbles as the body sank 
slowly from his view. The bush would 
never tell tales; and Briscoe was quite 
certain that his imagination would prove 
equal to concocting a plausible tale that 
would sufficiently account for his com- 
panion’s loss. Fever, poisoned arrows, 
snake bite—there were a hundred good 
reasons why Emerson should have died ; 
each one believable by the greatest skep- 
tie. And men down in those regions 
were not skeptical; they did not trou- 
ble to ask too many questions, in case 
questions were asked in return, They 
would take any story at the value its 
narrator put upon it—in self-defense. 
Assuring himself of this repeatedly, 
Briscoe nevertheless glanced fearfully 
over his shoulder as he plunged away 
from the place, and his teeth chattered 
maniacally in his head. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE EARRING’S CURSE. 
N the middle of the sanded floor of 
Sailor Jim’s saloon at Canhadia, Lola 
Montez danced, throwing out her soft, 
rounded arms, with a smile of dazzling 
allurement on her coral-red lips. Bris- 
coe, watching her, hammered on the 
table with his glass until the tumbler 
splintered ; he laughed at the flying frag- 

ments, 

“Bravo, bravo!” he shouted. 
“Say,ain’t she just about the bright an’ 
glitterin’ star?’ demanded the lean mate 
of a pearling schooner. “Concentrated 
loveliness, that’s Lola. I ain’t seen noth- 








in’ to touch her these five years. Ain’t 
it queer to find her down here?” 
Briscoe looked at the speaker and 
hated him bitterly for his remark. What 
right had he to admire this girl? He 
was only six feet of gaunt and leathery 
New England bone and flesh, half a 
pirate; a man who had done nothing 
but dodge patrolling gunboats and loot 
pearls from carefully preserved waters ; 
the sort of thing any man could do. 
He had never penetrated the mysteries 
of a hidden country, with his life in his 
hand 
“You're somethin’ of a stranger here, 
I cal'late,” said the schooner mate, drain- 
ing his glass thirstily and rapping on 
the table for fresh supplies. “I’m just 
restin’ over from a cruise, an’ the whole 
wide world’s mine to possess an’ own,’ 
The rovers of all nations were assem- 
bled in the big saloon, There were 
tawny-haired Norsemen and swarthy 
Greeks; there were long-legged Seattle 
men and sallow Japs. A man laying on 
his back on the sanded floor drumming 
tediously with his heels on the boarding, 
was, so rumor had it, the younger son 
of an English duke, and possessor of 
a family name that sounded down the 
aisles of history like a trenchant bugle 
blast. But Briscoe had no eyes for these 
men ; his every interest was concentrated 
on the beautiful Lola; the lovely Span- 
ish half-caste who had drifted to this 
wild place like a chip of flotsam, washed 
up on this friendly shore. Briscoe did 
not notice the tinkling glass that was 
set at his elbow, he did not hear the 
schooner mate’s expression of good will. 
For Lola was dancing on; with an 
orchestra that was composed of a rat- 
tletrap piano and a fiddle, that made 
up in volume of sound what it lacked 
in sweetness and accuracy, savagely 
clamoring through the hum and_sstir 
and sharp exclamations of delight. Sud- 
denly the girl flung up her arms. 
“Yo me, amigos!’ she cried ; and there 
was a quick heaving upward, the rattle 
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of pushed-back chairs; but Briscoe was 
the first to reach her. He threw an 
arm about her waist; over her shoulder 
he called for a waltz. 

“Gently, gently—there is something 
beneath your shirt that it pains me,” said 
the girl, her fingers straying to the man’s 
chest. ‘Dios, it is like a pebble—a 
charm against the evil eye, eh?” 

“That’s it, girl: a charm against the 
evil eye. Faster, there, faster!’ 

He had been drinking heavily, for 
when sober he could never fail to re- 
member Emerson, Emerson _ lying 
quietly on his back with outstretched 
arms, there in the close, suffocating jun- 
gle; Emerson smiling sardonically as his 
body sank slowly from view in the slime. 
Fortune owed him some small relaxa- 
tion ; he would have it, in repayment for 
these tortures that he suffered in his 
conscious hours. There was never a 
night but [Emerson’s spirit came and 
gibed mockingly in his face, assuring 
him that the curse laid on the Jooter of 
Goonga’s Earring was still a potent thing 
that could not be lifted by any amount 
oi unbelief. Night after night had Em- 
erson’s face, white and shining, come 
to tell him that whosoever by violence 
became possessed of the stone must 
himself by violence die. 

Briscoe tried to laugh the fears aside, 
but they persisted, assuming malignant 
proportions, until he steeped himself 
in such crude alcohol as was obtainable ; 
and by now he was beginning to learn 
the lesson that all conscience-stricken 
men learn sooner or later, that a time 
comes when even alcohol fails to bite 
and breed forgetfulness. A momentary 
frenzy of wild excitement was inevita- 
bly succeeded by a shrinking paroxysm 
of fear; he heard voices speaking at his 
ear; mocking laughter sounded in the 
night’s stillnesses. 

3ut he was at Canhadia now—safe. 
He was a fool to think otherwise: not 
a soul knew the truth of Emerson’s 
death. Canhadia showed no curiosity 
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in him: it was merely a calling place 
for pearlers when supplies were run- 
ning short, and a rendezvous of half- 
piratical traders and blackbirders, to- 
gether with the riffraff of the wild 
Southern seas. 

He had made his lonely way, with 
the ruby safely secured in his breast, 
to a Dutch trading station on the east 
coast of New Guinea; and there he had 
waited, waited, with his fears mounting 
clamorously in his brain, for the arrival 
of some vessel that would carry him 
clean away from the accursed land for- 
ever. Not until the New Guinea shores 
were merely a faint blur on the horizon 
did he knew cessation of his haunting 
fears; it seemed to him that at any mo- 
ment Emerson’s body might miracu- 
lously emerge from the whispering jun- 
gle, in horrible condemnation of his 
crime. The sudden drag of a thorn 
in his clothing at once assumed the sug- 
gestion of Emerson’s crooked 
reached out to draw him back to death. 

But he was tree at last—free! He 
had told his tale to the Dutch trader, 
as he had told it to the skipper of the 
schooner that called within a week of his 
arrival at the trading post. Emerson, 
ran his story, had gone out after a bout 
of fever upcountry, away in the Never- 
Never Land; and though he had done 
his best to save him; even, after he was 
dead, in taking the trouble to carry his 
body for miles and weary miles in order 
to give it Christian burial, he had failed 
at the ultimate stage. Thus ran Bris- 
coe’s story, plausibly told and easy to 
believe in a country where strange fe- 
vers ran riot, and men died swiftly, and 
human life was held to be of small ac- 
count. He said nothing of the quest 
for the ruby. He and Emerson had 
kept the matter a secret, lest rumor 
should fly before them and set the cus- 
todians of the jewel on their guard. 
When asked for reasons for the expe- 
dition he talked of prospecting, he told 
a circumstantial tale of reports that gold 
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had been discovered upcountry in the 
sands of a river that no white man had 
ever traveled; but, he added, they had 
been compelled to retreat, with ambition 
unsatisfied. He hinted darkly of horri- 
ble things he had witnessed. Not all the 
gold of Ophir would tempt him again, 
he said, to invade afresh those hideous 
jungle fastnesses. 

It chanced that the schooner barely 
weathered a furious typhoon, at a sea- 
son when typhoons were remarkable for 
their scarcity. She crawled forlornly 
into Canhadia, a sheer wreck, having 
escaped only by the skin of her teeth. 
Previously, her captain boasted, she had 
met good luck wherever she went. 
Weeks would be necessary for her re- 
fitting; and on her arrival there was not 
another single craft due to leave for the 
outer world. Briscoe, remembering cer- 
tain lean years, took up his quarters at 
Sailor Jim’s, and did his utmost to seek 
forgetfulness in the usual way. Life 
certainly owed him some pleasures, he 
assured himself, after the heartbreaking 
rigors he had endured. And so he 
danced with Lola. 

“Let me see this charm against the 
evil eve,” she insisted, with a caressing 
inflection in her voice that did not alto 
gether delude Briscoe. 

“No charm could keep me safe against 
your eyes,” he countered; some frag 
ments of caution asserting themselves. 

“Let me see this charm.” She was 
persistent and she crushed her supple 
body closer to him; she smiled dazzlingly 
into his eyes. 

“Kiss me, then, and I'll show it to 
you,” he said. “But you must swear 
that you will speak no word of it to a 
living soul.” 

“IT will swear anything you like; let 
me see it.” , 

She flung a soft arm round his neck 
and drew his lips down to her own. The 


fumes of the drink he had consumed 
since his arrival seemed to weld them- 
selves together into one vast cloud of 
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indifference and carelessness, setting at 
bay his common fears, deadening his 
cunning cautiousness. 

He fumbled in the breast of his shirt 
and drew out a strip of hide, roughly 
knotted to form a pouch, and suspended 
about his neck by a thinner strip. 

“Dios; ay de mi! But it is alive, 
that wonderful thing!’ The music had 
ceased; Lola had drawn Briscoe into 
a remote corner of the room; the re- 
mainder of the people present had be- 
taken themselves to bar and gambling 
table. 

“Give it to me,” cried the dancer fe- 
verishly ; and her eyes glittered as the 
ruby caught the light and winked and 
seemed to pulsate as though possessed 
by a living soul. “Come, amigo—caro 
mio—come, give it to me. It is but a 
trifle of colored glass, but——” 

“It’s worth a fortune,” hiccuped 
Briscoe, and snatched the jewel from 
her hand. Perhaps he had seen the 
covetousness in her face. “Come along 
with me, girl; we'll have a bottle of 
Jim’s best, and then another dance, eh? 
Get her going, there!” he shouted to the 
orchestra. 

As the piano and the fiddle blared, he 
lifted the girl and dragged her down 
the room toward the bar. She went 
quietly for a moment, then she stooped, 
and dragged something from her garter. 
Briscoe threw his arms about her, and 
would have kissed her again, there in 
the sight of all men, but she forced him 
away. 

“He has insulted me!” she screamed. 
“Take witness; he has insulted me— 
Lola!” 

The slender poniard drove in beneath 
his fifth rib. Briscoe gulped sickly and 
staggered away from her, his arms 
thrashing the air for a moment. Then, 
with both hands, he clawed at the 
wound. A moment later he fell, and 
Lola threw away the dagger, to fall 
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across his twitching body, the tears 
gushing from her eyes. 

“I—I have sorrow; I—I was mad,” 
she panted. “Let me see; it may be 
that I—did not strike to kill. I have 
sorrow.” She had torn open his shirt; 
and by the time the astonished crowd 
had gathered, she was attempting to 
stanch the blood that flowed from Bris- 
coe’s death wound with a fragile strip 
of cambric and lace. She was also sob- 
bing hysterically. 

“But, all the same, he insulted me— 
observe,’ she cried to the gathering. 
“And he is a gringo—a stranger here, 
while I—I am Lola.” 

“Served him right, 
the pearling schooner. 
he to insult you, eh?” 

It was accepted that Lola had done 
no more than she was justified in doing. 
Human life was of but small account 
in that wild corner of the world; but a 
woman’s good name was a sacred thing, 
to be preserved inviolate at any cost. 
Sailor Jim stumped forward on one 
wooden limb and one flesh and blood 
one, and made quick, expert examina- 
tion. 

“He’s slipped his cable, maties,” he 
grunted, “Hi, Joe, get him into a boat, 
and drop him overboard outside the reef. 
Smart’s the word!” 

Up in her own tawdry room beneath 
the mansard, with the crooning song 
of the breakers in her ears, Lola turned 
down her stocking and drew forth some- 
thing that shone vividly in the radiance 
of the southern moonbeams. She whis- 
pered to the stone, calling it by many 
endearing names. 

And, if a malicious chuckling 
sounded in the remoter corner of her 
apartment, her ears were deaf to the 
sound ; her heart was beating too loudly, 
for she knew nothing of the earring’s 
curse. 


” 


swore the mate of 
“What cause had 
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T least one hundred persons 
saw the man fall overboard 
The Normandy was _ hug- 
ging the Long Island shore 
closely. When she was a few miles 
east of Babylon, she sighted a small 
open motor boat. 

It was early in the afternoon. When 
the Normandy started on her trip that 
morning the weather was _ pleasant 
enough, but later the sky became heavy 
with storm clouds. It was misty and 
a brisk wind lashed the waves. Under 
these circumstances, motor boating was 
anything but a pleasure. 

Many of the Normandy’s s passengers 
came forward to watch the inte resting 
spectacle of the small craft fighting the 
rough sea. Many times it appeared as 
though the nfotor boat would capsize or 
be swallowed up. But she managed 
somehow to cut through the water 

Just as the Normandy drew opposite, 
the smail boat lurched suddenly to one 
side. One of the two men who were in 
her half rose. It was a fatal mistake. 
He was pitched sidewise into the water. 
Those who were on the Normandy saw 
the other man stop the boat, poise him 
self for a dive and jump 

The hue and cry on board the Nor 
mandy caused her captain to stop her. 
Several boats were lowered from her 
containing members of her crew and a 
few willing passengers. 

One of the Normandy’s 
reached the would-be rescuer just in 
time; the man was already quite ex 
hausted and had to be hat 
Of the first victim nothing was seen 
again 


boats 





A gasoline launch full of volunteer 
life-savers and. fishermen reached the 
scene within fifteen minutes after the 
accident occurred. Divers were sent 


after the body and a net was dragged, 


but with no result. 

After the captain of the life-savers 
had taken the statements of several of 
her passengers, the Normandy con 
tinued on her trip. The rescued young 
man was carried ashore in the gasoline 
launch. 

So it came about that that eveping 
the village of Rockland was repeating 
the story of the heroic attempt which 
Tom Gresham had made to save the life 
of Mr. Stevens, his uncle. All of Rock- 
land knew that Tom Gresham was Mr. 
Stevens’ only surviving relative, and 
that as such he would probably inherit 
the Stevens fortune. And Rockland 
did not omit this detail in its gossip. 

Gresham’s action was commented 
upon favorably, of course. He had 
everything to gain by his uncle’s death 
and yet he had tried to save Stevens’ 
life at the risk of his own. The vil- 
lagers called it a noble, unselfish deed. 

But it so happened that Sheriff Hen- 
drick got into an accidental conversa- 
tion concerning the incident which led 
to actions that were destined eventually 
to throw an entirely different light upon 
the tragedy. 

As soon as Tom Gresham was 
brought ashore, the police were of 
course notified. County Detective 
Haines and Sheriff Hendrick asked 
Gresham a few questions and compared 
his answers with the written statements 
if the passengers on the Normandy 








What Gresham said coincided with 
what the passengers and crew of the 
Normandy said, so both the detective 
and the sheriff decided there were no 
grounds for suspicion. Still, Sheriff 
Hendrick did not return to the village 
with Detective Haines. Instead he 
paced the beach near the Stevens’ estate 
as though he expected the sea to express 
some sort of an opinion. 

Sheriff Hendrick was startled by the 
sound of a voice which was saying, 
“Yes, it do seem queer!” 

Hendrick turned to find himself fac- 
ing Tupper, who had come upon the 
scene unheard, and who was now sit- 
ting on a large rock, whittling a stick. 
Tupper was well known in the village 
of Rockland. He was an octogenarian. 
A psychologist would have diagnosed 
him as a good example of senile de- 
mentia. The villagers put it more 
bluntly. They said Tupper’s screws 
were loose; that he had wheels in his 
head and that he was bugs. But Tup- 
per had spent sixty of the eighty years 
of his life on the Sound or in towns 
or seacoast villages. And, when Tup- 
per spoke about the sea, the villagers 
paid respectful attention. 

“What queer ?” 
sheriff. 

“Well, the tide’s comin’ in.’ 

“Well?” 

“And two miles up and down here 
they’s a beach.” 

“Go on.” 

“Why ain’t the body of Stevens been 
washed ashore and found?” 

The sheriff pondered a moment, 
Then, “I see, Tupper, you’re expecting 
us to comb the beach for F 

“T ain’t expectin’ anything of the 
kind. It would be useless to comb it 
now. That accident happened six 
hours ago. And with the strength o’ 


seems asked the 





that tide the body of Stevens ought to 
abeen right here on this beach less than 
half an hour after he was spilled out 
That’s what the cap’n of 


of his boat. 
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the life-savers said and that’s what 
I’m sayin’, too.” 

“Hm. Tupper, are you insinuating 
that r 

“TI ain’t insinuatin’ nothing. Lissen 
here. That accident occurred straight 
out from this point, didn’t it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And less than quarter of a mile 
from the shore.” 

“That's so.” 

“And no one saw the body come to 
the top even once.” 

“That’s the evidence.” 

Tupper rose and stroked his long 
beard. ‘‘\W-well,” he drawled, “all I’m 
sayin’ is, the sea sometimes do do queer 
things, but this is the queerest I ever 
seen it do.” 

He turned away and hobbled slowly 
toward the village. 

Sheriff Hendrick continued staring 
at the ocean a long time. Then with- 
out himself being altogether clear as to 
the reason why, he headed for the house 
of Mr. Stevens. 

He was admitted by a servant and 
in the hall he met the doctor who had 
just been upstairs to see the patient. 
The doctor said Hendrick could ques- 
tion Gresham again providing he took 
care not to excite him. 

Hendrick, upon entering the patient’s 
room, explained apologetically, “Sorry 
to trouble you again, Tom. All this 
is quite informal, of course, and un- 
You don’t have to say a single 





official. 
thing if you don’t want to.’ 

And Gresham, lying upon the bed, 
his face pale, his lips blue, smiled good- 
naturedly, ‘“‘Not at all, sheriff. Fire 
away. I'll be glad to answer any ques- 
tion you care to ask.” 

“Then would you mind telling me 
whose idea it was to go motor boating 
—yours or your uncle’s?” 

“It was Mr. Stevens who suggested 
Nd 
“Didn’t it strike you unusual, Tom, 
that a man past seventy should want to 














go joy riding in a small open boat when 
the sea was as rough as it is to-day?” 

“Nothing my uncle ever did was un- 
usual—for him. You knew him long 
enough, sheriff, to know that he was a 
man of many peculiar whims. And 
he was stubborn—he always insisted 
on having his own way despite wind 
or weather. As a matter of fact, I 
protested against his suggestion and 
asked him to put it off. But he had 
made up his mind to go motor boating, 
so motor boating we went.” 

“Hm. I guess you’re right, Tom.” 

Sheriff Hendrick, and indeed all of 
Rockland village, were well aware of 
this phase of Mr. Stevens’ character. 
Tom had put it accurately when he said 
that nothing Mr. Stevens ever did was 
unusual for him. 

Mr. Stevens had always been an- 
noyingly erratic in his behavior. He 
was eccentric to the point of making 
life wearisome to all those with whom 
he came in contact. He had violent 
outbursts of temper and in one day, or 
indeed even in the same hour, could 
give tantalizing exhibitions of greed, 
generosity, ugliness, and kindness. 

Since Sheriff Hendrick himself had 
on occasions been inconvenienced by 
some of Mr. Stevens’ unreasonable 
whims, he was quite ready to believe 
Gresham’s version that his uncle was 
responsible for the fatal boat ride. 

The accident was thus satisfactorily 
explained from all angles. Hendrick 
was ashamed of himself for having let 
the crazy Tupper instill him with doubts. 
To ease his conscience he felt that he 
ought not leave Gresham without first 
engaging in a friendly chat concerning 
some subject not related to the crime. 
He wanted to back gracefully out of 
an awkward situation. 

“Smithkin was telling me,” said Hen- 
drick, “that you and Mr. Stevens 
dropped into his inn for refreshments 
last night at eleven o’clock and that he 
never saw Stevens in a better mood.” 
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“That’s so. We had motored to 
Babylon to visit a friend.” 

“You must have had a nasty time, 
what with the storm and = 

“Not at all,” broke in Gresham. 
“The roads from Babylon to Rockland 
Village were in good condition and the 
West Fork, with its overhanging trees, 
wasn’t in bad shape either.” 

Hendrick and Gresham = gossiped 
some ten minutes more about nothing 
in particular and then the sheriff finally 
took leave. 

From the Stevens home to Rockland 
Village is a distance of some mile and 
a half. If you are on foot you can go 
either by the East Fork or the West 
Fork—two dirt roads—or you can cut 
cross-lots and save a few minutes. 

It may have been pure accident— 
or it may have been the fact that the 
West Fork was mentioned in his con- 
versation with Gresham—at any rate, 
Sheriff Hendrick chose to go to Rock- 
land by way of the West Fork. 

He had covered half of the distance 
when he came to a large oak tree which 
blocked his path. The oak lay straight 
across the road. 

Part of its trunk was still standing. 
And that part was burned. So was 
part of the trunk which had fallen and 
so were some of the leaves. 

“Struck by lightning during yester- 
day’s storm,” muttered the sheriff. 

He walked off the road and around 
the tree and continued on his walk. 
But he stopped suddenly. 

Hadn’t Tom Gresham told him that 
he went home last night by way of the 
West Fork? How was that possible? 
No automobile could have climbed over 
that tree in the road or gone around it. 

Tom Gresham and Mr. Stevens had 
been in the village inn at eleven o’clock 
and must have started home some time 
after that. 

But yesterday’s storm had stopped at 
eight o'clock at the very latest. And 
that tree had obviously been hit by 











lightning, and must have been lying in 
the West Fork since eight. 

The sheriff pulled at his beard—an 
outward indication that he was puzzled. 

Had Tom Gresham lied deliberately ? 
—or had he just made a simple, unin- 
tentional mistake? 

So much was certain—Tom Gresham 
and Mr. Stevens could not possibly 
have driven from the village to their 
home in an auto by way of the West 
Fork last night after eleven. 

Hendrick had half a mind to go back 
and question Gresham about the matter 
again. Dut he decided that this step 
would be futile. If Gresham had in- 
tentionally told a falsehood there was 
no use in making him suspicious by 
harping on the very point about which 
he had lied. 

And then too, how could a lie about 
something which had happened last 
night have any bearing on the fact that 
Mr. Stevens had undoubtedly drowned 
by accident this afternoon ? 

Sheritf Hendrick started walking 
again. He reached the village at about 
seven o’clock and dropped into the vil- 
lage inn. 

Simon, the Stevens’ butler, was in 
the inn taking some refreshment after 
a shopping tour. 

The sheriff stepped up to hin 

“Simon,” he said, “you didn’t by any 
chance wait up for Mr. Stevens last 
night ?” 

“Why of course I did!” replied the 
surprised Simon. “I always wait up 
for the master.” 

“Tl bet that storm 
nasty temper, eh?” 

“On the contrary, sir, he was in ex 
cellent good humor.” 

“He generally got mad at trifles,’’ 
volunteered the sheriff, ‘“‘and yesterday 
the roads were in bad shape owing to 
the rain. I thought maybe that had 
upset——” 

“The West Fork Road is 


had 


him in a 


always in 


pretty fair shape,” interrupted Simon. 
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“Did Mr. Stevens come home by way 
of the West Fork?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How do you know ?”—point-blank. 

“Why—why he told me so.” 

“Who? Mr. Stevens?” 

“res.” 

“You are positive?” 

“Absolutely, sir. I remember dis- 
tinctly asking him on that very point. 
He got home at about midnight and 4 
asked him if the weather had spoiled 
his trip and he said no. He talked 
about the roads not being bad and he 
mentioned the West Fork. I’m sure of 
Ai 

The sheriff once more pulled his 
whiskers. But he did not remain un- 
decided long. 

He excused himself to Simon, went 
into the telephone booth, and called up 
the New York City home of his son. 
He ordered his son to let everything 
else go hang and to come to Rockland 
at once. 

Willard Hendrick was born in Rock- 
land and lived there till he was four 
teen. Then he grew tired of the coun- 
try life, and ran away to New York 
City. He obtained a job as office boy 
for a detective agency. At twenty-six, 
he had a national reputation in his pro- 
fession, 

When Pa Hendrick became sheriff 
of his county, he often had occasion to 
consult his talented son. Junior en- 
joyed these little rest periods from his 
work in the city. And there grew up be- 
tween the two a relationship which in 
a sense is superior even to that of 
father and son. The two were friends 
—good friends. 

To the elder, the younger was Willie 
Wiseacre. To junior, senior was 
merely pop. 

Willie Wiseacre blew into Rockland 
well past midnight. 

The sheriff plunged into his story. 
He gave his son all the details already 
rehearsed and concluded with, “Now 
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get this straight. The Normandy was 
close enough for her passengers to see 
the accident clearly. Stevens was not 
pushed out of the motor boat or any- 
thing like that. He was pitched out 
when the boat was thrown to one side 


by a wave. There are but two sus- 
picious facts: ‘Half-loon’ Tupper 
thinks it strange the body wasn’t 


washed ashore, and both Tom Gresham 
and Stevens himself lied about the way 
they went home last night.” 

“And on the strength of those two 
facts I’m supposed to clear away all 
doubts? Nice, pleasant job, I must 
say.” 

“Well, you’re a detective. Just re- 
move all my doubts and [’ll be satis- 
fied.” 

“About that storm, pop. You're sure 
it was over by eight o'clock ?” 

* Positive.” 

“But isn’t it possible that some time 
during the night—some time after 
Gresham and Stevens had gone home— 
there was another flash of lightning?” 

“No. Listen, Willie. I’m dead sure 
on that point. The storm stopped at 
eight. The sky cleared for an hour or 
so. Then it clouded up again and on 
and off it drizzled.. But no more thun- 
der or lightning. I’ve spoken to about 
sixty villagers—among them Smithkin 
who was up all night in his inn, They 
all agree with me.” 

“Well, pop, so much is certain off- 
hand—providing your facts are 
straight. Gresham and Stevens went 
home via the East Fork last night. 
They said they went home via the West 
Fork because something happened on 
the East Fork which they want to con- 
ceal.” 

“My idea, too. And that’s the puzzle. 
I’ve checked up all of Gresham’s state- 
ments and they’re all true except that 
one detail. Why should he tell part 


of the truth and not all of it?” 
“Just one thing more—Gresham and 
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Stevens were alone? I mean on that 
auto trip?” 

“Sure—that is—Frank, the chauffeur 
drove the car, of course.” 

“Mm. Well, good night, pop. 
you in the morning.” 

Junior went to his room and to bed. 

Senior did likewise, grumbling. 

Sheritf Hendrick woke at eight, 
dressed, and went into his son’s room, 
But the room was empty. Junior was 
already on the job. 

Peeved, the sheriff went out without 
first stopping for breakfast. He headed 
toward the Stevens home, going cross- 
lots. 

On the way he met junior. 

“Good morning pop,” smiled junior. 
“IT been up to the Stevens place.” 


See 


You might have taken me along, 
Willie,” senior said, “Find out any- 
thing ?” 

“Not much. Nice family. Young 
Gresham was up and about when I ar- 
rived. His ocean dip hasn’t hurt him 
much. I had breakfast with the family 
and then walked about the grounds, 
chatting with this one and that.” 

As they started walking back toward 
the village, the detective drew a large 
envelope out of his inside coat pocket. 
The envelope was bulging with the ob- 
jects it held. 

“I—I swiped a few finger prints,” 
he explained. 

“You swiped finger prints?” 

“Well—of course I had to swipe the 
objects the finger prints were on. I got 
the chauffeur’s cigarette case, for in- 
stance, and Tom Gresham’s i 

“But that’s an offense here in Rock- 
land. Don’t you city fellers know 
stealing is prohibited? 1 ought to lock 
you up.” 

“I'll return everything. No, don’t 
be afraid they'll suspect me. I took 
only objects which people are liable to 
misplace anyhow.” 

“But what have finger prints to do 











with the fact that Mr. Stevens has 
drowned ?” 

“Don't know till I find out, pop. I’m 
going to photograph them and send 
them to my city office. If anybody in 
the Stevens household has been mixed 
up with the law before it won’t hurt 
us to know it. Which reminds me— 
what do you know about the health of 
the late Mr. Stevens?” 

“For a man past sixty he was in 
excellent physical condition. No rea- 
son at all why he shouldn’t have gone 
motor boating, if that’s what you're 
driving at.” 


“His housekeeper told me that 
Stevens had gout. Is that so?” 
“It is. And he had it bad. So bad 


that he always wore shoes made es- 
pecially to order for him. Clumsy- 
looking things.” 

“Glad to hear it,” the decetive said. 
And then, “Which reminds me again— 
could you get me a gang of laborers? 
Say two or three, or twenty or thirty. 
The more the betier.”’ 

“Laborers!” exclaimed the surprised 
sheriff. 

“With picks and shovels,” explained 
the detective. 

“But what in thunder——?” 

“How should I know? Maybe all 
they'll get is exercise,” said the detec- 
tive with a light laugh. 

Seeing that further questioning was 
useless, Sheriff Hendrick made no fur- 
ther attempts to worm information out 
of his son. 

They” walked in silence till they 
reached the village where they parted 
ways. 

“I’m going to the house,” junior said. 
“You round up your gang as quickly as 
possible. Get men who are not over 
inquisitive and who can keep their 


tongues in their heads.” 

Sheriff Hendrick had his hands more 
than full rounding up that gang of 
He was handicapped in that 
he was unable to tell anything concern- 


laborers. 
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ing the nature or duration of the work 
to be done. After three hours he had 
eight men. They were armed, some 
with picks and some with shovels and 
the sheriff marched at the head of them 
into his home. 

Willard Hendrick could not refrain 
a smile. ‘“‘Coxy’s army?” he asked. 

Then he quickly became serious. 
“I’ve already photographed the finger 
prints, pop,” he said. “Whether or not 
we'll use them depends upon the kind 
of luck we'll have in the experiment 
we're going to make now, Trot along, 
everybody.” 

With the detective in the lead the 
crowd left the house and marched 
through the village. They started to- 
ward the Stevens home, taking the East 
Fork Road. 

They had walked along the East 
Fork Road some three-quarters of a 
mile when the detective called a halt. 

“We're working here, pop. You're 
going ahead to the Stevens place. No, 
don’t protest. Your part of the job is 
as important as mine. You will see to 
it that no one leaves the Stevens 
grounds—especially by the East Fork. 
And if you find, when you get there 
that some one is already missing, report 


to me at once. Otherwise, stay till I 
come.” 

Disappointed at not being permiited 
to stay with the gang, the sheriff 


wended his way to the Stevens home. 

Everybody was still on hand. Be- 
ing impossible to watch six persons all 
of the time, the sheriff decided to con- 
centrate on Gresham and fhe chauffeur 
and to take a chance on the cook, the 
housekeeper, the butler, and the gar- 
dener. 

He felt that he owed Tom Gresham 
an explanation for his visit and he 
hemmed and hawed his way unsatis- 
factorily through one. 

If Gresham was suspicious, he did 
not show it. 

Sheriff Hendrick’s bravado returned 
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and he began lying beautifully about 
all sorts of things. He induced 
Gresham to go with him into the garage 
and explaif a few things about the 
engine in his auto. The chauffeur 
joined in the conversation. 

Country folk can spend a long time 
just talking. Sheriff Hendrick spent 
three hours at the Gresham place. 
Then his patience suddenly gave out 
and he took his leave. 

He was just outside the Stevens 
grounds when he saw his son coming 
toward him. With the detective was 
another man whom the sheriff recog- 
nized as Connors, one of his deputies. 

“Why is Connors with you?” asked 
Hendrick when he had come up with 
the two. 

“IT have two warrants,” explained 
Connors. “Just signed by the justice of 
the peace. Gresham and Frank Win- 
ters, the chauffeur, are wanted for mur- 
der!” 

Sheriff Hendrick could only stare. 

But his son would offer no explana- 
tion. “You'd give away the surprise 
if I told you more, pop. And it’s es- 
sential that neither Gresham nor Con- 
nors should know anything till we get 
definite proof, of which more than half 
of my theory still lacks.” 

The three men entered the Stevens 
grounds and went into the garage. 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen,” the sheriff 
said, addressing Gresham and Winters, 
“but I have to put the two of you under 
arrest.” 

Gresham smiled nervously, “What is 
this—a joke?” 

“You're wanted for murder,” said 
the sheriff simply. 

The chauffeur laughed aloud. 
may I ask whom | killed ?” 

“Stevens!” snapped Connors, 

The grin faded from the chauffeur’s 
face. 

There was an awkward pause. 

Then Gresham, with an air of 
bravado, said: “Come along, Frank. 


“And 
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The sheriff hasn’t as yet heard that a 
man can be sued for malicious arrest.” 

“IT know the law,” said Hendrick 
calmly. 

The two men were handcuffed. The 
trip to the village was made cross-lots. 
On reaching the courthouse, the pris- 
oners were at once brought before the 
justice. 

“This is an outrage!’ exclaimed 
Gresham. “I'll break every man con- 
nected with , 

“very word you say may be used 
against you,” warned the justice. 

“Then I'll say now that my arrest 
was caused by a crowd of idiots!” 

“Since you are talkative,” from the 
justice, “would you mind giving me, 
once more, the details of your uncle’s 
drowning ?” 

“The details are known all over the 
town. The statements of the passen- 
gers on board the Normandy——” 

“Just a moment. At what time did 
you and Mr. Stevens go motor boat- 
ing ?” 

“At about eleven o’clock yesterday 
morning.” 

‘“‘And the accident occurred?” 

“Shortly after noon.” 

“That is, your uncle was pitched out 
of the boat and was drowned. That is 
your story, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly.” 

The justice nodded to the deputy 
sheriff. Connors walked to a door 
which led into the next room. He 
opened the door. Two men carrying a 
stretcher walked toward Gresham. 

They laid the stretcher upon the floor 
before him and one of them pulled 
away the white sheet which covered it. 

The body of a man was disclosed. 
He was lying face down. ‘There was 
a gaping hole in the back of his head, 

“This is Mr. Stevens’ body,” ex- 
plained the Justice. “Mr. Stevens was 
killed, not by drowning, but by re- 
ceiving a blow from a dull instrument 
on the back of his skull. Detective 











Hendrick found the body, not in the 
Sound, nor on the beach. He found it 
buried under shrubs a few yards off the 
East ork Road.” 

Tom Gresham screamed and _ col- 
lapsed. Krank Winters laughed hys- 
terically. 

The two men were ‘led to a cell by 
Connors, 

Struck dumb, the sheriff turned to 
his son. 

But Willard Hendrick was looking 
at his watch and saying, “I have five 
minutes to catch the train for the city. 
[’ll be back in three or four days, pop, 
and by then I may be able to explain 
all.” He hurried out of the court- 
house. 

A week passed before he returned to 
Rockland Village. 

Then, in the presence of his father 
and the district attorney, he gave his 
version of the case. 

“Briefly, my explanation of what 
happened is as follows,” he began. 

“On the afternoon of Monday, June 
tenth, Gresham and Stevens’ were 
driven by Frank Winters to Babylon 
where a friend was visited. They got 
back to Rockland Village by eleven 
that night and stopped at the village 
inn for coffee. This was in accordance 
with Stevens’ usual custom. 

“From the village to their home near 
the shore they took the East Fork Road. 
The murder was, of course, prear- 
ranged. 

“At a certain point on the East Fork, 
Winters drove a few feet off the road 
and into the grass and then stopped the 
car. Vrobably he said the engine or 
some other thing had gone wrong. 

“Mr. Stevens himself most likely also 
got out to investigate. Either Gresham 
or Winters struck him down from be- 
hind with a hammer. The blow did 


for him and his body was buried in a 
hole a few yards off the road. The hole 
may have been dug beforehand, or it 
may have been dug then and there. 
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“Both the East Fork and the West 
Fork are seldom used by any one but 
members of the Stevens household, so 
the murderers knew they were in small 
danger of being discovered at their 
work.” 

Here the sheriff interrupted. “But if 
Stevens was killed on the night of June 
tenth, how was that drowning managed 
on June eleventh?” 

“After the murder, and before reach- 
ing home, Winters disguised himself to 
look like Stevens. It was Winters who 
pulled that drowning stunt at sea.” 

“You mean that after falling out of 
the motor boat Winters swam ashore?” 
asked the district attorney. 

a 

“Then why is ‘it that none of the 
Normandy’s passengers saw him doing 
a 

“Because the Normandy’s passengers 
weren't expecting the man who had 
fallen out of the boat to try to swim 
ashore. They assumed naturally 
enough that his body would come to the 
surface somewhere near the place the 
accident occurred. That’s where they 
looked. Their attention further 
diverted from Winters by the fact that 
Gresham jumped overboard, staged a 
fake collapse and himself had to be 
‘rescued.’ 

“Winters is probably an_ expert 
swimmer and stayed under water as 
much as possible. The sea was rough, 
to be sure, but the tide was coming in, 
a fact which helped Winters immensely. 
When he came ashore—which he prob- 
ably did at a point around the bend— 
he took off his Stevens make-up and 
buried it and then put on his own 
clothes which he had previously put 
near his place of landing. Then he 
walked on to the house as_ himself 


Was 


again.” 

“Him.” The sheriff pulled his whisk- 
ers. “I’ve heard of them disguising 
tricks, but I’ve never put much stock 

















It seems to me rather im- 


in ’em. 
probable that 

“It is as a fact almost impossible 
for a man to wear a disguise a long time 
and get away with it,” said the detec- 





tive. “But according to the stories | 
got from the servants, Winters had an 
easy time of it. Only two persons saw 
him as Stevens—and then only for a 
brief space. 

“The butler saw him when he got 
back from the auto ride at midnight. 
The lights in the hall were rather low 
and the butler and the supposed Mr. 
Stevens exchanged only a few words 
before Winters went upstairs to Mr. 
Stevens’ room. 

“The next morning at ten the house- 
keeper brought him a late breakfast to 
his room. He sat with his side to her 
and spoke nothing. 

“Gresham and Stevens were heard 
leaving the house at eleven for their 
motor boat ride, but no one saw them 
except from behind. So there you are. 
Not a soul had any reason to believe 
that Stevens had not actually drowned 
at sea. Thus Gresham, with Winters’ 
help, covered up the real murder and at 
the same time put himself in line for 
the Sievens fortune.” 

“How on earth did you get to figur- 
ing all that out?” 

“Luck was against the criminals, pop, 
and with me. I played a lot of long 
shots which panned out successfully. 

“The murderers made but one slip. 
In their anxiety to play safe, they lied 
about the road they took going home 
from the village. 

“The first time I visited the Stevens 
home—on my first morning in town, I 
went by way of the East Fork. The 
sun had already dried the road and 
there were only faint traces of auto 
tires. But I searched very carefully 
for something significant—and I found 
it. 

“T came to a shaded spot in the road 
where all of the water had not yet been 
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soaked up by the sun. There was a 
puddle near the right side of the road 
and this puddle was badly discolored 
with oil. 

“I examined the ground around the 
spot and found it oil-drenched. There 
was but one answer—an auto must 
have stopped at this place half an hour 
or longer. 

“I had another fact to back up this 
conclusion. At the village inn they 
said that Gresham and Stevens had left 
at about eleven. And the butler said 
they got home at about midnight. 
Which left about an hour. This should 
have struck you peculiar, pop, for a 
car can make the trip from the village 
to Stevens’ place in nine or ten min- 
utes. 

“Convinced that if something had oc- 
curred on that trip home it had oc- 
curred near this oil-soaked spot, I 
marked off a tree near it so as to be 
able to find it again easily. 

“At the Stevens home I got some 
important information from two of the 
servants. I think Gresham resented my 
presence, but he was so sure of him- 
self that he permitted me to question 
any one I pleased. 

“It was the housekeeper who remem- 
bered an unusual detail. I asked her 
about the actions of Stevens on the 
morning of the motor-boat accident. 
She said that for the first time in the 
five years she has served him he forgot 
to leave his shoes before his door to 
be polished. 

“When she brought breakfast in to 
the disguised Winters, the shoes were 
still on her mind, so she looked at his 
feet. To her surprise she saw a pair 
of ordinary shoes—pointed _ shoes. 
Stevens for years had been wearing a 
clumsy-looking pair of shoes because 
of his gout. No servant ever dared dis- 
cuss matters of this kind with the ill- 
tempered Stevens, so the housekeeper 
simply put his breakfast on the table 
and left the room. 








“But—while Gresham and Winters 
were motor boating, the housekeeper 
looked in Stevens’ room for the shoes 
he regularly wore—and she could not 
find them. 

“These facts stuiggested to me the pos- 
sibility of the disguised theory. Some- 
how or other people who put on dis- 
guises almost always overlook the mat 
ter of shoes, 

‘The butler then gave me a hint as 
to who might have been playing the 
part of Stevens. He told me that while 
his master was motor boating with 
Gresham, he went three times to the 
garage to speak to the chauffeur—and 
the chauffeur wasn’t there. 

“I had to be careful in approaching 
Winters on this point. But I managed 
to get him to say that he was walking 
around the grounds on the morning of 
the accident. In other words—an in 
definite alibi. 

“T then asked myself, ‘If some one 
was disguising as Stevens, whére was 
the real Stevens?’ The best 
was that Stevens 
this would explain the why and where 
fore of the second ‘death’ at sea. And 
if he was dead, 
The first place, obviously, to look, wa 
around the spot where the auto had 
stopped on the Fast Fork. So I got 
pop to round up a gang of laborers with 
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was actually dead 


where was his body? 
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picks and shovels—and the rest you 
know.” 

“What was the great idea of your 
running away after that scene in the 
court and keeping us in suspense an- 
other week ?” demanded Pop Hendrick. 

“Remember those finger prints I 
swiped? I spent the week looking up 
Winters and Gresham. Four years 
ago, | found, Winters, under the name 
of Johnson, served time for 
And when arrested he gave his profes- 
sion as—actor. That little point will 
help the district attorney convince the 
jury on that disguise story beyond a 
shadow of doubt.” 

But the district attorney was not 
compelled to convince a jury. The 
criminals knew it would be useless to 
stick to the drowning yarn in view of 
the fact that the dead body was found 
buried off the East’ Fork 

They confessed, corroborating Detec- 
tive Hendrick’s story in every detail. 
Gresham himself had struck the ham- 
Winters had been bribed 
um to play his part. 


] 
stealing 


mer blow. 
with a large 

And as the judge pronounced sen- 
tence, Sheriff Hendrick muttered, “If 
they had only dared tell the truth about 
the road they took going home.” 

Old Tupper, wagging his gray head 
said: “I allus did think it funny that 
the body wa’n’t washed ashore.” 


ORS 


SING “GOLD” IS IRON 


THE feverish activity that previously had marked the work of the quarry 
gang of convicts at Sing Sing prison recently took a slump when the super- 
intendent of construction at the institution reported that the yellow-streaked ore 


found by the workers was not gold, 


but iron pyrites. Man, 


years ago some few 


grams of gold were discovered in the ground belonging to the prison, and when 


the quarry gang, digging just outside the main wa 
of ,wealth soared. Now these dreams of the future 


yellow ore, their hopes 


NW not long ago, found brilliant 


are blasted, and various treasured bits of iron pyrites are being thrown away 
in disgust. 
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% Howard fllis Davis 


-OWLY, pausing now and 

again to lick his thumb, the 

grizzled country storekeeper, 

leaning across the counter, 
counted out eight hundred and fifty-one 
dollars and eighteen cents. 

During the process, Jud Harmon 
glanced several times nervously in the 
direction of the one other person in 
the store, a long, lean, overall-clad 
young man with slouched hat over un- 
kempt hair, several days’ growth of 
patchy beard on his face, and keen eyes 
that watched Jud and the storekeeper 
with interest that amounted @ fascina- 
tion. 

Even more nervously, Jud recounted 
the money, placed it in a long wallet, 
thrust the wallet into his hip pocket, 
and carefully pulled his coat tail down 
to cover it. Jud would have liked to 
button this wallet within the inner 
pocket of his vest; or, beiter still, to 
have carried the money in the old 
chamois-skin bag of boyhood days, 
hung about his neck. But the scorch- 
ing September weather had called for 
only a sleazy alpaca coat and no vest, 
and chamois-skin bags about the neck 
were things of the past. 

Jud was nervous anyhow. For only 
a few weeks he had enjoyed his pro- 
motion to country salesman for a 
wholesale grocery company, with the 
collection of out-of-town accounts in 
his territory as part of his duties. Un- 
til to-day, the first Saturday after the 
active opening up of the cotton-ginning 
season, the amounts paid him had been 
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rather small. Now, his collections had 
brought the sum in the wallet well over 
two thousand dollars. Previous to his 
promotion, his experience in handling 
money had been contined to his weekly 


salary, the size of which hadn't both- 
ered him long aiter it was drawn. 
Naturally, Jud was nervous, 


However, he thankfully reflected 
he went out to his little automobile, this 
was his last stop. Withirfan hour or 
two he would be able to turn this small 
fortune belonging to his employers over 
to the cashier. 

His car did not start on the first at- 
tempt. But that was not disconcerting, 
as it usually had to be persuaded, and 
methodically he went about the little 
blandishments at his command to coax 
it into activity. When he glanced 
around and saw the young man of the 
unkempt hair and slouch hat leaning 
against a post on the store gallery 
watching him fixedly, he was again 
seized with nervousness and a precipt- 
tate haste that made him sweat and 
labor unduly, until the car at last re- 
sponded with a welcome roar and 
rattle. 

Again he breathed more freely as he 
leaped in and drove rapidly away. 

At the top of Red Creek hill he 
stopped and got out to ascertain the 
amount of water in his radiator. It 
was while he was screwing the cap 
back on that he saw the man who had 
been watching him, on a small roan 
horse, coming up the hill at a gallop. 

\s Jud looked at him, the man waved 











his arm and flung at him words that, 
above the roar of the engine, seemed to 
sound like: “Hold up your hands!” 

Would he hold up his hands? Well, 
he, Jud, would show him! I[f the man 
thought because his car was momen- 
tarily disabled, he could gallop up and 
rob him, he would soon learn his mis- 
take. The young salesman climbed 
hastily to his seat ard drove on, ex- 
periencing a thrill of excitement that 
made his backbone creep and his hair 
bristle. 

For the next mile or so the road 
wound among the sand hills, or dipped 
to cross a stream with a corduroy ap- 
proach, The car had begun to “miss,” 
and Jud slowed up several times and 
raced the engine in an attempt to “blow 
her out.” Farther along on his route 
lay Wolf Ridge, in order to reach which 
he would have to climb a long, steep hill 
where the road lay deep in sand. Once 
he had been stuck on that hill, and, un- 
less the life in the car pulsed with a 
more rhythmic beat, he was afraid this 
might again prove too much for it. On 
the previous occasion it had been neces- 
sary to roll back down and spend half 
an hour at the bottom cooling the en- 
gine and tinkering before it was equal 
to the ascent. For urgent reasons, he 
did not wish to be delayed this after- 
noon. 

Just before entering the gloom of the 
swamp which bordered Minnow Creek, 
to his startled amazement, a few hun- 
dred yards to his right, abreast of him, 
he saw the roan pony and its rider fol- 
lowing a path that was evidently a short 
cut to the road. They plunged into the 
swamp, and, with a sickening realiza- 
tion, he knew what it meant. The man 
Was attempting to cut him off! 

Well, let him look out! Jud could 
not fight the man, if he happened to be 
armed, because he carried no weapon. 
Nevertheless, as he grimly clenched his 
teeth and gripped his wheel, he deter- 
mined that he would not be held up 
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No, sir! It would never be said of Jud 
Harmon, that, even at the point of a 
pistol, he had meekly stopped and 
handed over his employers’ money. If 
the man took a position in front of him 
in the road, Jud made up his mind that 
he would run smack into him. What 
the result would be he could not fore- 
tell; but he would give the car the limit, 
blindly rush his foe, and let the cards 
take care of the outcome. 

With no diminution of speed, he 
bumped and rattled over the corduroy, 
swept across the bridge. He looked 
sharply at the road ahead, glanced fear- 
fully at the exit of the path. Perhaps 
he would be able to get by before the 
horseman could intercept him. 

And he did. He had not cleared the 
de bouchure of the path by more than 
thirty feet, when, yelling wildly, the 
man came dashing out at a mad gallop. 

Jud leered defiantly at him, clenched 
his teeth more firmly, and began to 
climb the hill that sloped up from the 
creek bottom. So great was the car’s 
momentum, that, even with the miss, 
it ascended two-thirds the distance be- 
fore he had to change gears. A glance 
over his shoulder told him that his 
pursuer was still pounding behind ; but, 
to a great extent, Jud’s confidence had 
been restored. He wondered vaguely 
why the man thought he could overtake 
him. At the top of the hill he again 
looked back. Although the road lay 
straight behind him, the man had dis- 
appeared from view. 

What did this mean? Where had he 
Then his heart began to sink 
until it seemed to be bouncing about 
on the bottom of the ear beneath his 
feet. The tenacious highwayman evi- 
dently had turned aside down some 
path in another attempt to eut him off. 
And the sand hill at Wolf Ridge still 
lay ahead of Jud! 

As he emierged frem anether dip 
and caught a glimpse of its sandy 
length, he knew by the jerky way in 
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which the breath was coming from his 
machine’s exhaust pipe that it’d never 
make that hill. At about the same time, 
away off to his left, through a vista in 
the hollow, he saw the horseman fol- 
lowing a course that would intercept the 
road just beyond the crest. 

Jud was now desperate. Many wild 
schemes began to flit through his brain. 
He abandoned an idea of concealing the 
money at the side of the road and go- 
ing on without it—because the hiding 
place might be discovered by some one 
else. The only solution into which his 
desperate planning finally resolved it- 
self was for him te turm about and go 
back to Ted Logan’s store. 

But the idea was repellent. With 
anything like an equal showing, he 
much would have preferred to take his 
chances of running through. His fight- 
ing blood had been fully aroused, and 
even the thought of a collision by 
smashing into the horseman if he tried 
to bar the way had given him a feeling 
of grim, anticipatory satisfaction. 

His right to be made the custodian of 
his employers’ funds depended on his 
getting the money safely back to the 
cashier. Therefore the safest course, 
he reasoned, would be the best. To 
have the man come up on him when he 
was stuck helplessly in the sand would 
give him no chance at all. 

So, at the foot of theehill, he turned 
around. Then, as he backed squarely 
into the road again, another plan came 
to him. 

He knew that in reverse the car de 
veloped considerably more power than 
in any other gear. By an intimate 
knowledge of its possibilities, he also 
knew that, in low, he would miss go- 
ing over the hill by the smallest 
with a change could not be 
taken, however—of accomplishing the 
feat. Then why not back over the hill? 

Even before the idea had fairly 
crystallized in his mind, he began mov- 
ing slowly backward. 
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As the car easily took the first sand 
pocket, his confidence began to return. 
Even the thought of having to turn 
around again at the top of the hill didn’t 
bother him much. This could be easily 
and quickly done. Then look out, Mr. 
Highwayman! 

Aiter he was fairly started, he was 
too much occupied with the task in 
hand to give much thought to anything 
else. Once, it is true, he turned his 
head in an effort to catch another 
glimpse of the horseman; but, in so do- 
ing, he ran over a sudden turn in the 
road and found himself floundering 
and slipping desperately m the deeper 
sand at the side of the beaten track. It 
was only with the most adroit manage- 
ment that he rescued himself from this 
predicament, so that it might bear him 
steadily onward up the hill. 

He was now traversing the hardest 
part of the ascem, and so much did 
he enter into the desperate effort the 
little car was making that he grunted 
and puffed in sympathy, and perspira- 
tion streamed from every port. The 
water in the radiator was boiling so 
furiously that, from the cap, steam be- 
gan to escape with a hissing sound, 
leaving a trail of vapor to hang whitely 
in the still air. 

Then, just under the crest, the wheels 
began to slip in the sand, caught, slipped 
again, 

Half standing, his neck craned to 
see behind him, his wet, slippery hands 
constantly twisting the wheel back and 
forth in oser to take advantage of any 
promising spot in the roadbed, he now 
added his voice in supplicating encour- 
agement : 

“Come on! Come on, honey! You 
can do it. Just a littlhe more! Ah-h!” 

They had rolled out on the level at 
the crest of the hill. 

Although the road was still heavy, 
skillfully and quickly he turned the 
car, at the same time casting a fearful 
look for any sign of his pursuer. 
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He was again headed for town, his 
car plodding laboriously along through 
the sand drifts in low, when, with a 
startling whoop, not more than fifty 
yards ahead, the horseman burst from 
a cover of blackjack shrubs that bor- 
dered the road. The pony was gallop- 
ing madly; his feet hardly seemed 
to touch the ground. The man 
came down the road toward Jud, im- 
periously waving his arm for him to 
stop. 

It might have been the long strain 
of his terrible journey backward up the 
hill, or just the wild desire for more 
speed to dash by the man, who was 
circumspectly following the side of the 
road; at any rate Jud was guilty of a 
flagrant use of poor judgment—he 
threw the car into high. 

At a point where all of its endurance 
and combined ingenuity were needed to 
succeed, it failed horribly. With a few 
choking coughs, spasmodic jerks that 
shook her throughout, in the middle of 
the sand-laden road, she stopped with a 
jerk. 

Numb and horror stricken, Jud sat 
gripping the wheel, listening to the 
rumble of the water boiling in the 
radiator and the padding hoofbeats of 
the galloping horse. As though para- 
lyzed, he watched the man coming to- 
ward him, saw him rein in his horse, 
and swing himself to the ground. 
Leaving the horse with drooping head 
and heaving sides, he strode toward the 
car. 

Even in this desperate strait, had 
there been anything further to do, Jud 
would have acted; but there was obvi- 
ously nothing. Of course, he could 
have vaulted out of the car on the op- 
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posite side and fled ; but, with the length 
of stride displayed by the countryman, 
this would have been worse than use- 
less. 

He would fight. Yes, when the time 
came, he would fight! But, from the 
superior height which the car gave him, 
he felt that he could fight to better ad- 
vantage there than if he had to turn in 
flight and defend himself. So, with 
the grim determination to leap upon the 
man and bear him to the ground, he 
rose to his feet, swung open the door, 
and waited. 

Then, as though he had divined his 
purpose, the man suddenly paused and 
swung his hand to his hip pocket. 
After all, at the point of a pistol, Jud 
would be powerless; perhaps shot ruth- 
lessly down in cold blood and his dead 
body robbed of the money he had so 
desperately tried to save. 

With an inarticulate rattle of protest 
in his throat, he swayed dizzily, 
clutched the wheel for support, saw 
through a haze the man whip his hand 
from his pocket and extend it toward 
him—the movement following which so 
many good men have died. 

Instead of the gleam of metal, how- 
ever, he held in his grasp a black ob- 
ject. As he advanced, he spoke, and, 
though the words seemed to come to 
Jud from afar, they each, in the slow 
drawl of the countryman, were very 
distinct, and registered intelligibly on 
his quivering mentality: 

“Mister, yer drapped this here wallet 
when ver was crankin’ yo’ ear in front 
of Ted Logan’s sto’. I seen yer put 
all that money in hit, so I sot out ter 
ketch yer; but yer sho’ give me er run 
fer it.” 


—_——— 
—_—~ 





FIRST WOMAN CHIEF OF POLICE 


RS. ELSA S. McGINN, who heads the police force of San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, is the first woman in the United States to hold such office. 
also the custodian of the jail and the health commissioner for the town. 


She is 
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QUESTION for you: Is a le ever justifiable, and, if so, when? 

May we take the liberty of anticipating a reply some of you will 

send us: “Yes, under some circumstances” ? 

Under some circumstances, eh? Yet we must all admit that 
society condemns a liar; it brands him as one of the most despicable of persons. 
Also, who is to be the judge as to whether the circumstances do justify a lie, 
should we admit that a lie zs ever justifiable? 

Perhaps, before we go any further, it may be well to find out just what a 
lie is, so let’s consult Mr. Webster. 

Ah, here it is: “Lie—r1. A falsehood, acted or uttered to deceive. 2. Some- 
thing which misleads or deceives; as ‘his cordiality was a lie.’” 

Wowie, we didn’t think the old gentleman held us down as tight as that 

However, fortunately for those who may think there are times when a lie 
is justifiable, he does not go into the question of justification, but simply defines 
the word. 

Let’s try an extreme case: John and his mother are very ill. John dies 
You have been warned that any shock may prove fatal to John’s mother 

“How is John?” she asks you. a 

Now there is hardly one: chance in a million that you would tell her the 
truth, is there? Yet would we not be making a dangerous rule, if we said that 
it is not wrong to tell a lie, if the lie, in our opinion, will be for another’s good, 
and if they are sure to learn the truth later? Would this not be a rule that 
could be very easily stretched to all kinds of lengths, would very readily 
lay itself open to all kinds of abuses? 

Also, as a matter of fact, are we justified, even did we think the truth 
would kill John’s mother, and even if we were sure it would kill her, in deceiving 
her? Don’t say, “Yes, certainly,” without thinking it over carefully. It isn’t 
as easy as that 

No, it isn’t as easy as that, not by a long shot. You see, if most folks 
could do thiggs and keep in bounds, it would be all right to go monkeying with 
the truth and take chances with lots of other good things, but there’s a whole 
lot of us that don’t know when to stop. And teetotal abstinence is the only 
thing that will keep us out of trouble. 

But is a lie ever justifiable, and if so, when? 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory fer which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been conunitted in your community; or if you want to know the characters ef your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting frem 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


McMasters Mun.—Aren’t you taking those employees of yours too seri- 
ously? Yes, I do believe in estimating the characters of those around us, but 
you can go too far, in this as in anything else, and get morbid about it. Surely 
you needn’t go into the question of whether vour young men are “on a high 
spiritual plane.” What you want to know is whether they are honest and good- 
tempered and morally inclined to be clean. Not that spirituality isn’t to be 
considered ; but, if we made this test of the usual shoe salesman, my dear sir, 
we would have few shoe shops. You see what I mean? Leave this exceedingly 
serious and deep-character analysis of character alone, when considering these 
people. Such an attitude on your part can't but be felt by those young fellows, 
all of whom are just normal, healthy, decent chaps, who probably have a vague 
feeling that there is something uncanny in the air. This is undoubtedly the 
reason for the falling off of your sales. I declare! It brings a little grin to my 
mouth, Those poor kids! Write me more about yourself, and send a stamped 
envelope, so you can hear from me sooner. 


W. G.—I like your sincerity and frankness, but these qualities need to be 
aided a little by shrewdness and caution, if they are not to lay you open to 
the commercial wolves of our very commercial day. No, I don’t advise you to 
become “‘cross, sour, and stingy.” Besides, you couldn’t do it. Just keep on 
believing in people. Most of us are really pretty good, inside. The trouble 
is, we have difficulty in bringing that inside outside. Those very commercial 
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wolves I spoke of are often good friends and tender fathers. Be cautious, 
remembering that difficulty I spoke of. And in being frank, try to estimate 
your man. Don’t threw yourself broadside on before him. Don’t be too good 
a target and stir his sporting blood. ‘The thrill of the chase is in business, you 
know ; the same instinct that causes a man who wouldn’t hurt a pet animal for 
worlds, to take a gun and kill a dear or two because the pesky things will run 
like the dickens. 


Bos Wuitr.—No, I don't believe that you are fitted to be a farmer, exact- 
ing and interesting as that profession is. The versatility which you possess 
has helped you to do something with it, as you say, but I believe you should 
return to selling. Try to push up into the executive positions in salesmanship, 
such, for instance as selling managership. No, I’m not flattering you at all. 
Any young man of twenty who has already had the success in seHing that 
you have had is a promising recruit for that work. 


io — OT pee 


<< 


With all of your “dash” and ardor and impetuosity, you have a pretty cool 
head on your young shoulders, Look out for your temper. And, as you grow 
a little older, look out that you don’t marry the wrong woman. Your im- 
pulsiveness in that line is strong; but you know it as well as I do. 


G. M. E.—Right away I'll say I can’t tell you a thing about the quality 
of your voice. That’s one of the things on which handwriting is absolutely 
mute. I can tell you that you have a very strong feeling for music, but that 
is a different thing. Some wonderful singers are not musicians in the true 
sense of the word, their voices being like a bird’s, a gift of nature, apparently 
uninfluenced by their consciousness. Some wonderful musicians are not singers 
at all, but if the noted singer you mention gave you that great praise, there is 
no doubt at all as to your possession of a really valuable gift. Since your 
writing shows that you are also instinctively a musician I should Say by all 
means stick to your musical career. I know its difficulties well, and it is prob- 
ably that which is causing you hesitation, for you don’t belong to the forceful 
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or aggressive types of humanity. So you'll have to buckle on your armor and 
take your sword in hand, and determine to fight the fight to a finish, even 
though you are shaking behind your severe and haughty helmet. Here’s luck! 


J. E. W. X. X.—Why not go on and study law? You haven’t an account- 
ant’s “hand” at all. You will hate the work, and I’m afraid you won't do it 
well. On the other hand, you have the kind of mind which follows the in- 
tricactes of law with some ease, at least, and could be trained into more. Go 
right on working and go to law school at night. A great many of our success- 
ful lawyers have done that. You lack assertiveness and self-confidence now, 
but you would gain both rapidly if you felt your mind expanding and your 
possibilities developing. 

Anxious.—Well! I certainly gave you extra attention, Anxious. That’s 
a most peculiar “hand” of yours. What a jumble of egotism and timidity, 
pride and ostentation, courage, good intentions, aspiration, and genuine artistic 
ability you are! 





_ Your feeling for beauty is really extraordinary, and I advise you to go 
immediately to some good school of design and see what you can do with it. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXIV 
The Letters m and n 
HESE two small letters are especially useful in telling us something, and 
i that very quickly, as to the roundness or angularity of a writing. 
Persons whose writing is a mixture of the rounded and the angular 
sometimes present quite a problem. Shall we list them as angular or round? 
Which formation is in the greater proportion? To determine this, look at m 
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and n. They will express, as it were, the majority vote. If the writing is 
more angular than rounded, the upper strokes will be angular, 


wee 


The softly rounded m or n, in a writing in which there are sufficient angu- 
larities to confuse the eye, will swing the decision to the side of rounded. 
4 

When m and n combine round and angular in the same letter we may be 
sure that we have a contradictory character with whom to deal, since it is so 


extremely contradictory that its contradictoriness finds expression in the two 
letters which ordinarily are so uniformly consistent. 





MUAH RABANNE 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


Chief Moran on the Secret Service 


OME time ago I wrote to W. H. Moran, chief of the United States secret 
service, asking him to say something about the persistent belief that thou- 
sands of appointments were made to the service every year. He says: 


With reference to the opportunities for appointment in the secret service, and the 
qualifications essential to such an appointment, I beg to state that but few appointments are 
possible here, the force of our service being composed in the main of men who have served 
the government long and faithfully as field operatives; and what success the service meets 
with is due to the fact that these agents have become specialists, and we desire to retain their 
services as long as possible. Therefore vacancies rarely occur, and as our appropriation is 
not increased in any great amount from year to year, it is impossible to add materially to 
our force. Appointments seldom exceed eight or ten a year. 

When an appointment is under consideration, the great number of applieants on file are 
gone over, and only those -— ating mature experience in investigation work, preferably 


criminal investigations, are all considered 
Forty years is the age limit for a newly appointed agent, and he must come well equipped 
mentally and physically. No person is appointed an agent of this service until a thorough 





investigation deyelops his availability for the work he will be expected to de. The salaries 
range from four dollars to nine dollars a day. 


I have tried a number of times to make this matter clear, but I do not 
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think that I have put it as forcibly and clearly as Chief Moran does. I hope 
that the thousands of boys not yet twenty-one, who imagine that they can get 
an appointment in the secret service, and the few real detectives of two or 
three years’ experience who still cherish this illusion, will read the chief’s letter 
and then cut it out of the magazine and put it somewhere where they can take 
a look at it once in a while. 

Employment in the secret service of the United States is a great honor. 
It is something to which any detective would look with interest; an appointment 
would be a legitimate matter for pride to any detective. These reflections 
ought to cause you boys to realize that no young chap, so untried that even 
a municipal police force would not accept him, could possibly be fitted to fill 
the greater place of the secret service operative. 

Hundreds and hundreds of young men, I know, will read this, understand- 
ing that their ideas about the secret service are all wrong—or, rather, that 
they have been all wrong. It is a fine place to keep your ambitious eye on, 
you ambitious young detectives. Even if you never get there, it will make 
finer men and better detectives of you to wonder if some day you would be 
worthy to be one of those dozen men yearly picked out to be the right-hand men 
of Uncle Sam. If your ideas get right, you will begin slowly, carefully, and 
conscientiously to work your way up toward that possible place of honor, but 
you will not spend your time dreaming about getting there before you even 
know anything of the world of men, 
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. HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible fer us to under« 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upen the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 


service is free. 
The Nose 


N a broad kind of way, the nose classification may be divided into the broad 
| and the long. 

The broad, usually fleshy is most often found om a round face with 
prominent cheek bones. When the eyes in this type are too small, the nose 
too broad, the lips too thick, we have the negroid type, which is wholly one 
of materialism. But the broad nose, greatly modified, will be found in the 
long face with the broad brow; and in the short face, with delicate outlines 
and refined cheek bones. 

The broad nose, in contradiction to the long, shows insistent humanity. 
These are the people whe are good mothers and fathers, jolly chaps, practical 
folks, warm-hearted friends, and people free from extreme prejudices. You will 
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never find true fanatics among those who have a broad nose and full, smiling 
lips. Occasionally you will find one who has the very sharply upturned nose— 
but in that case he or she will have sharply cut lips and a prominent chin, out 
of tune with the “snub” above them. Certain types of “Reds” have this com- 
bination. It always shows lack of codrdination in mind and emotions. 

The broad, upturned nose with humorous, though small eyes, rounded chin, 
and broad cheeks, so well marked a type among the fair English and the German 
and Dutch, is the sign of good-humored grossness. These are the people who 
love to eat and drink, but who are not selfish, and who are apt to have a lot 
of common sense underlying their apparent lack of reflectiveness. 

It is noticeable that cooks, those semiartists of the grosser materials, almost 
wholly conform to this type. 














UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


OT many weeks ago we considered a form of the transposition cipher 

N called the simple diagonal. According to this arrangement the letters 

in a given test are transposed into a geometrical figure and are written 
diagonally in that figure, in this way: 

To illustrate, let us use the message, I 23 456789 1011 12. The geo- 
metrical figure we'll decide on will contain four vertical columns of three letters 
each. The figure will be this: 

I 2 A 7 
3 5 8 10 
6 Go t% 


The cipher message will be, 1247358 106911 12. 


This week’s problem is a cipher of the transposition class, but a step in 
advance of the one reviewed above. It is known as the alternate diagonal trans- 
position cipher; its name conveys sufficient information as to hew it differs from 
the simple diagonal transposition arrangement, without my analyzing it for you. 

In the cipher which follows, you will find a quotation from ‘Henrietta 
Temple,” by Benjamin Disraeli; it is a maxim that many an unfortunate person 
now serving a term behind prison bars has learned to his sorrow. Also, it 
has been enciphered as an alternate diagonal transposition cipher, to give you the 
opportunity of studying such a cipher, and of adding to your stock in trade a 
new variation of the great cipher group to which it belongs. 

Here is the cipher: _ 

destf bihii telef pomof roroo teldf hlncm yarie 

You will find the explanation and answer complete in next Tuesday’s issue. 


Martin O’Brien’s fears were ungrounded, for instead of being kidnaped, 
his son William and his nephew Thomas Dugan undertook a quest of their 
own. Their secret communication was: “Me an’ Bill is gone to hunt bandits. 
Death to whoever interfears. Tom.” The boys were found sound asleep in 
a deserted barn not more than two miles from the O’Brien estate. The cipher, 
a really clever one for a child, was of the substitution class. Its alphabet was 
made up of numerals in regular succession, beginning 3 for A, 4 for B, 5 for C, 
and so on, to 28 for Z. Numbers I and 2 were used to designate spaces between 
words. How long did it take you to find a solution? 








y tetters may come for you. 


une _ 
if 





these perenne whe are not specific as to address often have mail 
n your address. 
tell us, so that we may take your notice cut. 





it weald be well, also, te netify us of any chan 
“When you hear from the person you are seeking, 


This departmest, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY sAcasing 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus yy readers double service, offered 
free of “ee -g our readers. its purpese to 
pereese of they have lost track. 

ile tter te use your ma 


Wh 
“ eal prefer. an seadi “plind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that wi 
ks My Re - tha We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


it ‘vil be bet 


an be avoided, please de not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ 





aid them in getting is anes wite 
e in the notice, we will priat yeur request 








proved 


post-office address, for experience has that 
net found.” 


f 
that we send them returned to us marked 


Now, readers, help these whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would Jike to be helped if you were ia a similar 


position. 


WARNING. —De not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for meney mF home,”’ et 


cetera, wotii you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are see! 








RODGERS, PARLEY BROWN.—He is about fifty-nine 


years old aud was last heard of in St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1904. His daughter will be grateful for any imformation 
that will help her te get ia touch with him Isabella 





eare of this magazine. 


O'ROURKE, MRS. JOHANNA C.—She was born in Nova 
Scotia, aud when last heard from was fiving in Provi- 














dence, Rivwde Island, about five years ago. She is now 
about thi Bae By urs old, bas black hair and eyes, and 
is of siencer bu Any news of her will be gratefully 
received by "her relatives. M. E. f., care of this maga- 
zine. 
PA eect ahh EVA CLAIR.—She is about twenty-four 
rs old and was last heard from at Jefferson, l!owa, in 
i Please write to 


i913, There i important mews for ber 
J. H. T., eave ef this magazine. 


O'REILLY.—I would like to find my 
brethers, phe and Richard, and my sister Julia. When 
last beard from they were im Auckland, New Zealand, 
several years ago Any information that will belp me to 
communicate with them will be very welcome Patrick 


parents, my two 


J. O'Relliy, 4343 Seuth Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
AL ag ee joser ss A.—Fio was last heard from in 


1915, when Was at Seattle. It is thought that he may 
have joined "he British army after w broke out He is 
about five feet six inches tall, e re-shouldered and 
heavy set, with blue eyes and brows h Any uews of 
him will be very gratefully received by his mother, Mrs 
Franees Keeler, care ef this magazine. 


COTTRELL, LORETTO ESTHER.—She was in the 
Staten Island Orphan Meme in 1916, a was adopted 
from there by some person who is Bupposed to live in 
Maine. Her mother is anxiously se her, and will be 
most eratefal te any one whe cam help her te find her 














daugiter Mrs. James Byrne, care of this magazine. 
BEVERS, HARRY.—WMe is twenty-six years old and 
lived in Peekskill for a utmber of years. it has been 


heard that he had married and was living in the West 
His father bac been <«iead for some time, and his 
Lizzie is very amxious to Gnd him if any one knows 
where he is they will do a great favor by writing to Mrs 
L. Bassen, 1872 Brook Avenue, Broux, New Yor 


FARLEY, HARRY CHESTER.—We left his hom 
1907, and ts now thirty years eld. His ver he 
from him last in 1909, when he was in Maricapa 
fornia, working for an oii company, but all 

made ther. have falled to get any clew He is 
to have died, and his insurance was i 
but as no proof of his death has been 
thinks he my be alive, and hopes that 
of this magazine may help her, either to find him, or 
to know eo . bates he is dead She will be deeply 
grateful for any stance In the matter. Mrs. L. J. 
Farley, 419 Michi can “Avenue, South Haven, Michigan. 


GILBERT, ALBERT LARKIN.—He left his home three 
years ago, and was last heard from n the S 1 
is short, with dark. curly halr and blue eyes, and is about 
forty-two years ny _infermation will be_ thankfully 
received by his daughter, "May E. Diener, 115 Mary Street 











He 






Pasadena, California. 

INFORMATION an nte® in to the whereabouts of th 
relatives of WILLIAM H. C. WILSON, who was born at D 
catur, Illinois, on RAY 10, 1872 6 enlistad ag cor 





poral of Company F. 23d . infentry, at Dal- 
las, Texas, in 1895, and was honvrably discharged at Jolo 
Jolo, Philippine islands. in 1899 He was employed 5 
examiner of customs, in Manila in 1903. and died at the 
San Lazaro Hospital on August 19, 1904. Any informa- 
tien that will help to find a relatives of this man will 
nce M 





be greatly appreciated ~ Wilson, 127 ar- 
tires, Cavite, Cavite, Philippine Islands. 

BOWEN, SICH RS ..—He thas been missing abort 
fourteen years. He now about thirty-eight years of 
age, and when he woh home he had black hair, brown 


eyes, and was tall and slim Any news of him wiil be 
gladty received by his mother. Mrs. Saltie L. Bowen 
405 Ash Street, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 


BABE.—It is very important that I should hear from 
you as seon as possiblic Please write to me at home 






address Ma 


ARNER, MYRON.—Hoe is seventeen years old and has 
been missing from his home for some months. He is tive 
feet five inches tall, with black hair and blue ocyes 
He was last seen in Youngstown, Ohio. Any one who has 
seen him will a favor by writing te Carey Buats, Ells 
worth, Ohio. 


MAGEE, JOSEPH, who was last heard of in the Rail- 
way Tra Deportation Core stationed at Gievres, Fraace, in 
is thirty-two years old, six feet tall, 
and a military carriage 
ut bim will do a great 











i with his old friend, Patrick ¢ 

Flyan, ichigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
ROBEL, Jauts F.—Please communicate with yout 
brother, ¢ J. HRobvel, P. O. Box 388, West Chester, 


Pennsyivania. 


NAGLER, ROBERT.—Ile was a jeweler and watchmaker 
and iu 1896 lived in the Nueleus Building, San Francisce. 
seventy-five years eid His hobby was 
for precious metals. He wrote im Aucust, 1896, 
u that be was rolng into the mountains, and has not 
been heard from nee Any information concerning him 
will be rg ly received by his aesnew, Robert Kisermunn 
$1 Main “et, Norwalk, Conunectisut. 





WARING, PAUL.- was last seep im New York two 
years ago, when he ahy ™ Belleveue Hospital. Me is asked 
to send his address to J. K., eare of this magazine. 


Lic dgde bo CAPTAIN JOHN Pitts- 
ney! » and was in the army whem last heard 
light curly hair and blue cyes. His brother 





F.—Alo was born in 








Ralph greatly appreciate any news of him. Ralph 
Young of this magazine 
SON have paid all the notes to W. & W. Write to 
your relative at 5100 South Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles 
California, immediatel Do not write home. Memmie. 
sone WILLA. of Wheeling, West Vir- 


WALLACE. 
zimiz is home neinnati, Ohie, in 
who was the wife of Pro fessor 
Illinois, im 1870. He also 
arents’ wanted Alse 
jerry, Ire 

br 





had a anee ened Sarah, 
b awed. a lived im Quiacy 
had V bre oa wre lis 
WILLIAM. Mot LOUD, 
land, to New York , with noo ther 
One was gaid to be a hatter, and tho other a In 
formation of bis descendants wanted. Miss L. B. Powell 
Box 448, Taft, California. 








tke gon of Mrs. Delia Norton 
about seven years azo. He is thirty 
feet and one-half inch in height, and 
His mother is heartbroken und worries 
about him, and it will comfort her very much if he will 
write to her in care of this magazine 

FORSYTH, THOMAS.—He left his home in Cornwall, 
Ontario. Canada, abeut forty-five years ago, bound fer 
the cold fields of California His stepbrother would be 
glad to hear from eny one having even the slightest in- 


wget A MICHAEL J., 
bor 


who left 





formation about him. or of any of his relatives, as he ts 
his uearest living kinsman, and it would give him great 
pleasure to get news of him or of his family Archibald 


Thomson, 987 Tupper Street, Montreal, Canada 
OMe FANT, HOMER.—Be wes last seen in Calumet 
chigan, ar it is thought that he may be in Detrolt. An 
° ard friend tg very anxious to heer from him, and will be 
grateful to any one who can give his present address 
M. H. -., care of this magazine 


KILOH, EDDIE —He left Toronte, Ontarie, about De- 
cember, 1919, and went to San rancisco, where he 
stayed at the Bay Hotel for a while it ts believed that 


he las jolmed the I 3. arm. 
rarding him will be greatly 
247 Markham Strect, Toronto 


iuformation re- 


Irwin Childs 





PRIME, MORT. 4 native of Brooklyn, New York, and 
last heard of at Lead City, South Dakota, about twenty- 
five years ago Any one knowing his present whereabouts 
will do a great favor by notifying M. L. Fragan, Bex 68, 
BKainier, Washiagton 


SLIVERS, A. W. E. 
good news. Meve to Graat’s Pass end of July 
all Madre, PD. I. E., Box 28% 





—Pilease send yeur address I havo 
Love from 














LUFKIN.—I weuld like to communicate with any of the 
a Lufkin brothers who came from 


am particularly interested in tho 
tate aine branch of the family. George Lufkin, 318 
Seuth Moward Street, Spokane, Washington. 


LITTLE, JAMES LEWIS, the son of Laura Little, of 
Anderson, California. He ‘is thirty-two years old, with 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, a sallow complexion, and 
= teeth. He disappeared from his home nearly a year 

He generally works as farm hand, hop picking, 
fruit gathering, et cetera. His wife will be deeply grate- 
ful for any news of him. Mrs. May Little, 164 Clara Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


BOYD, LEA and RAYMOND, whe oe itt at Bt. Je- 
seph’s Orphan Home in Lafayette, Indiaua, about 1966. 
It has been impossible to get any information en the 
home, and their father will be most grateful to any one 
who can help bim to find kis soma. Roy Beyd, eare of this 
magazine. 


MASON, GEORGE E., who for several years was a sales- 
man for the Victor Safe Lock Company, ef To edo. ao 


ter, Florence, and two brothers, who live im or near New 
Yerk “Ci. A friend who has knewn him for twelve 
years would like to hear from him or from his relatives 
er any ene who knows him. Any information about 
either of these two men will be great y 
George A. Abell, Box 233, Lebsnen, entucky. 


DAVIDSON, MRS. GEORGE ALBERT, who moved to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on February 8, 1910, where 
she lived on Seaton Street. Ter maiden name was Finnne- 
gan. _ Her sistor will be grateful te any ome who can 
give Rer any Daag ~ Tagg that will help ker to get her 
present addre; Thomas Moran, 501 West One 
Hundred and Thirty- fourth Street, New York City. 


DRISCOLE, DENNIS P.—In 1919 he lived at 518 East 
Water Street, Milwaukee. Rome money was sent te him 
but the receipt for it was signed by seme ene else, and 
letters sent to him at that eddress, oar been returned 
marked ‘Unknown in Neighborhood.’ Any ome knowing 
his whereabouts will do a kindness by writing te M. D., 
care of this magazine. 


TAYLOR, JAMES, formerly of Bulfalo, and last beard 
from in Boou, Michigan. He is asked to send bis address 
te M. G. D., eare of this magazine 


SON, E. J.—Come home. All O. K. Mother, 8. E. W. 


BLACKSBURN, WILLIAM VESTAR, who once lived at 
Johaston City, Tennessee, and who went to Franee from 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in the spring of 1918, with either 
the 56th, or the 156th Infantry. A friend who has not 
heard from him since that time, and thinks he may have 
been killed in France, is anxious to get mews of him, 
and will be glad to hear from amy one whe can tell him 
what has become of him. Richard Phillips, Route Ne. 1, 
Box 5, Wikiwoed, Georgia. 


INFORMATION WANTED of the present whereabouts 
ef “ida Jumbo. She had six sisters, Fannte, et 
tie, Leah, Annie, Sarah, and one brother, Arthur, ‘who 
saw her about ten years ago, when she lived at Third 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York City, and whe 
vets anxieus to find her. Arthur, eare ef this maga- 
nine. 


FURSDON, JENEAVA.—She was last seen when Hviag 
at 225 Oakdale Avenue, Toledo, Ohle, about 1910. Any ene 
knowing her seut address will de a great faver by 
sending it to Counterman, P. 0. Bex 184, Nerth Balti- 
more, Ohie. 


PIMIENTA, S. M.—Me is six feet tall, weighs one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds, has black hair, gray eyes, r 
mustache, a sallow complexion, and wears glasses. He !s a 
Frenchman by birth and speaks several languages. Fle ‘eft 
Toledo, Ohio. in September, 1917. He ts asked te com- 
municate with A. A. P., eare of this magaaine. 


LATCHUM, CHARLES HILL.—He was diveharged from 
the armored cruiser California at San VFranciseo in De- 
eember, 1913. is home at that time was Wiimingten, 


Delaware. We is about twenty-seven years eld, and has 
dark hair. If tw will write te his old shipmate be will 
hear of something to his advantage. J. C. S., care of 


this magazine. 


a 
PAOLI, JULES.—There is a letter for you at this office. 
Please send us your address. 


ROBERTS, SAM, who used to be with the C. Bar Out- 
fit down in Dragoon Station, Arizona, is asked to write to 
his pard, Texas Jack. C. L., care of this magazine. 


CAIN, JAMES, who lived at 1322 Teche Street, Algiers. 
Louisiana, about three years ago, and was last heard of 
in Breeklyn, New York. He is now twenty-three years 
old. If he sees this, he is asked to write to his brother, 
and if any one who knows him will sem! his address, 
or call his attention to this notice and tell him that his 
father passed away on the 25th of June, 1919, they will 

win the deepest appreciation of his family. Bdward Cain, 
8131 Apple Street, New Orleans, Leuisiana 


Missing Department 
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SPALLAS, NICK, formerly of 83 Pear! Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts, and of the 16lset Field At Artillery, ig 
asked to write to N. V, M., eare of this magazine. 


MILLER.—I, Carrie Miller, amd my brother, Charles 
Miller, were adopted from the Mission Free School, St. 
Louis, Missourl, about 1893. Was taken by a family 
named Schlichte, in St. Low is, and Charles by Ludwig 
Schilling, of Preston, Illinois. This man died eight years 
ago, and Charles was with him enly one year when 
his father took him to St. Louis. The father then died 
at the home of a daughter. There was another sister 
whose first name I do not know. I would like very 
much to find her and will appreciate any information that 
will help me im my quest. Mrs. Carrie ¥., Box 175, Sait 
Lake City, Utah. 


HOOD, JEANIE and RANIE.—They were last heard of 

in Dallas about thirty years ago. Their mether’s name 

y. Their half brother weuld be glad to hear of 

them, and will be grateful to amy one whe can give 

him information that will lead to his getting im touch 
with them. E. H. Houd, Whitesbero, Texas 


COX, THOMAS.—He Ieft his home in Montreal, C 
ada, when he was seventeen years old, and was 
heard from at Moatem Lake, Michigan, about 1880. 
information will be thankfully received by Mrs. 
Johuson, RK. F. D. Box 92, Paso Rebles, California. 


JOHNSON, EDMOND THORNTON.—He was last heard 
of at Presidio, Califernia, im 1898. Any information will 
be gladly received. Mrs. Mabel Zimmerman, Box 138, 
Falls City, Oregon. 

WILL, EMMA.—It is very important that you communi- 
cate with me. Kither Charley, Camden, or Guy safe. Son. 


LUFKIN, ROBERT.—He is about thirty-seven years old, 
of stocky build, with a rather fair complexion, and is 
slightly crippled in one hand. He was last seen in Spo- 
kane, Washington, abont 1910. Hig sister will be deeply 
grateful for amy iaformation about - Box 26, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


EVANS, FRANK.—When last heard from he was at 
Fresno, California, in December, 1918. He is thirty-seven 
years old, about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, 
sandy hair, and a fair complexion His mother is anx- 
iously secking him, and will be most grateful to any one 
who cau help her in her search for her son. Mrs. Anna 
M. Evans, 507 East Fourth Street, Albany, Oregon. 


WILSON, EDITH, also knewn as May Vandermann, for- 
merly of Portland, Oregon. Any one who knows her 
present address will do a faver by sending it to ll. E. B., 
care of this magazine, 


PERSON, E. C.—He was last heard of in San Antonio, 
Texas. His mother is very anxious to hear from him, 
and will greatly appreelate any information that will help 
her to find him. Mrs. Leona Person, care of this maga- 
zine, 

BERRY, MRS. B. B., who was last heard of in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in November, 918. Sh -¥ is asked to write 
to W. O. Jordan, P. O. Box 51, Hull, Xas. 


BURLINGAM, MRS. LUCY B.— ty maiden name was 
McDonald, and she was a native of Montello, Wisconsin. 
A relative is anxious to find her, amd will be glad if she 
will sead her present address te him. Wrank Briggs, care 
of this magazine. 


ALLINGER, FRANKIE, LESSIE, and YVAM.—Their ages 
run from twenty-four to twenty-six years Thelr youngest 
brother, who is now twenty-two, is very anxious to fin 
them. Two ef them he has uever seem, and the other 
ene he has seen only onee ia his life. If any reader can 
help him to meet his brothers, ke will be very grateful 
Phillp Bugene Allinger, earé of this magazine. 

SNYDER, TOM.—-When last heard ef he was in Sas- 
katoon, Canada. lis old friend wonld Wke to hear from 
him and asks him te write te O. Breckenridge, Texas. 


IDE, IRENE, woo lived in Kenesha, Wisconsin, in 1918, 
and later went to Davenport, lowa. Any trformation that 
will lead to her present whereabouts will be greatiy appre- 
ciated by R. RB. Benzie, 3644 Nerth Kecirme Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Lilinoia. 

EVANS, PHYLETUS CLINTON.—His brether would be 
glad to hear from him, or frem amy relative. Any one 
snowing their address will do a kimd favor by writing to 
¥ra icles Sylvester Evans, 111 West MeOord Street, Neosha. 
Missouri 


SHAFFER, FLOYD EDSON.--He !s about five feet seven 


an- 





ny 
George 


inches tall, with brewnm hair and eyes and a dark com- 
plexion He bas served im the army and was last heard 
of in Pocatello, —. Mis sister would be clad to hear 
from him. Mrs. Ethel Duncan, care of thts magazine. 


LEAVITT, ETTA E.—When last heard of she was in 
Youngstowr Ohio, in 1918 She is asked to write to 
L i care of this magazine. 

FAWLEY, JACOB, or his children, who were in Oceola, 
Ohio, when last heard from. Also the children of COLUM- 
BUS FRITTAPOE, whose daughter, Dollic, was last heard 
from in Kansas. Any news of these peeple will be gladly 
recvived by their cousin, Mrs. Salile Whe, Barnum, West 
Virginia 


R. 








5 BC ND, MRS. CHARLES, —y Maud McCoy 
of Indiana, and beard from at Bartlesville, 
Oulu " Any will be gladly réceived by 
an old f friend, Mrs. 168 South Catalina Avenue, 
Pasadena, California. 


TURNER.—Thirty-six years ago a 
signed her name Sarah N. David. ve a baby boy, named 

rge, to Peter P. Glesbrecht, at Morden, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, She afterward married a man named Turner. Her 
son ig anxious to knew something ef his mother. and will 
be grateful for any infermetion. George W. Gtesbreclit, 
care of this magazine 


PARSONS, JAMES, who was last heard of in Alden 

| geen Pennsylvanta, about fifteen years ago. is brother 

very anxious to bear from kim. Garfield Parsons, 216 
North Hollenbeck Street, Los Angeles, Callfornia. 


LEONARD, MARY peores. —In 1887 she married 
Charies Leonard, and sailed with him from Bangor, Maine, 
to Greenock, Scotland. Her ceegneee by «a former mar- 
riage has never seen her since that time. She was a Fren 
woman, short and stout, with dark-brown hair and ¢ 
Every effort bas been made to get news of her, but with- 
out success, and her daughter feels that some of our read- 
ers may be able to enlighten her as to what has become of 
her mother. She will be the happiest woman in the world 
if she should have the good fortune to find her. Please 
write to Minnie, care ef this magazine, 


SANOVE. STEPHER, last heard of in Lawton, Okla- 
homa, in 191 He was with the army in Honolulu, Ha- 
wall, in B attens, First lk’. A. He has two sisters some- 
where in Chicago. He is asked to write to C, D. Hillyerd, 
i7 South Locust Street, Easton, Penmsylvania. 


GRANT, MRS. PHOEBE ALLISON.—She is about forty- 
nine years old, and is sought by her twin daughters, whe 
were taken away from her when they were four years oki 
and have never seen her since, There is also a_ brother. 
Arthur Allisen Grant, who was separated from his sisters 
in the Chicago Orphans’ Heme The girls are mow twenty- 
four years old They will be thankful to any one who 
can help them to find their mother and brother. Goldie 
Grant, care of this magazine. 


WILKINSON, JOSIAH.—Ho was in the Canadian army 
in 1915 under the name of — o’ Wage. He was born 
in Shropshire, England, and we to Canada about four 
teen years ago. Also ARTHUR WILKINSON, a sailor, last 
heard of in Port Sydney about two years ago. Any news 
of either of these men will be gratefully received by Sam 
Wiikinsou, 54 Boud Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


i 


young woman, who 





ROSE, MARGARET J.—She is about thirty-five years 
old, tive feet tiree inphes in height, and has a dark com- 
plexion. She Lived in Dotroit, Michigan, from 1998 to 
1910. Good news is awaiting her and she is asked to 
write to ©. E, 


KAMBORN, ED.—He left Amherst College in 1918, and 
is thought to be somewhere tn Philadelphia. He has dark 
hair and brown eyes and walks with a slicht imp. An 
old friend will be giad te have news of him. RK. M.. care 
of this magazine. 


CLARK, PAUL.—On the eighth of April of this year he 
went away to look for work, and has not returned to his 
home He ts twenty-five years old, tall and thin, with 
dark hair and green eyes. Hie is a driver and used to 
live in Toledo, Ohie. it is theught that he may be in 
Detroit, under the mame of John Barnes. Any informa- 
tion about Lim will be welcomed by his family. Hig wife 
is very ili Mrs. P. Clark, care of this magazine. 


, Care of this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, BERNICE.—Your brether, H. I. S.. would 
like to hear .rom yeu Write to me at Apartado 162, 
Tampico, Mexico. 


G.—1! would live to hear from you. Please write to 
me. K 


mg ge ie ARTHUR W.—He is colored, is five feet 
five inches and formeriy lived in Chicago. He was 
last beard - in Bend, Oregen His sister is anxious to 
get news of him and will be grateful for any informa- 
ae ; Mrs. Belle Collins 821 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, 
Anolis 


OUFFY, WILLIE.—He has been missing since 1900. He its 
about forty-five years old, with dark hair and blue eyes, 
and was last heard of at Galveston, Texas. An old friend 
would like to hear from him. FP. Cox, Route 8, Box 295 
Dallas, Texas 


Ph el FREO.—He was . the marine corps until 
i nd is now about thirty- years of age, five feet 
eight inches tall, and has a iy sear on his right cheek 
His brother would he glad to bear from him, and will be 
thankful for any information. WilNdam L. Carlin, 2615 
Reading Road, Ciacinnati, Ohio. 


HAYES, WALTER SHAW. who was adopted by a fam- 
ily named Hayes, when he was one yeer old. in Moscow 
Idaho. He is now eleven, Since then his stepfather has 
died. and his sister is very anxteus to find her littic 
brother. She will be grawful for any assistance 
= the matter Mrs. C, w Tonies, Bor 94, Umatilla. 
Oregon 





Missing Department 


CUMMINGS, ELMER.—He has been missing for four 
years, and is wasted by his mother. There is money 
waiting for bha from his grandmother Jolmston’s estate. 
Jennie Cummings, 2737 Mobile Avenue, Sawtelle, Califernia 


STEWART and THAIRD, seteen, are asked to write to 
their old friend, Diszy, who will be very glad to hear 
from them. Care of this magasine. 


KING, Clarence.—He is about five feet ton inpies 


limped slightly from a broken ankle. When last ‘heard 
from he was in Brandon and Marshteld, Oregon, about 
nine years ago. His sister would like very much to hear 
of him, and hopes, if he sees this, that he will write to 
her. Mrs. Ella Viepburn, 8414 Thirty-second Street, 8. W.. 
Seattle, Washington. 


LANE, ene. AUGUSTA, whe left Long Branch. ang 
for Grand Rapids, gg gg sae MRS. 
GEORGE BROWN. whose last address was 13 By. Six- 
teenth Street, New York, are asked to aw, ‘the address 
to Mrs. A. Lane, care of this magazine. 


STAEDTLER, EMIL, who waa in the Seventyfourth 
3 A. C., at Fort Screven, is asked to communicate at 
once with the advertiser, who has important information 
ee ony Any one who knows his present address wil! do 

eat favor by sending it. He was also in the remount 
station at Macon, Georgia, during the war. J. L. Carter 
Millen, Georgia. 


BENSON, MATTIE MYRTLE, who was last heard of 
in Kansas City, Kansas, in 1911. She has dark hair and 
complexion and ts twenty-seven years old. Any informa- 
tion regarding her will be greatly appreciated by O. N. 
Beckwith, 422 West St. Francis Street, Wichita, Kansas. 


LILES, MYRTLE ELLEN.—-She was taken from tte 
Atchison, Kansas, Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in 1900 by a 
person mamed W. J. Bodman, when she was five years 
old, and wag taken to Topeko, Kansas. Any om who 
knows where she is new will do a favor by writing to 
—— Riddle, 218 Nerth Tremont Street, Los Angeles, Call- 
ornia 


INFORMATION WANTED regarding TOPSY. who was 
housekeeper for Richard Moxley at Rahway and ggg 
New Jersey Mr. Moxley died sixteen years ago. This 
is imp Richard Moxley, Box 46, Glenbrook, Coen- 
nectic 


CEASER, VIG@LA.—Her parents separated when she was 
three years old, and she was left with her mother, her 
brother, whe was five, being kept by the father The 
— ther died shortly afterward, and it is thoucht that 

Viola may have been adopted. She ig now eighteen years 
old, and her brother dees not knew what became of her 
or by what name she is known. He thinks she has dark 
hair and brown eyes, but does not remember distinctly 
He would be very happy to find his sister. and will be 
raost grateful for any assistance im his search. His moth- 
er’s maiden name was Cynthia Kaiacaid. Frank Ceaser, 
care of this magazine. 


RICE, JAMES.—Received your oaré. Write a letter next 
time and let mo know more. H. 


CARSON, BEULAH.—Whon her sister beard from her 
last she Was at Lewiston, Idaho, about five years age. She 
is tall and dark, with dark hair and eyes Her sister will 
be very gled to hear from any one whe kuvws her pres- 
ent address. Mrs. Susie Fisher, Payette, Idahe. 


LARSON, WILLIAM DAVID.—When last heard from he 
was working on a farm four miles east of Columbus, Ne 
braska. He is thirty-seven years old, feet three inches 
tall, and has dark hair. He is Danish by birth, and stut- 
ters slightly when excited. It is thought that he may have 
joined the army under an assumed name Any informa- 
tion will be gladly received by Mrs. William D. Larson, 
505 West Main Street, Vermilion, South Dakota. 


CROTEAN, WILFRED JOSEPH.—He was in the army at 
Camp Cody, New Mexico, and at Camp Travis, Texas. 
Over a year ago it wus said that he was going to Franco 
for construction work, but nothing has been heard frem 
him since that time A friend woukl be glad to have 
news of him. 4H. Garside, care of this magacine, 


LICHTENWALTER, CLYDE.—Ne was last heard of in 
as Vegas, New Mexico. He is sixteen yoars old, about 
tive feet four luches tall, and has light hair and cray eyes 
Any information about bim will be gladly received by 
Mrs. D. Lichtenwalter, 3996 Woedlawn Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California. 


LANE, RICHARD. also knewn a. Richard Orrell. He 
left his home in Port Jervis, New York, on New Year’s 
Day twenty-six years ago, and was last heard of in Chile. 
South America. He left a wife, Amelia, and two daugh- 
ters, Edith and Lauretta, who were very little children at 
that time They remember that he was tall and dark, 
waiked with a slight limp, and wore a = if any of 
our readers can help to find this man, wil do as 
great favor by writing to his daughter, Mrs. Wost. caro 
of this magazine. 

MARSHALL, ROBERT.—He was last heard from in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, about two years ago. He is asked to write 
to his sister, Mrs. Mary Jane Marckstadt. care of this 


magazine 




















Missing Department 


SATES, Rgteeat—=> is twenty-six years old. has 
black and was last heard from in April of 
this eer, ‘an information about him will be sincerely 

is sister, Pear! Bates, Homer, Texas. ‘ 


"ANDENEON, HILDA, who lived in New York in 1911, 
a Swede, and is about twenty-nine years old, five 
feet ight inches tall, a blonde with blue eyes 
sees this, she is asked to write to A. W., care of this maga- 
zine. 


EDNA, please write or od or come home at once. Lex- 
ingten apartment 43, Charl 


CLARK, BEULAH ag 5 lived in Chicago in 1917, and 
ig thought to be still in that city. If any one knows her 
address they wit greatly oblige by sending it two J. L. B., 
care of this magazine. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM QousLas. nt STANLEY, 
who lived at 5 Victoria Road, Market Dayton, England, 
some twelve years ago. An old sehool y* of Market Day- 
ten desires te know their present whereabouts, and will be 
lad to bear from them or from any one who can tell 
im where they are. Ewart Therston, 170 Buchanan 
Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


TOWNER.—Write me at Fort Wayne, Indiana. T. L. T. 


WARREN, RAYMOND C. and RUSSELL B.—Pleaso 
write and let me know where F are. G. R. Warren, 
1548 Seventeenth Street, Santa Monica, California. 


MORTON, MAS. SADIE, and her son, RALPH, who 
were in Moundsville, West Virginia, in 1908. On Sep- 
tember 20th of that year she wrote to her daughter, Mrs. 
G. H. Rhodes, who was in Seunetien. and told her not 
to write again until she sheuld hear from her. From 
that time her daughter has never heard from her mother, 
and ske will be most grateful to any one who can help her 
te know what has become of her and of her brother. 
Rossa, care of this magazine. 


SCHWARTZ, BARNEY.—He is twenty-seven years old, 
five feet seven inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes. 
His nose ts twisted slightly to one side He is a peddier 
by occupation and he left a wife and child in Bridgeport. 
Any person baving information regarding this man kindly 
communicate with William E. Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues. Bridgeport, Conn. 


DEVINE, MARIE.—She was last heard of in Atlantic 
City in 1916. Bhe is about Seago years old, five feet 
six inches tall, and has red ha She wears nose glasses, 
and is a professional dancer. Any ove knowing her 
whereabouts is asked to communicate with Fr. W., care of 
this magazine. 


HADLEY, WILLIAM GRANT. sah el last heard from 
he was in New York City, in Decembe 1919, and was 
about to take a trip to Havana on the steamer ‘‘Lake 
Fond du uae He is fifteen years old, but passes as older. 
He is about five feet eight inches tall, has a fair com- 
plexion, gray eyes, and brown hair. A very small scar 
is ever the left eye and another under the lower lip. 
Mis mother is very much worried about og La will 
feel aeons grateful to any one who can to 

out where he is. Mrs. Marie Hadley, 4419 Awinety- -second 
Street, Portland, Oregen. 


FRANKIE.—1I have +f important news for you. Please 
come home as soon possible, or send your address, 
Mrs. W. P. Fisher, 82 Bank Street, Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts. 


MOORE, GEORGE H., who had three childrem, Walter, 
Nellie, amd Edna. Their mother dicd when they were 
quite young, from eighteen months to six years of age, 
and shertly afterward — father went away, and they 
have never seen him sinc It is said that he went to the 
Blaek Hills. His youngest daughter, Edna, would be glad 
to get some news of her father, and wiil be deeply grate- 
ful to any one who can tell her something of him. Airs. 
B. M. Christensen, care ef this magazine. 


FARRELL, ELIZABETH.—She left her home at 667 
Redford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, in 1895, with a Mrs, 
Douglass, or Livingston, sometimes called Hennessey. The 
girl was then -ighteen years old, with dark hair and eyes, 
Her parents were born in ireland and had six children. 
Her mother and her sister Gertrude have died since she 
left. and her sister May, who married Charies Brown, of 
Brookign, is all alone, and has no bleed relation that she 
knows of. She is most anxious to find her sister, and will 
be grateful for any information that will help ker to 
bear from her. May Parreil, care of this magazine. 


ROCHE, KATIE and WILLIAM.—Their mother died in 
Chicago some twenty-five or twenty-seren years ago, when 
the youngest boy, whose name is not known, was two days 





old. The children were all separated, were probably 
acopted. The mother’s maiden name McKenzie, and 
she had a brother named Harry in Chicago. An anxious 
sister is trying to tind them, and will be glad to hear 


from any one who can give ker the slightest clew. Mamie 
Reche, care of this magazine. 


SCOTT, WALTER JAY.—When last heard from he was 
= Washington or California. Information that will lead 

his present residence will be appreciated by his sister 
ond his brother-in-law, Burdine Bishop, Floyd. Virginia. 


143 


READ, WILLIAM.—It is said that he left for England 
rt of April last, 


on the 8. 8S. Mauretania, in the latter 
and he is believed te be in er near Macclesfield. Lon- 
don, or Liverpool. He may be known by the mame 


his whereabouts. Please write to William Read, dr., 343 
Graham Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey. 


HENSLEY, C. V., known te his friends as “Doc.”” and 
last heard of in Boise, Idahe. He formerly I lived in Ken- 
tucky and Arizona. Any one knowing his present where- 
abouts will do a favor by communieating with a relative, 
3 E. H., 377 1-2 North Douglas Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


VALLEN, ARTHUR.—He is “a So years old, ons 

has black — = and brown eyes. His heme is in Bos 

He was last in Kansas City, Kansas, in bebreany, 

1919. ‘Elis old. fri friend, Billy, would like te hear from him. 
information will highly appreciated. William H. 

Poffenberger, Parsons. West Virginia. 


ELDRED, MRS. ZELLA a and LIZZIE, MARY, and 
FRED KEINER.—They were bern in Spa 

sylvania, about thirty-five yours ago. 
Kelner, was @ blacksmith! Their half brether. whe has not 
seen them since they were children, weuld @ 

in touck with them, and will be very grateful te any one 
who may be kind enough te help him in the matter. Wil- 
liam H. Kinaman, care of this magazine. 


REYNOLDS, AL.—He is asked te send his address to his 
a! Bill Mullin, Fort de Lessepa, Cristobal Canal Zene, 
anama, 


MORRIS, CLYDE, ae | y Alex, and Jack. Please 
-— my letters in care B. Elliet. Hilla Grace 
pieus. 


GOLDSTIEN.—On November 3rd, 1892, I wes bern in 
Sloan's Hespital, on Fifty-eighth Street and Tenth Ave- 
nue, New York City. My mother left the hospital en the 
14th. Her home address was Second Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street. Her maiden name was Anna Winthrop, 
and my father’s name was Jacob Goldstien. He was a 
tailor. When I was two months old I was plaeed in 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Heme, and after four years was 
sent with a number of other children to Montrose, Mis- 
souri, where I was adepted by a Catholic family, and 
have never heard of my parents again I have made every 
effort tc find tuem, but without success. According to 
their native home address, it weuld seem that they came 
from Ruestia. if any one can give me information that 
will help me to find them, it will be greatly appreciated 
aud thankfully received. Mrs. Clara I. Cullen, 1317 Grat- 
tan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


JACK, or GORD 
mother’s home. Everything is forgiven. 
from you. Kisie BP, 


BREWIN, TOM.—He is a returned soldier of the C. E. 
112th Supply Train. His regimental number was 154128@. 
ile returned with either the Twenty-seventh or the Thirty- 
seventh Division in the spring of 1919. His present aci- 
ciress will be gratefully received by N. C. B., care of this 
magazine. 


MACLENNAN, BRUCE.—Te ts thirty years eld, five 
feet elevem inches tall, and weighs about one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, He has blue eyes and dark hair, and 
Was last seen in Vaneouver, in 1914, and was heard of 
later in Detroit, Miehigan. His preseut address is de- 
sired by James Buss, 777 Cambee Street, Vanceuver, 
Britigh Colurabia. 


LANE, GERALD JOSEPH A.—He Is twenty-two years 
old, and ts a butcher, He was last seen in San Fran- 
cisco in October, 1918. His brether is anxious to com- 
municate with him as soen as possible. Leonard Lane, 
care of this magazine. 


YAW, HELEN BLECKER, and GUS.—A cousin would 
like to get in touch with these relatives, and will be glad 
to hear from any one who knows where they live. It is 
believed that they are somewhere in Pennsylvania. Cor- 
poral Yaw, care ef this magazine. 


SPALDING, RALPH H., who lived at 15 Hammond 
Place, Elmhurst, Long Island, in February, 1918, is asked 
to semd his address to Ed. Peters, Box 574, Rome, Georgia. 


HANDLEY or HANLEY, MARY, formerly of Edwards- 
ville, Pennsylvania, near Wilkes-Barre. An old friend 
wishes to hear from her. If any one knows her address 
and will send it, the favor will be greatly appreetated 
c. L. C., care of this magazine. 


ON F.—Please write or come to my 
Please let us hear 


SCHULTZ, WILLIAM, “GUS.’""—He ig thirty-five years 
old, five feet eight ipehes tall, weighs one hundred and 
seventy pounds, has dark-brown hair mixed with gray 
ami hazel eyes. lie is a plumber and steamfitter. He left 
a wife and children in Bridgeport. Any one having in- 
formation regarding this man skeould communicate with 
William KE. Burton, Wasbingten and Madison Avenues 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 









arr. ae CLAUS, Oomerty of Davenport, Towa, 
and last heard of in Gamada. Her daughter would be giad 

to hear from her, and will be K. -. to any one who 
will send her address or give any information regarding 
her. Anna Niclsen, caro ef this magazine. 


HANSEN, CARL.—He is a Dane, forty-three years old. 
five feet three inches tall, with brown cyes and sandy 
hair. He left Rochester about five years ago, and his 
family has not beard from him since. fils sister is anx- 
iously secking him, and will be thankful for any informa- 
tion. Mrs. J. Larsen, 556 Clinton Avenue South, Roches- 
ter, New York 





BROWN.—I was in an orphanage in Sussex, England, 
and when 1 was nine years old I was brought to Canada 
and placed with a farmer named Mulvihill, at Mount St 
Patrick, Ontario. After I arrived there 1 was tok that 
1 had a sister named Jesste and a brother named Wallace, 
and that they were someweere in the United States. i am 
now thirty-two years ef age, and understand that my sister 
and brother are older than T am. Ii I can get in touch 
with them I might Amd out what became of my parents. 
I shall be deeply grateful to any one who can help me 
to find my relatives. Theodore Patrick Brown, 691 Ban- 
ning Street, Winrgipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


BEAUMONT. ALICE. whe, about twenty-five years ago, 
lived at 497 Hudsen Street. New York City. She is the 
daughter of Tlettle Mlis Reaumont, and is now about 
twenty-eight years of age Ary information concerning 
ver will be thankfully recelved by her uncle, Charles Beau- 
mont, 1154 North Wells Street, Chicago, Iilinois 


LOEWINTHAL, CHAS, who was last known to be living 
in Par Rockaway. Flis eld schoolmate would like to bear 
from him, or to get any news ef him. Wesley Vega, 168 
Kast Ninctieth Street, New York City. 















MAE, ROSE, or BETTY.—Please write to your old 
friend, F. Brand, General Delivery, Canton, Ohio. 





TILLETT, WILLIAM, or JOHN.—IiMs children have not 
seen him for over twenty years. They were born in the 
old country and were cared for by their grandmother, 
whose name was May Jeues. His daughter would be giad 
to hear from her father, or to get any information that 
would help ber to communicate with him , Florcace 
Williamson, 380 King Street, London, Ontario, Canada 


PIERCE, DICK.—1 fully realize my mistake, and am 
orry I did mot meet you halfway Drop me a line care 
of O. E., 451 W. Avenuc. Charles Pilerc 





WELCH. FaEe J.- Tie has heen issin ince August, 

] His r in be very teankful te any one who 
“at tell Bet eater he live or dead if he sees this 
should communicate at ouve Mrs. x. J 





Wel lu, 638 South State Street, Syracuse, New York 
T. J. F.—Come back. There will be no trouble. M. C. C. 


DUNCAN, ROSERT, ALECK, and ELIZA, who were 
born in Liverpool England, about sixty-five vears agc 
They had a sister, Jennie, whe was placed in Bi ee ad 
school, and came to Canada when she was 

i 








old sater she married a r ) named Jam is 
nxlous to find her broti 2 tly 
appreciate any information a! a. 


care of this magazine. 


LINDEMAN, OTTO WILHELM.—He was born in Fin- 
land and is about thirty-seven years ok!, with dark hair 
1 


und eyes and a dark mustache. He is about five fect 
eight inches tall Me was last heard of by his friends 
nine or ten years ago in Cosmopolls, Washingtor Any 





information will be very gladly received by E. M. 
man, $5 East Seuantum Street, Atlantic, Massachuse 





Beneens. ROBERT.—If he sees this he fs asked to 
address to his friend, B. A. A., care of 





JACK. —I sent a letter to Grangeville, Idaho, but you had 
ne, and left no address. lease write to me as + 
Oe see this. 1 want t© know where you are Mrs. 
cS. OL 








Missing Department 


HARCOURT, JOHN, and his wile. They were last seen 
in Denver, Colorado, when they brought their baby, Hazel, 
to Mrs. Rork. She is now grown up, and wishes very 
much to hear from_some one who knew her parents. Alse 
JOHN W. BURNETT, about fifty-nime years oli, bern in 
Seotland, and lived tm Illinois, but has not been thore 
for thirty years. His son would appreciate any informa- 
tien about him. W. G. B., care of this magazine. 


HUMPHREY, CHARLES L., forty-six years old, about 
five feet five inches in height, weighing abéut one bundred 
and gixty-five pounds, bas light hair, turning gray, and gray 
eyes. He is a naturalized American of French-Canadian 
birth. Works as a stationary engineer, a marine engineer, 
and a pipe fitter Any information concerning his present 
whereabouts will be thankfully received, as bis signature is 
wanted to a deed. Address C. B., 339 Eucitid Avenue, 
Youngstown, Obie. 


DONNELLY.—Information wanted regarding 
tives of Vincent Dounelly, who was born on 
1898, and was left at the Catholic P 
Kast Sixty-cighth Street, New York City. He ¥ 
by a family named Winkler, of Plantersviile, 
about April, 1905. Hie has no recollection as to the p 
of his birth.- Any information regarding his relatives wi 
be gratefully appreciated Vincent Donnelly, care of this 
magazine. 





on 











ACEVEDO, OCTAVIO. “hear wee last heard of in East- 
land, Teunessee, in i918, le ig twenty-two yeara old. 
nd has red hair and a ta complexion Any news of 
bim will be gla welcomed by his cousin, A. A., care 
of this magazine 





STRICKLER, MARY ELLA.—She was last seen in Lib- 
erty Hill, Pennsylvania, about five years azo. Hier son 
would like to hear from her or from any one who knews 
where she is or who can give him any news of her. He 
is kk hear from his mother, and wil! greatly ap- 

assistam in finding her. Howard Earl 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Call- 





fornia. 


ROCKEY, ERIE BULLIS.—He left his home in August. 
1919, and every effort to find kim has failed. He is @ 
boy scout of Troop Number One, Toledo, Ohio, and ts 
fifteen years old lie was also & member of the Y. M. C. A 
and of the Newsboys’ Association, badge 6 Mi, 
nother will be deeply grateful for amy information cencera- 
g him. Mrs. Esther Rockey, care of this magazine. 








% 


SCOVILLE, GEORGE A., who was last heard fiom at 
Jacksonville, Florida, when he was with Joo Ryan, whese 
home was at Athens, Peunsylvania. His brether would 
like tg hear from hia a any one will send him his ad 
dress, he will greatly ppreciate the favor. 
Scoville, 2656 Bust Fints- fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohie. 





BAILEY, wre cvRee. —When last heard from she 
: ‘ re 1 


was at Dodg ansas 





half sister wo aa’ like very 








Rocky Fe a af tie 
much to hear from her hopes if she sevs this that 
she will write to her. A. care of this magazine 


HORN, DANIEL.—He was last beard of in Foerdland 
Missouri. about twenty-thre years ago. lis son Dan 
woul i to jearn whether he fs dead or aillve, aud 

i to hear fram “any ene who has | ‘ 

U him ensthing of his reiatives. 

magazine 








SYLVESTER, MRS. JESSIE F., of Brunswi 
If she sees this she is asked te write ur 
Orleans friend, who will also be gled to 
one who knows her present address or who will 
attention to this notice. R. D. W., care of this magazine 





JOHNSON, WIL Am or JANTZEN, ANNIE JOHN- 
SON, and FRIDA sec HIN, brother and sisters. wuake 
ust known address was 2633 Princeton Avenue, Chicag 
Their mothen 8 name was Annie Buchin William 
bout forty-eight years old, and is slightly crippled 
left arm Any information as to their present wiereabouts 
great favor by Mrs. Rebert Burger, 

107 West Thirtieth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
































“Find the Man!” : 


“We'll pay him $5,000 a year. 


firm’s responsible positions.” 


Employers everywhere are ec mbing their ranks for men with ambition, for 


men who really want to get ahead in the 
world and are willing to prove it by 
training themselves in spare time to do 
some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of 
man! The International Correspond- 
ence Schools are ready and anxious to 
help you prepare for advancement in 
the work of your choice, whatever it 
may be. More than two million men 
and women in a last 29 years have 
taken the I. C. S. route to more money. 
More than 110,000 others are getting 
ready right now. Hundreds are starting 


every month. Isn’t it about oo for 
you to find out what the I. C. S. can do 
for you? 


Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, 
simply mark and mail this coupon. 





Go over our list of employees— 
pick out those who not only have been doing their work well, 
but have been studying in spare time getting ready for advancement. 
That’s the kind of man we want for this job and for all of this 








TEAR OUT HERE=— 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 








| a 
| 
=I 


BOX 3048-B SCRANTON, 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can aalty ‘tor the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mar 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
La Sign Painter 
O Railroad Trainmao 
CILLUS TRATING 
Lc artoonin 


Electric Wiring 
lelegraph Engineer 

) Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
“|Mechanical Draftsman 


Machine Shop Practice g 
foolmaker a BUSINESS MANAGEMENT? 
Gas Engine Spares Private Secretary 
OLVIL ENGINEE O BOOKKEEPER 
)Surveying and o— ng ead Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN OK ENGINEER | Cert. Public Accountant 
het egy pal ENGINEEK ™ TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer C Railway 28 § Io gga 
ship, Draftsman ater ‘ommercial I 
ARCHITECT GOOD E ‘NGLISH 





Lj Contractor and Builder [) Teacher 
Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
Oc joncrete Raaine CIVIL SERVICE 
M Structural Engineer Ly Railway Mail Cler 
PLUMBING AND ite ATING Ly AU TOMORILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Canto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. © Navigation B Spantsh 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE J Frenen 
Mathematics CD Poultry Raising ~ Italian 
Name 
Present 
Occupation — 
Street 
and No 
City _State 
7-206 


Canadians may send tus coupon to 
choo. 


International Correspondence 6: je, Moun 








HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for anyone to 


learn Illustrating, Cartooning, or Commercial Art. 


Hun- 


dreds of our students are now making splendid incomes. 
And most of them never touched a drawing pencil before they 


studied with us. 


The simplicity of this method will 
astound you. You will be amazed at your 
own rapid progress. You learn by mail 

yet you instruction 
from one of America’s foremost) Com- 
mercial Artists—Will H. Chandlee. Get 
into this fascinating game NOW. You 
can easily qualify. A few minutes” study 
each day is ail that is needed. 


receive per sonal 


Crying Demand for Trained 
Artists 


advertising 


Newspapers, agencies, 
magazines, business concerns—all are 
looking for men and women to handle 
ther art work. There are hundreds of 
vacancies right this minute! A_ trained 
commercial artist can command almost 
any salary he wants. Cartoonists and de- 
signers are at a premium. Dozens of our 
students started work at a hich salarv. 
Many earn more than the cost ef th: 
course while they are learning! YOU 
with a little spare-t'me study in your own 
home-—ean easly ard quickly get one of 
these big-paying artists’ jobs. 


No Talent Needed 


This amazing method has exploded the 
old idea that talent. is an absolute neces- 
sity in art. Just as you have learned to 
write, this new method teaches you to 
draw. We start you with straight lines. 
then curves. Then you learh how to put 





them together. Now you begin making 
pictures. Shading, action, /perspective, 
and all the rest follow in their right order, 
until you are making pictures that bring 
you from $50 to $500 or more! Many 
artists get as high as $1000 for a single 
drawing! 


Write for Interesting Free Book 

Mail coupon now for this interesting 
free book “How to Become an Artist.” 
Explains about this amazing method in 
detail. Tells of our students—and their 
wonderful progress—and how we can 
qualify you for a high-salaried artist's 
position. Also tells of our free artist's 
outfit and special low offer to a limited 
number of new students. Mail coupon 


NOW! 


Washington School of Art 
1426 You Street, N. W., Dept. 1538, Washington, D. C 
r-- -FREE COUPON. — —.- 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc., 
1426 You Street, N.W., Pept.1538, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation 


i} 
l on my part, your free book, “‘How to Become 
an Artist.”’ 

i 

i 

i 


Name 


iddress 








